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* 

^ Resolution of the Government of India in the Finance Department, No. 1614-F. 
Accounts and Finance — Miscettaneou.s, dated Simla, the 24th October 1914. 


The rise in prices in India, though in evidence from an earlier date, began to 
attract general notice from about the year 1907. In 1910 the Government of India 
decided to undertake a full and detailed investigation of the problem, and the 
task was entrusted to Mr. Datta, a senior and experienced officer of the Finance 
Department, assisted bj Mr. Findlay Shirras, late professor of Economics of the 
Dacca College, and Mr. S. D. Gupta of the Finance Department. Mr. Datta was 
instructed to tour throughout British India, to collect and analyse the relevant 
statistics, to ascertain the views of both the official and non-official community, 
and to report his conclusions to the Government of India. The specific points 
referred for investigation were : — 

(1) What has been the actual rise in prices in India during the past fifteen 

years ? Has the rise affected all commodities alike or is it specially 
marked m the case of food grains ? Are there marked differences 
in respect of enhancement of prices as between different areas ? 

(2) To what extent is the rise in prices due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ? 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tem- 

porary ? 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ? 

2. Mr. Datta was placed on special duty in 1910. His report was received in 
1913, and the complete subsidiary volumes of statistics, on which it is based,were 
finally ready by April 1914. The Government of India desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the care and industry which Mr. Datta and his assistants 
brought to bear on their arduous task. The report with its statistical appendices 
constitutes an almost complete survey of the progress achieved during the past 22 
years. It brings together, and exhibits the interrelation of, a mass of statistical 
material, drawn from a wide variety of sources, and illustrating the many-sided 
evolution of the country. Whatever view may be taken of the conclusions reached 
in r^ard to individual issues arising out of the terms of reference — ^some of which 
inevitably involve controversial points of economic theory — the report as a whole 
must be recognised as a very valuable contribution to the recent economic and 
financial history of India. 

3. The general course of prices is indicated in the following table, taken from «enei«l Mime ef 
page 29 of the report, which exhibits the variations in average wholesale * rupee 

prices, during the years 1890 to 1912, of different groups of articles, for the 24 
more or less hemogeneous economic circles, into which, for the reasons noted in 
Chapter II of the report, Mr. Datta has divided India exclusive of Burma and the 
Native States. The figure 100 represents in this table the average wholesale price 
of each group of commodities for the years 1890 to 1894, which have been selected 
by IVIr. Datta as the standard or basic period for the purpose of estimating the 
fluctuations m the price level ; and the prices of each group in the different years 
are accordingly shown as percentages of this figure. 


* Wholesale prices have been used for the reasons noted by Mr. Datta on page 29 of the report, viz., that they 
are more sensitive than retail prices in reflecting industrial and trade conditions, and that retail prices in India 
correspond in their movements generally with wholesale prices, because the cost of retailing is extremely small. 
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4. It will be seen from tbe above table that — 

(1) Apart from a slight rise in 1892-1893, the price level was fanly steady 
from 1890 to 1895. "With a severe famine prevaihng over a large part of India, 
the general index number rose to 106 in 1896, and 121 in 1897. The rise was 
practically confined to food grains, other articles of food and oilseeds. Agricul- 
tural conditions were generally favourable in the two following years, and food 
giains feu to about the level of the basic period. There was a considerable rise 
however, under hides and skins, metals, and building materials, and the general 
level stood at 106 in 1898 and at 104 m 1899. 

(2) With the advent of famine conditions in JSTo them India, the Central 
Provinces and Bomba)' , the general price level rose agam in 1 900 to 122. The pro- 
portionate increase was greatest under food grains and oilseeds, but was shared 
by almost aU classes of commodities. In the following three years, the prices of 
food grains and oilseeds fell rapidly, the index numbers for 1904 being lower than 
the average of the basic period. Hides and skins and building materials contmued 
to rise. The price of textiles (cotton) rose to 121 in 1904 ; and that of textiles 
(jute), after a fall in 1901-1903, to 109. The general level stood in 1904 at about 
the average of the years 1898-1899. 
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(3) From 1905 to 1908 prices rose rapidly and continuously. The general level 
rose to 116 in 1905, to 129 in 1906, and 133 in 1907. The highest point (143) was 
reached in 1908 when famine conditions prevailed in Northern India. The general 
average fell in the next 3 years, but that for 1912 was only slightly below the 
figure of 1908. The rise during this period extended to almost every kind of 
commodities. 

5. The table on page 30 of the report, exhibiting the quinquennial average Partieiil«r«omm •- 
index numbers of wholesale (rupee) prices, indicates that the increase in prices in 
the years 1908-1912 has been most marked in the case of hides and skins, oilseeds^ 
food grains, and building materials, which have risen 40 per cent, or more above 
the level of the basic period 1890 to 1894. The quinquennium 1908-1912 includes, 
however, the famine year 1908 and does not therefore accurately represent the 
proportionate rise in the various classes of commodities. A better index is the 
average of the triennium 1910-1912. During these years the proportionate in- 
crease as compared with the basic period has been greatest in the case of hides and 
skins (65 per cent.) ; raw cotton (58) ; raw jute (58) ; oilseeds (49) ; building ma- 
terials (45). Food grains have risen 30 per cent., cotton manufactures 31 per 
cent., and metals 22 per cent. 

6. The report analyses in some detail the local variations in the price level. Loeal rariatlons. 
Comparing the general average of prices in the years 1910-1912 with those for the 
basic period, the smallest increases (under 33 per cent.) are shown by the ports (ex- 
cept Karachi) and in Assam where prices in the earlier years were somewhat above 
the general level. The rise has been greatest (38 per cent, and over) in Karachi, 
parts of Madras, Berar, Sind, the Bombay Deccan and the Punjab. In the quin- 
quennium 1908-1912 the increase has been most marked, (40 per cent, and over) 
in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Bera- , Sind, South Madras, the north and west of the 
United Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the Bombay 
Deccan ; and has been lowest (below 35 per cent.) in the ports of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and in Assam. The variations reflect, it is clear, the agricultuial con- 
ditions obtaining in the different circles during the years selected for comparison 
with the basic period. Taken as a whole, the provincial statistics illustrate strik- 
ingly the extent to which the development of communications has tended to equal- 
ise prices throughout the country. 

7. Mr. Datta traces the rise in prices above analysed in part to causes peculiar causes of the 
to India, and in part to causes which have influenced the price level throughout 

the world. Under the former head the causes suggested are a comparative short- 
age throughout the period under enquiry in the production of food stuffs, the 
increased demand for India’s food products and raw materials, both in India itself 
and in world markets, the development of communications, internal and external, 
the decrease in the cost of transport, and the growth of banking and monetary 
facilities. Under the head of world's influences he distinguishes the increased 
supply of gold, the development of credit, the destruction of wealth in recent 
wars, and the expenditure on armaments. In Mr. Datta’s view, it is in the com- 
bined action of these numerous factors that the explanation of the great rise 
in Indian price levels is to be found. 

8. As will be shown later, the relative importance of causes which may be 
classed as peculiar to India, and of causes which fall rather under the head of 
world influences, has varied greatly in the course of the years under review ; and 
the latter have been on the whole the dominant factor in the upward movement of 
Indian prices. This movement has, nevertheless, been conditioned throughout 
by developments of an internal order, and amongst these Mr. Datta justly selects 
for special mention the great expansion of communications. As shown in the tables 
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on pages 78, 79 and 82 of the report, between 1890 and 1912 the mileage of Indian 
railways rose from 15,865 to 31,981, the passenger and goods traffic more than 
trebled, and freight charges fell on the average by 28 per cent. During the same 
period the length of metalled roads increased from 36,400 to 51 ,900. This develop- 
ment in the means of communication, apart from its levelling effect already referred 
to, has brought all parts of the country into much closer touch wdth foreign markets 
and has thus immensely facilitated and enhanced the influence in the direction of 
a rise which, as will be brought out further on, these markets have exercised on 
Indian prices. 

9. Another factor of smaller, though still considerable, efficacy, has been 
the improvement in banking and monetary facilities Relatively to the immense 
developments inwestern countries, the Indian banking system is still in its infancy. 
Remarkable progress has nevertheless been made of late. As indicated in para- 
graphs 214 to 218 of the report, the paid up capital and reserves of the Presidency 
and major joint stock banks (excluding the exchange banks) increased by 55’7 
per cent, during the decade ending 1911. Private deposits available for commercial 
enterprise in the Presidency and joint stock banks, including exchange banks, 
rose from an average of about 26 crores in the five years 1 890 to 1 894, to an average 
of 61 in the quinquennium 1905 to 1909 and of 83 in the years 1910 and 1911. 
The increase has been exceptionally rapid since 1900. The deposits, which in that 
year amounted to 31 crores, lose to 51 crores in 1905, 73 in 1909, 82 in 1910, and 85 
in 1911. Again, between 1890 and 1912 the value of the cheques cleared at the 
clearing houses in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras increased from 138 to 517 
crores. There can be no doubt that, as observed by Mr. Datta (page 83, paragraph 
214, of the report), the extended use of credit has had an important effect on 
prices. 

10. ^A still greater influence has been attributed in some quarters to the large 
additions which, as shown in the table on page 90 of the report, were made to the 
monetary circulation, during the years 1903-04 to 1907-08, by the coinage of new 
rupees. It has been sugge.sted that these additions were excessive and in the 
long run largely contributed to, if they cbd not wholly cause, the exceptionally 
great rise in Indian prices. The facts set forth on pages 88 to 94 of the report 
indicate what little foundation there is for this suggestion. As shown on page 88 
(paragraph 229) whenever the Government of India have coined more rupees, 
they have been compelled to do so by the depletion of their reserves, due to the 
demands of trade. In 1902-03 the percentage of the rupees held in the currencv 
reserve to the total circulation of currency notes was 30-6 ; in 1903-04, 30 ; in 
1904-05, 28-7 ; in 1905-06, 30 4; in 1906-07, 29 2 ; while in 1911-12 when coin- 
age was again resumed, after having been in abeyance for some years, it fell to 
25-1. Moreover, as Mr. Datta has clearly brought out on pages 91-92 (para- 
graphs 233 and 234), whilst the volume of metallic currency has expanded greatly 
since the year 1890, there is nothing to indicate that the increase has been larger 
than what has been required by the growth of business transactions. As far as 
nan be judged from the .suggestive statistics (page 93, paragraph 234) in which 
Mr. Datta has collated the leading data relating to external and internal trade 
railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital of joint stock 
companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the production of jute 
and cotton, the expansion of business as a whole has probably been more rapid 
than that of the metallic currency. 

The Indian currency system of to-day is, in fact, as Mr. Datta brings out (page 
88, paiagraph 228) really quite as automatic as it was previous to the closing of the 
mints to the free coinage of silver. Additions to the rupee coinage are deter- 
mined by the needs of the trade of the country, and the action of the Government is 
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confined to fixing the amount o' fresh coinage which it is desirable to undertake 
at any particular moment. If its action should prove inadequate, trade demands 
will force on further coinage ; if it should be excessive, the surplus rupees simply 
lie in the currency reserves till called forth by further trade demands. A rise in 
prices which is not the result of a diminished supply of commodities must neces- 
sarily be attended by an increase in the volume of currency. Both facts are differ- 
ent sides of one and the same phenomenon. But the suggestion above referred 
to reverses the true order of causation. It has been the increased demand for 
Indian commodities and the rise in prices resulting, as will be shown later, there- 
from, which has necessitated f^he increased coinage of rupees. 

11. Amongst the other possible causes of a rise in prices which are grouped 
as peculiar to India, Mr. Datta devotes special attention to the interesting, but 
difficult, problem of the relation between the supply of food stuffs and the demand 
for food as measured by the growAh of population. The conclusions he arrived 
at may best be presented in his own words : Considering the grovdh of the 
population and the increase in the external demand (he observes on page 61, 
paragraph 156) ■' the supply has been short during, the greater part of the 
period embraced in the enquiry. The demand for both internal consumption 
and exports having increased at a quicker rate than the production of food 
grains it is only natural that the general level of prices of food grains over a 
series of years would rise, although in a particularly favourable year it might have 
fallen to some extent. The food supply in India compared with the demand, 
both internal and external, reached its lowest level in the quinquennium 1905-09, 
and this shortage of supply has doubtless contributed, in no small measure, to the 
unusual rise in prices during that quinquennium." And in the final chapter of the 
report, simiming up the causes of the increase in the price level, he states that " in 
■recent years the production of food grains has not been keeping pace with popula- 
tion. This would explain the almost continuous rise in the price of food grains ’’ 
(page 188. paragraph 453). This result is attributed in part to unfavourable sea- 
sons, and in part to the failure of the area under cultivation to expand pari passu 
with the population ; and on pages 64 to 66 (paragraphs 169 to 175), it is sug- 
gested that the substitution of non-food for food crops has to some extent been 
•responsible for the latter circumstance. 

12. It is evident that Mr. Datta intended these generalisations to be treated 
as qualified by his remarks elsewhere on the effect of the extended cultivation of 
non-food crops, and of the increased external demand lor India's food products. 
Thus, on page 66 of the report, he observes that the total area which commercial 
•crops have occupied at the expense of food grains is very small compared with the 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this sub.sti- 
tution could not have been very great ; and on page 96 (paragraph 240) in discuss- 
ing the imposition of an export duty on food grains, he points out that the proportion 
of exports to the total production is ordinarily very low, not rising even in excep- 
tionally favourable years much above 4 per cent. An even more important quali- 
fication is supplied by his confident and evidently well-founded conclusions — to 
■‘which fuller reference will be made below — as to the generally beneficial effect of 
the rise in prices. The whole question, however, is one of much obscurity, and it 
may be convenient to bring together the leading data bearing on the problem. 

13. Mr. Datta’s main .statistical results, as far as this question is concerned, 
are presented in the following table (page 58, paragraph 145), which compares the 
growth in population with that in the area under cultivation, and in the production 
of food grains The figures have reference to the official year ending on the 31st 
March, and the average of the first quinquennium is denoted by the figure 100, 
the figures for the years which follow being’expres.sed as percentages of this. 
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Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1890-91 
to 

1894-95. 

Average of 
j the qnin- 
, quennium 

1 1895-96 

1 to 

1 1899-00. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1900-01 
to 

1904-05. 

Average of 
the quin- 
queimium 
1905-06 
to 

1909-10. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Population ...... 

100 

101-6 

103-7 

105-7 

107-8 

108-4 

Total area under cultivation 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

106 

Area under food grains .... 

100 

96 

101 

102 

106 

103 

Production of food grains 

100 

98 

105 

99 

113 

109 


As Mr. Datta, however, is careful to point out — ^page 54 (paragraph 134) and 
page 226 (Appendix D, paragraph 11) — the data from which this table has been 
constructed are, with the exception of the population statistics, largely conjectural 
and uncertain. For the immense areas of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, for about one- 
third of the Madras Presidency, for the hill tracts in the United Provinces and in 
Assam — and, it may be added, for the Native States, which, though excluded by 
Mr. Datta, cannot legitimately be ruled out of account — neither the area under 
cultivation nor the area under food grains is known with any accuracy ; and for 
such areas Mr. Datta had no alternative but to base his statisticts of cultivation on 
more or less arbitrary assumptions. Further, attempts to estimate the total 
outturn of agricultural produce, even when the area is definitely ascertainable, 
are beset with insuperable difiiculties. The normal yields per acre, the foundation 
of all such estimates, are notoriously untrustworthy. These yields have been 
revised from time to time — there has been some revision even since Mr. Datta’s 
report was written — but the figures are still far from satisfactory, and the Govern- 
ment of India have had for some time under consideration the substitution of a 
more reliable agency for the conduct of the investigations from which the yields 
are ultimately derived. The remaining factor in the calculation, the percentage 
of the yearly outturn to the normal, is a still more uncertain quantity, resting 
as it does on district returns, which are little more than loose conjectures, vitiated 
in particular by a distinct bias in the direction of under-estimation. Finally, 
the whole mass of material, comprising elements of every degree of validity, has 
to be reduced by a complicated process of averaging and weighting, and it is 
evident from a study of the detailed results that here, too, considerable further 
difficulty has been experienced and divergent methods employed. 

In such conditions, the sounder course from the statistical standpoint, is 
to dispense with the superficial and misleading appearance of completeness, and to 
consider what inferences are suggested by a less ambitious enquiry, which con- 
fines itself to the more trustworthy of the available statistics. 

14. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation and the 
population during the period 1890 to 1912, in the tracts for which relatively accu- 
rate returns are procurable, viz., parts of Assam, the United Provinces exclusive of 
the lull districts, the Central Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency.* 


* (1) No figures have been included for the Madras Presidency. In one-third cf that Pre.sidcncy, as explained 
in paragraph 13, no accurate data are available. For the remaining two-thirds, or thereabouts, the figxires are 
sufficiently correct for each year taken by itself, but cannot be used for the purpose of a comparison extendino- 
over a series of years, owing to the gradual extension of the reliable statistics, which is due mainly to progress 
of statistical work in respect of proprietary villages. 

(2) Certain small areas in the Bomba 3 ' Presidency, for which statistics are not available in all the quinquennia , 
have been omitted. A corresponding deduction has been made in the population figures. 

(3) The figures of population in the different quinquennia have been calculated by the method of interpola- 
tion on the assumption of equal annual increments. 
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— 

Average of I 
the quin- | 
quenuium ' 
1890-91 to 
1894-93. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1895-96 to 
1899-00. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1900-01 to- 
1904-05. 

Average of , 
the quin- i 

quennium ! 
1905-06 to i 
1909-10. ! 

Average of 
1910-11 to 
1911-12. 

Area under cultivation in acres . 

123,480,000 

115,352,000 

126,217,000 

130,253,000 

132,018,000 

Index Xo. .... 

100 

93-4 

102-2 

105-5 I 

106-9 

Population .... 

99,649,000 

100,029,000 

101,008,000 

102,383,000 

103,018,000 

Index No. .... 

100 

100-4 

101-4 

102-7 

103-4 


Except during the quinquennium 1 895-, 96 to 1899-1900, the figures for which 
reflect the results of repeated and severe famines, the area under cultivation has 
expanded more rapidly than the population. 

15. The area under food grains during the same period was as follows : — 


— 

Ave;:age of 
, 1890-91 to 

1894-95. 

Average of 
1895-96 to 
1899-00. 

Average of 
1900-01 to 
1904-05. 

Avearge of 
1905-06 to 
1909-10. 

Average of 
1910-11 to 
1911-12. 

Area in acres 

101,121,000 

93,978,000 

101,213,000 

103,055,000 

103,332,000 

Index No. .... 

lOO 

92-9 

100-1 

101-9 

102-2 

Population . . . . ; 

99,649,000 

100,029,000 j 

101,008,000 

102,383,000 

103,018,000 

Index No. . . . . j 

100 

100-4 j 
! 

101-4 

102-7 

103-4 


Excluding again the famine quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, this table 
exhibits an almost precise parallelism between growth of population and exten- 
sion of food cultivation ; and the only .interpretation which the figures can bear 
is that the correspondence between the two has been substantially maintained. 

16. These figures, can however, be supplemented to some extent. As already 
explained, it is idle to attempt any exact estimate of the j^ield of any given acreage — • 
and without such exactitude, no further progress can be made on purely statistical 
lines, when a fractional discrepancy only remains to be dealt with. But it is known 
that the cultivated area at the close of the period under review incladed irrigated 
land to a considerably greater extent than at the outset, and the consequent 
improvement of outturn and increased certainty of securing it, must have more 
than counterbalanced any slight defect in area as compared with population, if 
indeed any such defect has existed. The statistics bearing on this subject, which 
have been extracted from the records of the Irrigation Department, are tabulated 
below. 

Area in acres irrigated from State owned sources. 


Average of trienxioi 


Average of 


1890-91 i 

1893-94 

1896-97 

1899-00 

1902-03 

1905-06 

1908-09 

1911-12 

to 

1 

to ! 

j 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1892-93 

1895-96. 

1898-99. 

1901-02. 

1904-05. 

1907-08. 

1910-11. 

1012-13. 

7,580,884 

1 

7,601,620 ! 

10,675.722 

11,543,631 

12,156,391 

13,7.35,121 

13.780,891 

14,441,922 


Area and outturn, moreover, are not the only factors involved. An addi- 
tional factor of crucial importance is the great development of communications 
already referred to, and its incalculable effect in enhancing the “ efficiency ” of any 
given aggregate of food pioduction. This principle, which is a truism of famine 
policy, is also applicable to the conditions of supply in normal years, and its bear- 
ing on the question of food supply must not be overlooked. 
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17. As applied to a country like India, which has the world’s supplies to draw 
upon, the conception of an absolute shortage, which appears to underlie Mr. Datta’s 
whole treatment of the subject, can have no vahd significance. The real problem 
as regards a country" so situated is obviously to determine whether the purchasing 
power of the people generally has increased. If that has been demonstrated in 
the case of India, as Mr. Datta affirms, it may be confidently inferred that the 
Indian community has continued to provide itself, to an at least equal extent, 
with the necessaries of life, which constitute its first requirement. In this con- 
nection a very relevant consideration is that brought out by Mr. Datta on page 189 
(paragraph 455), viz., that ‘‘ India has now to part with much less of her produce 
to meet her foreign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has risen in 
value in European markets.'’ In virtue of this rise India has been in an excep- 
tionally favourable position for procuring from outside sources such additional 
supplies of food as she may have needed : though the statistics of imports of food 
grains on page 97 of the report do not indicate that in fact the internal supply has 
required to be supplemented in any markedly' increased degree. The statistical 
study' of food pi'oduction, in short, while it has a certain value as suggesting a 
test by which to qualify conclusions independently obtained, cannot stand alone. 
In far, however, as they' admit of separate formulation, the following appear to 
the Government of India to be the principal inferences which can fairly' be drawn 
from this branch of Mr. Datta’s enquiries. 

18. In the first place, strictly speaking, there has been no substitution of non- 
food for food crops in the country as a whole. The food cultivation area has 
grown, though the aiea under commercial crops has increased in a higher propor- 
tion ; and the more rapid expansion of the cultivation of jute and cotton in certain 
areas cannot, in view of the very small proportion of the total area which these 
crops occupy, have exercised any appreciable influence on the general level of 
food prices. 

Secondly, so far as trustworthy statistical evidence is available, it would 
appear that the area under food crops has increased in almost exact correspond- 
ence with the growth of population — a fact which must be held to imply the pro- 
duction on the average of a relatively larger and more efficient food supply, in view 
of the large extension of irrigation and transpoit facilities. The statistical data 
relating to acreage under food ciops do not, however, cover the whole ground, as 
information is admittedly wanting for large areas, ; and, partly for this reason, and 
partly owing to the defective character of the information available regarding the 
other factors involved, no really reliable estimate of the outturn during the period 
under review can be framed. 

Thirdly, as regards export of food grains, Mr. Datta has clearly brought out 
(pages 96—97, paragraph 240) the relative insignificance of the proportion betw'een 
food exports and food production. 

Finally, analysis of the general statistics in regard to the increase of prices 
elicits the very significant point that there was no sustained upward movement 
of food prices tiU after 1904. Even in 1899, very shortly after a laige temporary 
incfease definitely attributable to failure of dhe rains, food prices had reverted to 
practically the level of the basic period 1890-1894 ; and in 1904 they fell below 
it. The causes of the rapid and sustained rise subsequent to this year, which 
is even more conspicuous in the case of a number of other commodities, must be 
sought for in a different and independent group of circumstances. 

19. The point last mentioned leads up to a distinction, the fundamental im- 
portance of which, though not entirely unrecognised in the report, has been 
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oversliadowed in the attempt to deal with the question of food prices as a self- 
contained problem. The essential fact which emerges from ]\Ir. Datta’s enquiry, 
is the division of the history of Indian prices since 1890 into two well marked 
periods dominated on the whole by widely diffeient conditions. From 1890 to 
1904 internal conditions were the principal factors in the determination of the price 
level. Prices rose and fell in the main in accordance with changes in the agricul- 
tural conditions from year to year. The only articles which show a continued rise 
during this period are hides and skins, the prices of which are governed by those 
prevailing m the world markets ; building materials ; and after 1897, metals. With 
these exceptions, the only indication of a permanent upward tendency in prices is 
the increase in the prices of exports from 1900-1901, which affected to some extent 
the general level in that and the four following years. Whilst the volume of 
export trade expanded slowly between 1890-1891 and 1899-1900, the average 
prices of Indian exports, as shown on pages 137-138 (paragraph 334) of the report, 
were lower in the quinquennium 1895-1896 to 1899-1900 than in the preceding five 
years. There are signs in the general foreign price level, the statistics regarding 
which are exhibited in the table on page 48 of an upward movement after 1896, 
hut the advance shown, apart from the exceptional year ] 9§0, was not very marked 
in most countries, nor does it appear to have exercised an} considerable influence 
on Indian prices till some years after the opening of the new century. 

20. With the year 1905 Indian prices entered upon a new phase. Prices rose 
rapidly to unprecedented heights, and so far there is nothing to suggest the pro- 
babihty of a reversion to the levels of former years. The explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon cannot be found in changes of an internal nature ; and 
exammation of the statistics of prices in other countries indicates clearly that the 
increase in Indian prices has been broadly s}<nchronous with a general upward 
movement in price levels throughout the world, and that its origin must accord- 
ingly be sought in causes more or less common to the whole civilised world. In 
the United Kingdom prices, taking the average of the Eccmomist’s and Sauer- 
beck’s index numbers, rose between 1903 and 1912, 25 points ; in Germany between 
1902 and 1911, 35 points ; in Italy between 1902 and 1911, 21 points ; in Belgium 
between 1897 and 1911, 27 points ; and in the United States between 1899 and 
1912, 33 points. As to the precise causes responsible for this phenomenon economic 
authorities are not as yet completely agreed, but the worldwide character of the 
rise, and the broad parallelism between this and the upward movement of Indian 
prices since 1904, are indisputable. 

21. The influence on the Indian price level of this notable change in world 
prices can be traced clearly in the statistics of foreign trade. As indicated above, 
the average price of, exports rose to some extent between 1900-1901 and 1904-05. 
But from 1905-1906 onwards the increase has been altogether unprecedented. 
As shown in the table on page 138 of the report, during the quinquennium 1905- 
1906 to 1909-1910, the value of Indian exports* exceeded by rather more than 116'6 
crores, or an annual average of 23^ crores, the value which would have been re- 
presented by the same quantities dealt with at the average rates prevailing during 
the basic period. In 1910-1911 and 1911-1912 the difference in value was even 
greater, being 42T2 and 48‘58 crores respectively. Of these increases, cotton 
contributed f about 22 per cent., jute about 28 per cent., hides and skins about 
9 per cent., seeds about 13 per cent., and grains and pulses about 9 per cent. It 


* As explained by Mr. Datta on page 139 of the report, the table on page 138 represents the values declared and 
caleulated, of about 99 per cent, of the exports, because it was not possible to ascertain the quantities of exports in 
the case of the remainder. 

t For the reason given in the preceding note, the percentages cannot be calculated with absolute accuracy. 
The margin of error, however, is insignificant, j 
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is to this immensely enhanced demand for Indian commodities of export that 
the relatively larger rise in the Indian price level as compared with that of other 
countries is probably to be attributed. While the rise since 1904 in the prices 
of imports, which reflect more accurately than exports the general course of world 
prices, has been considerable and has assisted materially to raise the Indian 
level, it has been proportionately much smaller than in the case of exports. 

22. The social effects of the rise in prices during recent years have been the 
theme of much discussion in every country. As regards India Mr. Datta’s con- 
clusion, as already stated, is that on the whole they have been beneficial. His 
views on this aspect of the inquiry are summarised in the following extracts from 
pages 184-186 and 189 of the report. 

“ There has rmdoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits 
of agriculture, and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the 
cost of living in almost all parts of India during the period of rising 
prices. There has indeed been a very great increase in the annual 
income of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country’s income as 
‘ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and im- 
material, including services, produced annually by the labour of 
the country acting upon its natural resources.’ It is beyond aU 
doubt that in recent years there has taken place with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country and the growth of enterprise 
on the part of the community as a whole, a very considerable in- 
crease in this annual income.” (Page 184^ paragraph 439.) 

“ The standard of living amongst aU classes of the population, especially 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very consi- 
derably in recent years, and extravagance on occasions of marriage 
and other social ceremonies has seriously increased. The average 
villager lives in a better house and eats better food than did Ms 
father ; brass and other metal vessels have taken the place of coarse 
earthenware, and the clotMng of Ms family in quality and quantity 
has improved. We may also say that the increase in passenger 
miles travelled predicates the existence of spare money to pay for 
railway fares.” (Page 185, paragraph 443.) 

“ The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an increase 

' in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of living. The 

only exceptions are domestic servants in cities and other urban 
areas in a few circles, and wage-earners employed in some indus- 
tries.” (Page 186, paragraph 445.) 

Landlords have, except in some special areas, received increased cash 
rents, cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and wage- 
earners generally have gained in consequence of their wages having 
increased more than prices. It is only persons on fixed salaries 
or dependent on income from securities and shares and professional 
men who live upon customary fees, who have suffered from the rise 
in prices, as their income, not being at all elastic, has not risen suffi- 
ciently to^meet the increased cost of living. The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have been 
in the same direction and differ only in degree.” (Page 189, para- 
graph 455.) 

",2 23. That there has been during the last 20 years a remarkable growth in the 
general prosperity of India is a fact recognised by all impartial observers, and testi- 
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fied to by all tbe available statistical evidence. The volume of foreign trade has 
.grown enormously. The quantities of goods carried by rail rose from 23 million 
tons in 1890 to 48 million in 1903, and 71 million in 1911. Thenumber of passengers 
by rail increased from 114 million in 1890 to 210 million in 1903, and 390 million 
in 1911. The value of money orders issued rose from 16‘4 crores in 1890-91 
to 32' 1 in 1903-04, and 48’7 in 1911-12 ; and the fresh deposits in Saving Banks 
from 2’68 crores in, 1890-91 to 4'66 in 1903-04. and 8‘28 in 1911-12. The absorp- 
tion of gold has been of late on an unparallelled scale, amounting between 1900 
and 1911 to no less than 116 millions sterling, as against 27 millions sterling in 
the preceding 12 years. Great strides have been made in the manufacturing and 
mining industries. The number of looms and spindles rose, between 1903-04 and 
1911-12, in cotton mills from 41,977 and 4,900,106 respectively, to 81,899, and 
6,040,760 ; in jute mills from 18,400 and 376,718 to 32,927 and 677,519 ; and in 
woollen mills from 633 and 23,806 to 772 and 29,369 ; whilst the production of coal 
has about doubled since 1901. But the most striking evidence perhaps of the 
improving condition of the people is to be found in the statistics of the import of 
articles of luxury and convenience such as kerosine oil, apparel, boots and shoes 
matches and soap, which increased by 26 per cent, between the basic period 1890-94 
and 1903-04 ; and by 74 per cent, between the latter year and 1911-12. On all 
sides there are indications of a higher standard of living. 

24. That the rise in prices has contributed to this result is indicated both 
by the comparatively more rapid expansion under the heads above mentioned 
since 1904, and by analysis of the statistics of foreign trade. A country necessarily 
benefits by any special demand for its exports, and as has been shown the demand 
for Indian exports has expanded immensely since 1904-1905. Against the 
gain in this direction has to be set the increased cost which India has had to pay 
for her imports : but Mr. Datta estimates (pages 138-139, paragraph 335 and 336 
of the report) that, allowing for the increase in the cost of imports, the annual 
gain to India through the enhanced pr ces obtained for her exports amounted 
during 1900-1901 to 1904-05 to 3'1 crores, during 1905-06 to 1909-10 to 14 7 crores^ 
and during 1910-11 and 1911-12 to no less than 34‘2 crores. It is impossible 
in the face of these figures to doubt that India as a whole has benefited by the rise 
in the price level since 1904. It is a matter of greater difficulty to measure the 
resulting gain or loss to different sections of the community. Adequate data do not 
in fact exist for any precise and minute measurement of changes in real income or 
real earnings. Comparison between the prices of goods produced or wages earned^ 
and the prices of goods most commonly consumed, furnishes, however, a rough 
index of the effects of the rise in prices on the various classes. 

25. The most important section of the community are the cultivators, who 
comprise, according to the census of 191l[(VoIume I, Part II, Table XV) more than 
half the total population. As a rule cultivators grow their own food, and to 
ascertain therefore the changes in their real income resulting from the rise in 
prices, comparison has to be made between their expenditure as measured by 
their payments for rents or land revenue, wages and commodities purchased, and 
their income as measured by the prices secured for produce sold. The general 
conclusion to be drawn from this comparison is unmistakeable. On the income 
side, in the quinquennium 1908-1912, the wholesale price of raw jute was 43 per 
cent, above the level of the basic period 1890-1894, that of raw cotton 45 per cent., 
of hides and skins 59 per cent., of oil seeds 45 per cent., of food grains (cereals) 42 
percent., and of food grains (pulses) 43 percent. On the expenditure side, cotton 
manufactures, the largest item in the normal expenditure of the cultivator, rose 
only 25 points, the cost price of salt fell by 3 per cent, apart from the reduction of the 
general rate of duty from Ks. 2-8-0 to Ke. 1-0-0 a maund, metals rose 20 per cent. 
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and sugar 9 per cent., wLile kerosine oil shows no great increase. The movements of 
rents have varied greatly in different areas, and as regards the different classes of 
tenants. Grain rents, as measured by their cash value, have no doubt risen pro- 
portionately to the rise in prices, but cash rents in general have lagged behind 
prices ; whilst the enhancements of land revenue in ryotwari areas, so far as attri- 
butable to the rise in prices, have been comparatively small. Wages have risen 
more rapidly even than prices. But, on the balance, the gain in real income is 
manifest. 

26. The valuable wage tables prepared by Ulr. Datta point to a great improve- 
ment m the condition of the wage-earning population. The collection of reliable 
statistics of wages has always been a matter of great difficulty in India ; and 
Mr. Datta’s figures do not in all respects agree with those of the wage census 
carried out in the years 1911-1912. There is no reason to doubt, however, that they 
represent with sufficient accuracy the broad trend of wages. In many countries 
wages have only slowly adapted themselves to the rise m prices ; and the necessary 
readjustment has been attended with much social friction. But in India circum- 
stances have favoured the wage-earner. The increasing profits of agriculture, 
which, as shown in IVIr. Gait’s report on the census of 1911 (Volume I, paragraph 
530) have enhanced the demand for labour on the land, the demand for labour 
on public works, the expansion of the factory industry already referred to, and 
in parts the mortality from plague* have combined to promote a great and rapid 
increase in wages during recent years. 

27. Agricultural labourers still constitute the largest section of the labouring 
population. For many reasons changes in the real income of this class are pecu- 
liarly hard to measure. Payment in kind is still common ; there are great varia- 
tions in the continuity of employment ; and in parts hereditary or customary obli- 
gations affect the rate of remuneration. But the statistics, compiled by Mr. Datta, 
of cash wages paid to independent labouxeis indicate roughly the general move- 
ment of earnings since the basic period. As compared with this period, cash 
wages, by 1912, had nearly doubled. When every' allowance has been made for the 
disturbing factors above alluded to and the rise in prices, Mr. Datta’s estimate 
(Volume III, Statistics, page 203) of an increase of 38 per cent, m real income in 
1912, as compared with the basic period 1890-1894, seems fully justified. 

28. Equally or little less remarkable has been the rise in the real earnings of 
general labourers and artisans in villages, urban areas and cities. The statistics 
show advances in money wages ranging from 77 to 98 per cent, since the basic 
period. The case of factory hands, however, is more comphcated. Wages in 
factories were in the earlier years above the general level ; the rate of increase 
has accordingly been smaller, and has varied much, both as between different 


* It is important not to overestimate the economic effects of plague which, though a grave calamity accounted 
only for a small proportion of the total deaths in the period under review, and left large tracts of India practically 
unaffected. Out of 132i miUion deaths reported in British India between 1896 and 1913, rather less than 7 million 
deaths were attributed to plague. 

This opportunity may be taken of correcting some statements on this subject in paragraph 71, page 26, of the 
report : — 

(1) The report states that, between the first official intimation of plague and] the census of 1901, - million had 
died of the disease. The correct figure is about 424,000. 

(2) The report states that the mortality in the town of Dinga in 1907 was 119-20 per mille. It should have 
been added that the population of this town was only 5,412, so that it cannot be taken as a general index in regard 
to the Province. 

(2) The report states that “since the Black Death of the 14th century, there has never been such mortaUty 
from plague as in India between 1896 and 1912.” The Government of India are not aware that authority exists 
for this categorical statement. 
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industries, and as between factories of the same kind in different provmces. In 
the absence of detailed family budgets, which Mr. Datta found it impossible to 
prepare, and of information as to periods of unemployment and overtime, no 
exact comparison of nominal and real wages can be made. Wages, however, have 
been rising rapidly in all factory industries since 1903, and it seems fairly certain 
that in the jute, wool, leather and mining industries, in the paper industry 
as a whole, and in the cotton mills of Calcutta, the United Provinces and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, they have risen faster than the cost of living . In the cotton mills 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, where wages in the basic period were higher 
than in other parts, and are still relatively high, and in those of Madras, it is doubt- 
ful whether the rise in money wages, considerable though it has been of late, has 
fuUy kept pace with the rise in prices. 

29. Wages on railways exhibit similar vacations. In Sind, Gujarat, and in 
the Bombay Deccan, where in the basic period they ruled high, wages have possi- 
bly lagged behind prices of late. But on the whole the wage-earners on railways 
seem to have secured increases in pay more than proportionate to the increase in 
the cost of living. The same is true for the most part of domestic servants. 

30. In the case of the upper and middle classes, material is lacking for any but 
the most general estimate. The considerable expansion in the income tax receipts 
suggests, what indeed would seem to be obvious, that for the trading conimumty 
the period has been one of growing prosperity. Cultivating proprietors have 
undoubtedly benefited, while in the case of landlords it has to be remembered 
that, if rents have risen less rapidly than prices, on the other hand, as indicat- 
ed by Mr. Datta on page 145 (paragraph 345) of the report, “ the share of the 
increased profits taken by Government as the supreme landlord is a comparatively 
small part of the total increase which has accrued from the rise in prices.” 

Persons on fixed mcomes have certainly suffered, and it is ]\Ir. Datta’s opinion that 
the professional classes too have been adversely affected, but the circumstances of 
this section of the community do not appear to have been made the subject of 
detailed statistical mvestigation. It may be observed, howevei, that in the case 
of the lower paid Government servants, civil and military, various measures in the 
direction of increased pay have been taken of recent years. 

31. It has been shown that the prolonged rise in Indian prices dates from the Future course ot 
year 1 905, and that its ultimate origin must be sought in causes which have been 
operative throughout the civilised world. As the growth of communications 

within India has tended to equalise prices throughout the country, so the parallel 
development of communications with foreign countries has tended more and more 
to br ing Indian prices into line with those of the world in general. The prices 
of Indian exports are governed by those prevailing, in the world’s markets, and 
through the growii^ influence of foreign trade, Indian prices, apart from tem- 
porary fluctuations resulting from the character of the seasons, tend to follow 
the same course as world prices. The problem of the future course of prices in 
India is one therefore to which no solution can be found in the analysis of Indian 
conditions only. It is essentially bound up with the question of the movement 
of prices throughout the world. Prices have so far shown no sign of reverting 
to former levels. As regards the future, the factors involved even under normal 
conditions of evolution, are too numerous, too complex, and too incalculable in 
their operation to warrant any definite and confident, prediction : and the normal 
course has now been interrupted by the catastrophe of general war, ; the total 
effect of which upon the highly organised western systems of production, trade 
and finance it is quite impossible to forecast. 
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Ordered that a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to all local 
Governments and Administrations, to the several Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, to the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, to the Heads of 
Departments subordinate to this Department, to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. 

Also to all Chambers of Commerce and to the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazdte of India, for general inform- 
ation. 


i 





Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of 

Prices in India. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

F or some time previous to the decision of the Government of India to under- The oriain oi the 
take an enquiry into the rise of prices, there was evidence of a widespread 
feeling that the continued rise of Indian price levels urgently called for investi- 
gation. The matter had not only been the subject of articles in newspapers and 
journals, and public speeches in various parts of India, but had also been ventilated 
in three successive sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council. There was, too, 
the existence of a constant demand from publicists, students of Economics and 
others for reliable statistics in regard to prices and wages, the lack of which was 
very keenly felt ; facts were required which should be collected in such a manner 
as to carry their own conviction. The most important feature of the general 
economic situation in India in recent years has been a steady and persistent rise 
iu the general price level. When the economic history of the country for the last 
two decades comes to be written, the most noticeable feature will be the rapid and 
continuous advance in prices, and the consequent increase in the cost of living. 

2. This, however, is a phenomenon which has not been confined to India, alone. The rise of prices 
It has manifested itself in most countries of the world. In every advanced 
industrial country it is stirring deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find 
the price of food and other necessaries of life rising faster than their money wages, 
while the rise in interest and the shrinkage in the value of the older securities, which 
accompany it, are producing grave disturbances in the financial arrangements of 
the business classes. Labour disputes have been rife in England, Germany, 

France and America, the leading note in every case being a protest against the 
rising cost of living and a demand for higher wages to meet extra expenses. The 
slow adjustment of wages to prices has undoubtedly been the economic cause of 
the discontent. On every hand an explanation is being sought for an economic 
phenomenon which has appeared simultaneously in every country of the commer- 
cial world. The rise in prices has been too general to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any combination of special causes operating in different countries, while its 
persistence lor some fifteen years requires us to assign a less temporary cause than 
the failure of this or that harvest. It is, therefore, necessary to seek for some 
common influence or influences, that will not only explain the general advance of 
prices in the world markets, but will also account for prices not returning to their 
old level after these temporary causes had ceased to act. Specific enquiries into 
the extent of the rise have been carried out in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Spain, Italy, New Zealand, Australia and other countries. 

An international conference on the cost of living was suggested last year by 
President Taft to the Congress (U. S. A.), 

3. In March 1910, I was appointed to conduct an enquiry into the rise of 
prices in India assisted by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.S.S., I.E.S. (then 
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Professor of Economics in the Dacca College) and Mr. S. D. Gupta, M.A., F.S.S. (of 
the Finance Department). Messrs. Shirras and Gupta joined their appointments 
in May 1910. 

4. The terms of reference on which I was asked to report are as follows ; — 

(1) ^Yhat has been the actual rise in prices ia India during the past fifteen 

years 1 ! * 

Has the rise aSected aU commodities ahke, or is it specially marked in 
the case of food grains '? 

Are there marked differences in respect of enhancement of prices as 
between difierent areas ? 

(2) To what extent is the rise in prices due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions % 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tempo- 

■ rary ? 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ? 

5. The object of the enquiry has thus been to ascertain the extent to which 
prices of different commodities and the general price level have risen in the different 
parts of India, and the causes and effects of such rise. It has, therefore, been 
necessary to divide India into areas of economic homogeneity as far as possible, to 
collect and tabulate statistics of prices and wages in these areas and a variety 
of other statistics which usually have a bearing on prices and, then, to examine the 
facts and statistics collected, in the light of economic laws. 
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6. In order to differentiate between the price levels in the different parts of the British India diTided 
country, India has been divided, as already mentioned, into a number of homo- 

geneous circles, for each of which statistics have been separately compiled. India 
being a land of many countries, it is expedient to collect and correlate statistics for 
areas which are more or less homogeneous. Without this division it would be 
impossible to say whether the rise in price levels has been confined to certain areas, 
or whether it has been general throughout India. In short, it is necessary 
to establish units of study,' so that after a thorough examination of the movements 
of prices in the several units, we can ultimately generalise for India as a 
whole. 

7. For statistical analysis, all the Provincial divisions, into which India is The basis oi the 
divided for administrative purposes, are not compact or homogeneous enough to be dreics!* 
handled with advantage. Economic statistics of such wide areas as those com- 
prised in Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bombay or Madras, 

would be of little more value than those relating to the whole of India itself. 

Within the Provinces are wide differences dependent, for the most part, on a 
combination of different physical conditions and other circumstances. Further 
sub-division must, therefore, be resorted bo before any reliable conclusions can be 
drawn from the mass of statistics collected. On what principle should such 
sub-division proceed 1 At first sight the differences in the meteorological conditions 
of the different parts of India are those that arrest our attention. In a country 
where from 50 to 84 per cent, of the population depend for their living on the 
land, where a short or untimely monsoon portends disaster that may even culmi- 
nate in a widespread fami n e and where, on the contrary, seasonable rain 
conjures up immediate prosperity, one is tempted to assume that a classification by 
zones of rainfall and humidity is all that is required for an economic division. 

But there are other factors, also, which play no less an important part in the economic 
condition of the country. In some areas, irrigation canals have rendered large tracts 
independent of the local rainfall and have transformed deserts into populous and 
fertile cornfields. In others, the physical conformation of the surface cannot 
be ignored. On the whole, economic homogeneity has to be determined by no 
one single and exclusive factor but by a careful examination of aU the factors 
that affect the economic condition of the country, m., meteorological conditions, 
nature of the sod, conformation of the surface, the conditions under which 
agriculture is carried on, density of population and the habits of the people, 
immunity from or liability to famine, similarity of production and consump- 
tion, etc. 

8. Economic homogeneity is indeed a vague term, and homogeneous areas, 
even homogeneous districts, fulfilling entirely the above definition, are certainly 
few. Districts of which the predominating features are the same, have been 
grouped together to form a circle, and British India, excluding Burma, has been 
divided into 20 circles, besides the four ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras, which, for reasons mentioned below, have been treated as 
independent circles. In making this division the present administrative 
provincial boundaries have been disturbed as little as possible. A proper 

B 2 
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economic division of India should, rightly speaking, consist of a much larger 
number of circles, but the compilation of separate statistics for each of these for 
so many years would be too enormous a task. 1 'have, therefore, kept 
the number of circles as low as possible, consistent with the object of the 
division. 

9. Under orders of the Government of India, Burma has been excluded from 
the scope of the enquiry, though price statistics of Eangoon and the other parts 
of Burma are published separately. The main reason for excludmg Burma is that 
the statistics of prices available in regard to it are too meagre to form the basis 
of any satisfactory conclusions. It was not found possible to collect reliable and 
sufficient data for the nineties from most of the districts. Upper Burma was 
annexed only three years before the period under investigation, and it was in a 
disturbed state for some years, commerce and trade were unsettled and there are 
very few merchants or firms now, who have been carrying on business in Upper 
Burma since the nineties and have preserved accounts. From the meagre 
statistics that could, in the circumstances, be available, it would not obviously 
be safe to draw any conclusions regarding the rise of prices in Burma. Exception 
might be taken to the exclusion of Burma from the scope of the enquiry on 
the ground that it is “ the granary of India ” and exports a large quantity of 
rice to India. It should, however, be borne in mind that Burma is really a 
separate country and the economic conditions prevailing there are essentially 
different from those of India proper. 

]0. Under orders of the Government of India, Native States have also 
been excluded from the scope of the enquiry. 

11. As already mentioned, the four chief ports — Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras — have been treated as four separate circles, because the conditions 
prevailing at these ports are totally dissimilar to those in the remaining parts 
of the divisions in which these ports are situated. The price quotations at the 
'.;orts are extremely important for comparative purposes. They have a relation 
with upland prices, as well as with the prices in the world markets. Again, the 
number of articles for which price quotations are available are very much greater 
than at other centres. The modern economic conditions are also more pronounced 
in these port circles. Calcutta, for example, has within itself and its neighbour- 
hood over 50 jute mills, over 30 oil mills, 20 ironworks, 15 cotton mills, 15 
flour mills, 8 shellac factories, 9 rope works, 7 saw mills, 7 silk mills, 7 tanneries, 
4 bone mills, 3 rice mills, 1 paper mill, besides sugar factories, chemical 
works, and a host of minor enterprises ; its export trade in jute and jute 
manufactures is of the annual value of 31 crores of rupees ; its tea exports, of 
the annual value of over 8 crores ; its oil exports, of 6 crores. Calcutta also 
controls some 200 coal mines and 300 tea gardens. For these reasons, the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras have been taken as units of 
independent study. 

12. British India, excluding Burma, has thus been divided into twenty- four 
circles (including the four sea ports), the homogeneity of which has been 
decided on only after careful statistical examination and, in most cases, consultation 
with local officers. 

; 13. The administrative divisions and the economic circles into which I have 

di^ ided India are shown in map No. 1, and their details are given in the statement 
on page 5. A brief description of the special features of each circle will be 
found in Appendix A. 
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Administration 
or Province. 


Economic Circles.! 


i Population (in 

j THOUSANDS) 
j AND PER ACRE OF 
'cultivated land. 


Districts comprised 
in each Circle. 


Total acreage showing 

PRINCIPAL CROPS (iN 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES). 


Principal 

crops. 


Annual Annual 
average average 
acreage acreage 
1890-91 1907-08 
to , to j 
1894-95. 1911-12. ! 


Percen- 
[ tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 


Percen- 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 


Bengal, Nortli-'( 
em and East- I 
em. 


Brahmaputra Valley . — 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, 
Nowgong, Darrang, 
Kamrup, Goalpara. 
Surma Valley. — Sylhet, 
Cachar. i 

Hill Districts . — Garo . 
Hills, Khasi and Jaintia , 
Hills, Naga Hills, 
Lusliai Hills. j 


f Horih Bengal. — .Jalpaiguri, 
Eungpur, Dinajpur, 
Malda, Eajshabi, Bogra, 
( Pabna. ; 

East Bengal.— \lymen- 

singh, Dacca, Tipperah, 
Farid pur. 


! f Eice . 
6,714 J Oilseeds 
1-186 'I Te.i . 

I (^Others 


Bengal with 
Orissa. 


' Bengal, South--, 
j em and Wes- 
tern. 


Behar 

Orissa. 


and Chota Nagpur 


Behar with 
Darjeeling. 


United Pro- 
vinces of 
Agra and 
Ondh. 


Agra Provin- 
ces, East. 


f| Southern Bengal. — Chit- j' 
tagong. Noakhali, Bac- ' 
kergunge, Khulna, 24- ! 
Parganas. I 


Central Bengal. — Murshi- { 
dabad, Nadia, Jessoro. | 


Western Bengal. — Bir- 

bhum, Burdwan, Ban- 
kura, Hughli, Howrah, 
Midnapur. 

Orissa. — Balasore, Cut- 

tack, Puri, .4ngul. 


Singhbbum, Manbhum, 
Eanchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau. 


’’ North Behar. — Champa- 
ran, Saran, Muzaffar- 
pur, Darbhanga, Mon- 
ghyr (part), Bhagalpur 
(part), Purnea, Darjee- 
ling. 

South Behar. — Sbahabad, 
Patna, Gya, Monghyr 
(part), Bhagalpur 
(part), Sontbal Par- 
ganas. 


Eastern districts. — Mir-"! 
zapnr, Benares, Jaun- 
pur, Ghazipur, Ballia, ( 
Azamgarh. I 

Sub-montane districts . — | 
Gorakhpur, Basti. J 


r 

' Eice . 

Other food- 
; 21,912 J grains. 
1-367 Oilseeds 
Jute . 
Others 


I fEice . 

] I Other food- 

26,797 J grains. 
1-539 j Oilseeds 
I Jute . 

(_ Others 


Other food- 


I fEice . 

I WTieat 

I Barley 

24,019 J Maize 
1-164"* Other food 
grains. 
Oilseeds 
fOthers 


' fEice 

I Wheat 
Barley 
Maize 
Gram 

j 1‘219"^ Other food 
i grains. 

I ' Oilseeds 


! j Sugarcane 
1 (.Others 


7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

■' 3,898 

: 4.299 

1 

73-3 

76.0 

277 

.313 

5-2 

5-5 

326 

34S 

6-1 

6-1 

1 ?,20 

fi99 

15-4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12-4 

5,321 

5,659 

100 

100 

1 

9,849 

9,532 

! 60-6 

59-4 

1 1,776 

1 1,107 

1 10-9 

6-9 

' 1,446 

1.491 

1 8-9 

9-3 

1,837 

2.307 

11-3 

14-3 

1.353 

1 

1,614 

( 8-3 

10-1 

16,251 

16,051 

100 

100 

; 12.947 

13,663 

1 75-2 

78-5 

j 1,757 

1,182 

1 10-2 

6.8 

1 779 

510 

, 4-5 

2-9 

246 

i 451 

; 1.4 

2-6 

1,497 

1,600 

1 

S-7 

1 

9-2 

17,226 

17,406 

100 

100 

4,337 

4,587 

j 

! 63-5 

70-2 

1,143 

1,386 

16-7 

21-2 

7S9 

344 

11-6 

.5-3 

563 

218 

8-2 

3-3 

6,832 

6,535 

100 

100 

10,749 

8,911 

47-7 

43-2 

1,111 

1,198 

4-9 

5-8 

837 

1,196 

3-7 

5-8 

1,677 

1,440 

7-5 

7-0 

4,686 

4,633 

20-S 

22-4 

r-, 

9/4 

1,155 

4-3 

5-6 

2,493 

2,107 

11-1 

10-2 

22,527 

20,640 

100 

100 

2,723 

2,514 

29-6 

27-0 

795 

778 

8-6 

8-4 

1,295 

1,469 

14-0 

15-8 

310 

433 

'3-4 

4-7 

716 

631 

7-8 ■ 

6-8 

2,328 

2,532 

25-3 

27-2 

360 

273 

3-9 

2-9 

363 

333 

3-9 

3-6 

319 

333 

3-5 

30 

9,209 

9,296 

100 

100 
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Population (in 

! THOUSANDS) 

I AND PEK ACHE OP 

‘cultivated land. 


Total acreage showing 
PRINCIPAL crops (IN 
THOUSANDS OP ACRES). 


Admtotation Economic CSrcles.1 
or Province. i 


Districts comprised 
in each Circle. 


Principal 

crops. 


i Annual < Annual 
[’average average 
acreage acreage 
1890-91 1907-08 
to to 

1894-95. 1911-12. 


Percen- 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7. 


Percen- 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 

8 . 


United Pro- 
vinces of 
Agra and 
Oudh. 


BundeUshand 


United Pro- Agra 


Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamir- 
pur, Banda. 


’ I The Doab.- — Saharan-' 

pur, Muzatiarnagar, 
Sleerut, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh.Muttra, Agra, 
Etah, Mainpuri, 

Farrukkabad, Eta- 
wah, Cawnpore, | 

Fatehpur, Allahabad. 1 
Hill districts.— Dehva, | , 

I Dun, Garhwal, Al- 
mora, liainital. | 


1 

! 6 

' i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

■ (''wheat 

448 

243 

14-7 

8-2 

j .Jo war 

454 

654 

14-9 

21-9 

1 Gram 

837 

819 

27-4 

27-4 

Other food- 

714 

766 

23-4 

25-7 

‘ 1 grains. 

: j Oilseeds 

286 

340 

9-4 

11-4 

(_^Others 

312 

160 

10-2 

5‘4: 

Total 

3,051 

2,982 

100 

100 


vinces of vinces, North-^ Central districts. — Bij- )>• 34,184 

A ] 1 I Tvr..-.-,,, I I.IO~ 


Agra and and West in- 
Oudh, eluding Oudh. 


Punjab with 
Delhi. 


Punjab and 
North-West 
Frontier 
Province. 


and West in- nour, Moradabad, 1-13T 

eluding Oudh. Budaon, Bareilly, 

Pilibhit, Shajahan- 
pur. 

Oudh. — Kheii, Bah- 
raich, Gonda, Fy- 
zabad, Barabanki, 

Sitapur, Hardoi, . 

Unao, Lucknow, Rae 
Bareli, Sultanpur, ’ 

1^ Partabgarh. J 

f Jetch Doab. — Shakpur,*) 

; Gujrat. j ; 

' Sechna Doab. — LyaU- | ; 

pur, Jhang, Gujran- I I 

wala, Sialkot. 

Bari Doab. — Jlultan, 

Montgomery, Lahore, 

Punjab, East ■< Amritsar, Gurdaspur. y 
, Eastern districts. — Ho- 

shiarpur, JuUundur, 

^ Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 

Hissar, Eohtak, Gur- ' 

. gaon, Delhi, Karnal, 

Ambala. 

Bill districts. — Kangra, 

L Simla. 

f East of Muza- 

I fiargarh, Mianwali, ! 

I Attock, Jhelum, , 

i Punjab, W est J Rawalpindi, Hazara. ■. 4,874 

i ] , Trans-Iiulus. — Pesha- | ' -860 

I 'war, Kohat, Bannu, 

I Dera Ismail Khan, ; 

! (. Dera Ghazi Khan. J 



fRice . ' 

4,875 

3,447 

16-2 

114 


j Wheat 

5,343 

5,284 

17-8 

17-6 


! Barley 

3,138 

3,424 

10-4 

11-4 


Jowar 

1,607 

1,640 

5-3 

5-4 


Bajra 

1,348 

2,370 

4-5 

7-9 

33,640 

J Maize 

1 Gram 

1,153 

1,788 

3,356 

3-8 

5-9 

1T18 

4,708 

15-7 

11-2 


Other food- 

3,778 

4,436 

12-6 

14-7 


' grains. 

1 Sugarcane . 

889 1 

868 

3-0 

2'9 


j Couon 

1,014 

1,138 

3-4 

3-8 


',^Otheis 

2,199 

2,343 

7-3 

7-8 


Tot.al 

30,052 

30,094 

100 

100 


I 4,874 

r -860 


Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Bombay 


Sukkur, Larkana, 
Karachi, Hyderabad, | 
Thar and Parkar. j ' 


Wheat . 1 

5,299 

6,139 

28-4 

32-0 

Baiiey . j 

996 

819 

5-3 

4-3 

Jowar . 

2,007 

736 

10-8 

3-8 

Bajra . . | 

1,174 

1,131 

6-3 i 

5-9 

Maize . . ^ 

884 

885 

4-7 

4-6 

Gram . . i 

2,658 

2,945 

14-2 

15-4 

Other food- i 

2,772 

1,520 

14-8 

7-9 

grains. j 

Oilseeds . [ 

1 

738 

875 

4-0 

4-6 

Cotton . 1 

614 

911 

3-3 

4-8 

Others . ' 

1,525 1 

3,211 

8-2 

16-7 

Total . i 

1 

18,667 

19,172 

100 

100 

1 

Wheat 

2,277 

2,400 

400 

42-8 

' Barley 

435 

337 

7-6 

6-0 

1 Jowar . 

351 

262 

1 6-2 

4-7 

; Bajra , 

693 

530 

12-2 

9-4 

' Maize . 

417 ' 

437 

! 7‘3 

7-8 

j Gram . 

279 

357 

; 4-9 

6*4 

i Other food- 

516 : 

480 

! 9-1 

8-6 

! giains. 

' Oilseeds 

345 

263 

6-1 

4-7 

j Cotton 

145 

131 

i 2-5 

2-3 

J Others 

1 

235 

412 

I 4T 

7-3 

I Total 

5,693 

5,609 

1 100 

100 

Rice 

681 

1,040 

* 20-7 

25-3 

Wheat 

498 

457 

1 15-1 

IM 

Jowar . 

492 

576 

i 14-9 

14-0 

Bajra . 

769 

916 

23-3 

22-3 

Other food- 

249 

422 

i 7-5 

10-3 

grains. 

Oilseeds 

412 

327 

1 12-5 

7-9 

Cotton 

100 

267 

3-0 

6-5 

Others 

100 

110 

30 

2-6 

Total 

3,301 

4,115 

100 

100 
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DmSIOH OF HSTDIA INTO ECONOMIC CIRCLES 


I POPtTLATION (is , 
I THOUSASDS) 

! ASD FEB ACRE OF 
CULTIVATED LASD.^ 


Administration 
or Province. 


Economic Circles. I 


Districts comprised 
in each Cii'ole. 


Bombay . ; Gujarat 


PanchmahalSj Kaira, 
Ahmedabad, Broach, 
Surat. 


! Konkan 


Thana, Kolaba, Eatna- 
! giri, Kanara. 


Khandesh . — West Khan- ') 
desh, East Khandesh. 
Deccan Plateau. — Nasik, I 
Ahmednagar, Poona, ■ > 
Satara, Sholapur. I 

Karnatak. — Bijapur, Dhar- | 
war, Belgaum. J 


3,039 ' 3,111 
2-393 I l-932'‘ 


■Central Pro- Berar 
Vinces. 




■Central Pro- I Central Pro- 
^ vinces -with ! -vinces. 
Sambalpor. 


Buldana, Akola, Amraoti. 
Yeotmal. 


Nerbudda V alley. — Hosh- I"! 
angabad, Narsinghpur, i j 
Sangor, Damoh, Jub- ! j 
bnlpore, Mandla. ' [ 

Waingunga and Maha- I 
nodi basins. — Seoni, | I 
Chanda, Balaghat, V 
Bhandara, Drug, Rai- | 
pnr, Bilaspur, Sambal- , j 
pur. j 

South-Western districts.— \ I 
Nimar, Betul, Chhind- ( 

^ wara, Nagpur, Wardha. ' J 


9,877 11,603 
•584 -686 


JDadras 


Madras, North- 
EasL 


Ganjam, Vizagapaiam, 
Godavari, Kistna, 
Guntur, NeUore. 


' 10,897 12,087 


Total acreaoe showisg 

PBISCIPAL CROPS (K 
THOUSAKDS OF ACRES). 


Percen- 
tage of 
each 


Percen- 
tage of 
each 


Principal 

crop?. 

Annual j 
average 
acreage 
1890-91 
to 

1894-95.; 

Annual 

average 

acreas:e 

1907-08 

to 

1911-12. 

crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7. 

crop to 
total 
in 

column 

8. 

6 

7 

8 

: 9 

10 

Rice 

394 

260 

10-7 

8-1 

Wheat 

358 

218 

9-7 

6-8 

J ow ar . 

613 

548 

16-G 

17-0 

Bajr.i 

' 481 

423 

13-1 

13-1 

Other food- 

916 

764 

24-9 

23-7 

jirains. 

Oilseeds 

1 149 

144 

4-0 

4-3 

Cotton 

666 

773 

18-1 

24-0 

Others 

106 


2-9 

2-8 

Total 

3,683 

3,218 

100 

100 

Rice 

782 

974 

01-6 

GO-5 

Other food- 

388 

- 516 

30-5 

32-0 


Others 

100 

120 

7-9 

7-5 

Total 

1,270 

1,610 

100 

100 

Wheat 

1,561 

1,055 

7-6 

5-2 

Jowar . 

, 7,060 

6,019 

j 34-4 

29-9 

Bajra . 

4,168 , 

4,525 

1 20-3 

22-5 

Other food- 

; 3,621 

3,668 

1 17-7 

18-3 

grains. J ‘ j 

Oilseeds 

1,497 

1,264 

7-3 

6-3 

' Cotton 

' 2,143 

3,103 

10-4 

15'4 

1 Others 

466 

477 

2-3 

2-4 

Total 

1 20,516 

20,111 

100 

100 

Wheat 

! 

1 

1 

i 901 . 

318 

1 

! 13-4 

4-3 

Jowar . 

2,237 

2,560 

33-2 

35-3 

Other food- 

684 , 

898 

10-1 

12-4 

grains. 





Oilseeds 

596 

236 

8-8 

3-3 

Cotton 

2,229 

3,132 

33-1 

43-2 

Others 

94 . 

109 

1-4 

1-5 

Total 

6,741 

7,253 

100 

100 

Rice 

j 

4,346 

5,320 

25-7 

26-9 

Wheat 

3,916 

2,832 

23-1 

14-3 

Jowar 

1,288 

1,974 

7-6 

10-0 

Gram . 

791 

980 

4-7 

4-9 

Other food- 

3,291 

4,525 

19-4 ; 

22-8 

giains j 





Oilseeds 

1,975 

2,303 

11-7 

11-6 

Cotton 

715 

1,252 

4-2 

6-3 

Others 

j 

604 

626 

3-6 

3-2 

Total 

16,926 

19,812 

100 

100 

Rice . . : 

1.731 j 

4,586 

1 

32-0 

39-7 

Jowar . . 1 

928 1 

1,363 

17-2 

11-8 

Bajra . . i 

325 

723 

6-0 

6-3 

Ragi . 1 

227 

791 

4-2 

6-8 

Other food 

\Ml 

1,935 

19-4 

16-7 

grains. t 





Oilseeds . ; 

389 

641 

7-2 

5-5 

Cotton 

206 

323 

3-8 , 

2-8 

Others 

549 

1,197 

10-2 . 

10-4 

Total 

5,402 

11,559 

100 . 

100 


s 
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Poptn:.ATioif (rs 
THOtrSAlSDS) 
ASD PER CULTI- 
VATED LAND. 

Total acreage showing 
PEtSCIPAL CROPS (in 
thousands OP ACRES). 

Percen- 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7. 

Percen- 
tage of 
each 
■crop to 
total 
in 

column 
; 8. 

1 

Administration 
or Province. 

Economic Circles. 

District comprised 
in each Circle. 

1901. 

1911. 

Principal 

crops. 

1 

[ Annual 
' average 
acreage 
1890-91 
to 

1894-95. 

Annual 

average 

acreage 

1907-08 

to 

1911-12. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

' 

Madin.s 

Madras, North 

Bellary, Kurnool, Anan- 
tapur, Cuddapah. 

) 3,899 
f -550 

5,000 

•649"| 

Rice 

Jo war . 

1 Bajra . 

! Ragi . 

1 Other food- 
j giains. 

' Oilseeds 

Cotton 

Others 

1 

j 

338 

2,102 

526 

298 

2,137 

1 

506 

734 

390 

323 

2,149 

609 

294 

2,605 

491 

929 

301 

4-8 

29- 9 
7-5 

4- 2 

30- 4 

7-2 

10-4 

5- 6 

4-3 

27-9 

7-9 

3-9 

33-8 

6-4 

12-1 

3-7 






i Total 

7,031 

7,706 

100 

100 

Do. . 

r 

Madras, South 

Central dittricti. — Chit- 
toor, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot. 

Cauveri PaHey.-- -Salem, 
Coimbatore, Trichiuo- 
poly, Tanjore. 

Southern districts. — ! 

Madura. Eamuad, 

TinneveUy. 

18,856 
^ 1-553 

' 

19,464 

1-214^ 

<■ 

i 

1 

Rice 

Jo war . 

'■ Bajra . 

Ragi . 

Other food- 
. uiaiD'. 
Od.seeds 

Cotton 

Others 

3,122 

1,498 

1,906 

1,103 

2,417 

813 

584 

700 

4,159 

1,725 

2,311 

1,427 

3,028 

1,453 
989 
946 1 

1 

25-7 

12-3 

15-7 

9-0 

19-9 

6-7 

4- 8 

5- 9 

25-9 

10-8 

14-4 

8- 9 
18-9 

9- 1 
6-2 
5-8 






Total 

12,143 

16,038 ' 

100 

100 

1 

/ 

Kadif.s with 
Coorg. 

Madras. West . 

i 

Nilgiris, Malabar, Coorg, , 
South Canara. 

) 4,037 
j 2-167 

1 

1 

- 

4,334 

1-765* 

Rice 

Other food- 
grains. 

Coffee . 

Others 

1,205 

103 

114 

441 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1,480 ! 
138 ' 

76 

762 

1 

64-7 

5- 5 

6- 1 
23-7 

60-3 

5-6 

3-1 

31-0 


1 




Total 

1,863 1 

2,458 

i 

100 

100 


Sir Robert GiffeD’s 1 4. By dividing India into a number of independent economic circles, a serious 
price states.” '**" attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the late Sir Eobert GifEen, who 
in answer to Sir David Barbour’s queries before the Gold and Silver Commission 
said as follows : — 

“ Nobody would like, more than I would, to see a very good study of Indian 
prices. Each place I should like to see taken by itself, and all the articles 
belonging to that place, and a good index number framed for about 50 places, 
and if you could include wages as well, so much the better. Then I think 
you might have something which would enable you to arrive at very interesting 
conclusions. (You are asking more for India than you have given us for England, 
have you not ?) I am, certainly ; but there is one reason why you would not 
require to have so many places in England, that it is a much smaller place than 

India, and the facilities for com..- unication are very great 

If I might make a remark, it is not in any offensive way that I am going to speak 
it, there are a great many prices for India, but they are published without any 
note or comment of any kind, and without explanations of apparent discrepancies 
from year to year, or between place and place. That seemed to me very important 
and at any rate the prices should be much more useful to outsiders like mvself 
if they were carefully annotated and investigated.” (Minutes of Evidence — Gold 
and Silver Commission, Volume 1. 1888.) 
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Period embraced in the enquiry. 

15. The terms o'f reference required the enquiry to be limited to the fifteen The period eoterei 
years, 1895 — 1909. But for reasons explained in Appendix C, dealing with the con- extends'iro^sw 
struction of index numbers, and as this period commenced with a series of, more 

or less, severe famines and ended with a period of highly inflated prices, T 
have considered it advisable to extend the period of the enquiry backwards to 
1890, especially because the five years, 1890 — 1894, have been taken as the base 
for purposes of comparing the statistics of all later years, and also because it is 
desirable to go back a few years prior to the period of violent fluctuations in 
prices, in order that a sufficiently detached point of view might be obtained. The 
enquiry has also been brought up to the end of 1912. Records from 1890 were 
found, on the whole, to be fairly accessible, though, in very many cases, much 
wheat had to be winnowed from a deal of chaff and stubble ; but it has not been 
found possible to go back to earlier years. ^ 

Tours. 

16. Messrs. Shirras and Gupta and myself made extensive tours in all 

parts of India with a view to collect and correlate reliable statistics cf prices ceonomie eireico. 

and wages, and to examine the question of the rise of prices locally. The 

places visited in each circle were typical and are shown in map No. 1 published 

with the report. We visited 92 places in all. I myself visited most of the 

central and important places, and was sometimes accompanied by one or both 

of my assistants. The latter also visited some places by themselves. The 

main object of these visits was, as mentioned above, to collect statistics on the 

spot, and also to examine the present method of collecting statistics of prices 

and wages, furnished to the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, and 

the general economic condition of the district. Before proceeding on tour, I 

communicated to District Officers and non-official bodies, details of the statistics 

required, questions intended to be discussed and facts proposed to be examined. 

We interviewed both officials and non-officials, and discussed with them various 
questions connected with the subject of the enquiry. W’e examined the leading 
citizens of the district, bankers, merchants, landlords, tenants, . and labourers 
The tours were thus invaluable as a means of understanding and studying local 
conditions. I should add that wherever we went we received every possible help 
from both officials and non-officials and my cordial thanks are due to them. 
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The 8c«i»e of the 
atafis^es collected. 


The sclecHon of 
eommodities. 


CHAPTER III. 

Collection of Materials. 

17. 1 was mucli impressed at the outset of the enquiry by the absence of statistics 
of prices and wages which would enable one to judge, even with approximate 
accuracy, the extent and effects of the change in price levels in the country. It 
was, therefore, necessary to collect various classes of statistics, including those 
of prices and wages, from independent sources, and the collection, sifting and 
correlation of these have involved an immense amount of labour and trouble. 
Special effort was also made to collect statistics up to the latest date pos- 
sible. The statistics now published will, I hope, be found to be a collection of 
statistics of Indian prices and wages, more comprehensive and reliable than any, 
previously collected. These include prices from 1890 to 1912 of as many articles 
as were available in each part of India ; wages, for the same period, of skilled and 
unskilled labour in large cities and industrial centres and other urban and rural 
areas ; acreage under cultivation and outturn of each crop for each year up to 
1911; statistics of rainfall divided into months and seasons ; statistics of popu- 
lation ; statistics of external and internal trade ; statistics of coinage, currency in 
circulation, absorption of gold and silver, balance of trade; statistics of 
the world’s production of gold ; statistics of prices in other countries of some 
of the most important commodities exported from and imported into India ; 
statistics of railway transportation charges in India, and of freights to and 
from foreign countries ; statistics of the world’s production of wheat, rice, 
cotton, sugar, etc. ; statistics of the growth of railway and other co mmuni cation a 
in India ; and banking and other miscellaneous statistics. 


Statistics of Peices. 

18. The general plan followed in the enquiry was to select a comprehensive list 
of representative staple commodities and trace the course of prices of each, from 
year to year, from 1890 to the latest possible date, in most cases the statistics 
having been brought up to the end of the calendar year 1912. 

19. The first step in the enquiry was, therefore, to determine the com- 
modities for which price statistics should be quoted, the object being to obtain a 
result, representative, as nearly as possible, of the cost of living and the industrial 
life of the community as a whole. As many as possible of the main staple articles 
of Indian production and consumption have been selected, consistent with the pos- 
sibility of obtaining continuous price quotations and with the avoidance of dupli- 
cation and also the preservation of proportion as between several divisions and 
classes into which commodities have been divided. Manufactured articles as well 
as raw materials have been included though specialised lines have been avoided. 
Choice was, however, in some cases limited by the difficulty of securing con- 
tinuous quotations of certain articles. On the whole, the list is a fairly com- 
prehensive one and the items have been classified in thirteen general groups. The 
following list shows the articles which have been included and the classes into 
which they have been grouped. 
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List of Articles. 


— 

Botanical Names of Source. 

— 

Botanical Names of Source. 

I. Food-grains — Cereals. 


V. 

Other articles 


» 


OP FOOD — contd. 


1. Rice ..... 

Oryza sativa Linn. 




2. Wheat .... 

Triticum sativum Linn. 

(i) Condiments and 


3. Wheat-flour. 

99 99 99 


spices — contd. 


4. Barley .... 

Hordeum vulgare Linn. 




5. Jowar or cholam 

Andropogon Sorghum 

7. 

Catechu . 

Acacia Catechu Willd. 


Brot. 

8. 

Coriander seed . 

Coriandrum sativum 

6. Bajra . . . 

Pennisetum typhoideum 



Linn. 

Rich. 

9. 

Cumin seed 

Cumenum Cyminum Lxnn. 

7. Maize .... 

Zea Mays Linn. 



zeylanicum Breyn. 

8. Ragi or Marua . 

Eleusine coracana 

10. Ginger 

Zingiber officinale Roscoe. 

Gaertn. 

11. Methi (Fenugreek) 


9. Oats .... 

Avena sativa Linn. 

12. 

Safiron. . 

Crocus sathni Linn. 

10. Kodon .... 

Paspalum scrobiculatum 

13. 

Tamarind. 

Tamarindus indica Linn. 


Linn. 

14. 

Turmeric . 

Circuma longa Linn. 

11. Kangni or Kakun 

Setaria itaUca Beauv. 



12. Sathi .... 

Oryza Sps. 




13. China or Vari 

Panicum miliaceum Linn. 

{ii) Animals and ani- 


14. Veragu .... 

99 99 99 


mol produce. 




1. 

Fowls. 


II. Food-grains — Pulses, 


2. 

Chicken. 


Peas or split peas. 


3. 

Beef. 




4. 

Mutton. 


1. Gram .... 

Cicer arietinum Linn. 

5. 

Meat, goat. 


2. Axahar or Red gram . 

Cajanus indicus Spreng. 

6. 

Eggs, Fowls. 


3. Musur .... 

Ervum Lens Linn. 

7. 

„ Ducks. 


4. Mung or Green gram . 

Phaseolus radiatus Linn. 

8. 

Milk. 


5. Matar .... 

Pisum arvense Linn. Pis- 

9. 

Ghee. 



um sativum Linn. 

10. 

Butter. 


6. Khesari .... 

Lathyrus sativus Linn. 

11. 

Curd. 


7. Urd or Kalai or Black gram . 

Phaseolus Mungo Linn. 

12. 

Kheer. 


8. Kulthi or Horse gram . 

Dolichos biflorus Linn. 




9. Moth .... 

Phaseolus aconitifolius 


[in) Others. 



Jacq. 




10. Barbati or Indian bean 

Dolichos Lablab Linn. 

1. 

Salt. 




2. 

Fish. 




3. 

Onion 

Allium Cepa Linn, 

III. Sugars. 


4. 

Garlic 

Album sativum Linn. 



5. 

Potatoes . 

Solanum tuberosum Linn . 

1. Sugar, reflned. 


6. 

Brinjals . 

Solanum Melongena Linn . 

2. „ unrefined (Gur or Jag- 


7. 

Pulbul. 

gery). 


8. Sago 

Metroxylon Sagus Rotth. 


9. 

Arro'WToot 

Curcuma angustifolia 

IV. Tea and Coffee. 




Roxh. 



10. Mahua 

Bassia Sps. 

1. Tea 

Camellia Thea Linn. 



2. Cofiee .... 

Coffea arabica Linn. 

Cattle food — 




1. 

Grass. 


V. Other articles of food. 


2. 

Straw. 




3. 

Bran. 


(i) Condiments and spices. 


4. 

Bhusi. 


■ 1. Aniseed .... 

Pimpinella anisum Linn. 




2. Black pepper 

Piper nigrum Linn. 

VI. Oilseeds, oils 


3. Betelnut .... 

Areca Catechu Linn. 


AND OILCAKE. 


4. Chillies .... 

Capsicum Sps. 




5. Cloves .... 

Eugenia caryophyllata 

Seeds — 

; - 


Thunb. 

1. 

Rape and mustard 

Brassica Sps. 

6. Cardamom 

Elettaria Cardamomum 

2. 

Linseed . 

Linum usitatissimum. 


Maton. 



Linn. 


c 2 
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List of Articles — contd. 


— 

Botanical Names of Source. 


Botanical Names of Sooice. 

VI. Oilseeds, oils and oil- 


X. Hides and 


CAKE — contd. 


Skins. 


Seeds — contd. 


Cow hides. 


3. SesamuiQ 

Sesamum indicum D C. 

Buffalo hides. 


4. Poppy seed . 

Papaver somniferum 

Goat skins. . 



Linn. 

Sheep ., 


5. Castor seed . 

Eicinus communis Linn. 



6. Earthnut 

Arachis hypogaea 



7. Niger .... 

Guizotia abyssinica Cass. 

XI. Metals. 


8. Cotton seed 

Gossypium Sps. 



9. Cashew-nut 

Anacardium occidentale 

1. Copper braziers. 



Linn. 

2. Spelter, hard. 


10. Sorguja .... 

Guizotia abyssinica Cass. 

3. Pig, iron. 


11. Safflower seed . 

Carthamus tinctorius 

4. Iron, hoop. 



Linn. 

5. ,, bar. 


Oils — 


6. .. sheets. 

■ 

1. Mustard oil . . . 

Brassica Sps. 

7. „ rolled rod. 


2. Cocoanut oil . 

Cocos nucifera Linn. 

8. Galvanised j 

3. Linseed oil . . . 

Linum utitatissimum 

corrugated sheets, i 


Linn. 

9. Tin block. 


4. Castor oil ... 

Ricinus comlnunis Linn. • 

10. „ plates. 


5. Oil-sesamum 

Sesamum indicum D C. 

11. Yellow metal. 


6. Safflower oil . . . 

Carthamus tinctorius 



7. Oil-Groundnut . 

Linn. 



8. Oil-mahua . • . 

Bassia Sps. 

XII. Other raw .and 




MANUFACTURED 



- 

ARTICLES. 


Oilcake — 


Coal. 


1. Kape.cake 

Brassica Sps. 

Charcoal. 


2. Castor oil cake . 

Ricinus communis Linn. 

Coke. 


3. Groundnut cake . 

Arachis hypogaea Linn. 

Kerosene oil. 




Shellac. 




Saltpetre. 


VII. Textiles —Jute. 


Indigo . 

Indigofera Sps. 


r Corchoms capsularis 

Tobacco leaf . 

Nicotikna Tabacum Linn. 


3 Linn. 

Myrobalan 

Phyllanthus Emblica 

eJuwtJj LiJkYi • . • • 

j Corchorus olitarius 


Linn. 


V, Linn. 

Eire wood. 




Cocoanut 

Cocos nucifera Lnnn. 

Jute manufactures — 


Cocoanut kernel 


1. Twill bags. 




2. Hessians. 






XII. Building 




MATERIALS. 


vni. Textiles — Cotton. 






Bricks. 


Cotton raw — 


Tiles. 


„ ginned 

Gossypium Sps. 

Lime. 


„ unginned. 


Surki. 


Cotton manufactures — . 


Sand. 


Yams. 


Kankar. 


Piece goods. 


Khoa metal. 

i , 



Cement. 




Thatching grass. 


IX. Other Textiles. 


Bamboos. 




Teak wood 

Tectona grandis Linn. 

Silk, raw. 


Sal timber 

Shorea robusta Gaertn. 

Wool „ 


Jamoon wood 

Eugenia Jambolana 

Hmp „ . . 

Crotalaria juncea Linn. 


Lamk. 
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20. Variations in prices affect aU classes and individuals in the community, 
whether producer, dealer or consumer. Wholesale price ratios, especially those retail prices, 
of raw materials, being more sensitive than retail prices, reflect industrial and 

trade conditions, while, from the standpoint of the cost of hving, retail prices 
form the most effective basis for estimating the changes in the purchasing power 
of money, being, as they are, subject to variations in local and special conditions, 
and representing, as they do, in any event, the actual cost of the commodities 
to the consumer. VTiolesale price quotations have, therefore, been kept 
throughout distinct from retail prices and separate statements are published of 
the two kinds of prices. 

21. The retail trade in food-grains in India is still so organised that abnor- 

mahties in prices, though much less than formerly, must be expected to occur, and retail prices. 
It should, however, be remembered that in some cases the connection -between 
retail and wholesale prices is very close, while in others very small indeed. In the 
case of markets with considerable stocks, the connection between retail and whole- 
sale prices is exceedingly close ; wholesale quotations differ slightly from retail 
prices and the differences are merely the cost and profit of retailing. In some 
markets the organisation is such that the influence of one individual predominates. 

This forms a striking contrast to a market in which there are independent dealers. 

In Muttra, according to Mr. Moreland, Director of Agriculture, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, one of the big shopkeepers fixes the prices at which he is prepared 
to sell, and the brokers carry his rates roimd to the other shops : “ it is not 
necessary that the other dealers should sell at the same rates, but generally they 
do so with shght variations.” In markets which are more or less restricted, 
the weighmen come from larger periodical markets in the district, and inform 
the dealers in the headquarters market of the prices that have been paid, and the 
•dealers then fix the headquarters rates after consulting the Chaudhri. This is 
very hke a ring ; outsiders do not bring grain to this market, the supphes being in 
the hands of these dealers, who get the grain from their agents in the villages.” 

22. It is also necessary to remember that a close comparison between two small 
markets is apt to lead to false conclusions. In some markets, sellers can 
control the supply if they can form, as it were, a ring : in others, cultivators 
bring grain for sale without previous arrangement and shopkeepers have 
to watch arrivals before fixing their rates. The daily variation in prices in 
some small markets is considerable, especially when they deal in exporting 
commodities and are in touch with the main wholesale trade. The rate at 
which a change of price takes place depends on the intimacy of the connection 
with the large wholesale trade markets. The change of price which is produced 
by this contact is sometimes impeded by local causes. In this connection 
Mr. Moreland says : “ Bulandshahr depends on information from Khurja, Hapur, 
and Hathras, all of which are in connection with the main wholesale trade of the 
country. Muttra gets news daily from Hathras, but rehes on telegrams from 
Calcutta and Bombay. In Budaun, Messrs. Kalb Brothers announce their buying 
rates beforehand, and these set the standard for the season. Fatehpur takes 
its rates from Bindki market ; but Bindki in its turn is governed by Cawnpore, 
which is within carting radius. Jaunpur gets telegrams from Patna and Calcutta, 

Basti from various neighbouring districts, and Gonda from Calcutta and • 

Cawnpore. Unao is entirely governed by Cawnpore, twelve miles distant, while 
Hamirpur with no railway yet, is also dependent on Cawnpore but in a rather 
cunous way. The local supphes of wheat in Hamirpur are normally insuf&cient ; 
the crop is not held up to a great extent after harvest, and as soon as local supplies 
are worked off, the rate settles to that of Cawnpore plus cost of carting. Gram 
on the other hand, is usually available in excess, and hence its price is lower than 
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ftkolesale and retMl 
prices published 
separately. 


that of Cawnpore by the cost of caniage, but if local stocks run short it becomes 
dearer than Cawnpore by the same amoxmt.” 

23. Statistics of Wholesale and Retail prices of the commodities mentioned in. 
the list on pages 11 and 12 in all the twenty-four circles, with one exception, viz., 
the Konkan, where reliable wholesale prices were not available from 1890, have 
been compiled and are published separately. The sources from which quotations 
have been obtained and the method in which the statistics have been compiled, 
are described in detail in Appendix B. It has not been possible to include 
in each of the circles all the articles in the hst, as many of them do not form 
staples of trade and consumption m some circles, and it has not been always 
possible to secure continuous quotations for many of them for the entire period 
under investigation. 


, Index N umbers. 


Object of Index 24. If all prices went up or down together in the same proportion it would be 

numbers. measure the changes in the value of money. Some prices, however, go up, 

while others go down, and, in times of great and rapid development, even though 
they may move in the same direction, they do not all change to the same extent; 
To obtain a measure of the general trend of prices, resort is had to the method of 
index nmnbers. A period is selected as the standard, and with the prices of this 
period comparisons are made of prices in other years, the prices being expressed 
in the difierent years as percentages of the price of the commodity in the standard 
or basic period. In Appendix C of this Report, the chief points in the construc- 
tion of an index number are discussed in detail, viz,, (1) the selection of a basic 
period, (2) the selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, (3) the 
method of collecting price quotations of the commodities selected and the 
calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basic period, and (4) the 
averaging of these price ratios. 


Period adopted as 
fte base. 


25. The basic period selected for the enquiry is the quinquennium, 1890 — 94. 
This is a typical or normal period unafiected by such circumstances as famine 
and unseasonal rainfall. It was impossible to find, during the period under 
investigation, any consecutive ten years, some portion of which was not seriously 
affected by exceptional circurnstances. It was, therefore, not practicable to 
select, as the Committee of the British Association recommended, a ten year 
basic period. 


The eommoditfes 
selected. 


Sources of price 
quotations. _ 


26. The commodities selected for the index numbers include raw and. 
manufactured articles and, although it was impossible to include all articles 
bought and sold in the country, reliable quotations have been collected for a large 
number of representative commodities and grades of commodities. It will be 
noted that in the majority of the circles the commodities, of which price 
quotations have been obtained, are the products of the soil, as is to be expected 
in a country in which those connected with agriculture are 73 per cent, of the 
total population. 

27- The sources of these quotations are, as described in Appendix B, the 
published records of Government, the price currents of the Chambers of Commerce,. 
, the account books of merchants, trade reports, and the price registers of the 
local authorities in most of the districts into which India is divided. 


28. Considerable attention has been given to the question of “ weighting.” 
Statisticians have disagreed as to whether all commodities should be given the 
same importance in an index number. It has sometimes been pointed out that the 
system of averaging which gives an equal importance to all commodities, would 
not present a correct view of the general price level, the purchasing power of 
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money being much more affected by a rise or fall in tbe price of an important 
article than by a similar fall or rise in the price of an article of little or no 
importance. In Appendix C, pages 207 to 212, the various methods of weighting 
have been criticised. It has, with the sanction of the Government of India, 
been decided to adopt unweighted index numbers generally. In addition to the 
unweighted index numbers, weighted index numbers for India, Calcutta and 
Bombay have been constructed to anticipate theoretical criticism, the weights 
assigned to each class of commodities in these circles being described in Appen- 
dix C. 


Foreign Price Levels. 

29. The collection of price statistics would have been incomplete, without a Statistics of foreign 
collection of statistics of the prices prevailing in other countries, of articles similar sei'Mted''^'fdw. 
to those which are exported from and imported into India. Statistics are 
published showing the prices of wheat, rice, jute, cotton, barley, maize, sugar, 

tea, cofiee, blackpepper, rapeseed oil, cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, silk, 
wool, hides and skins, iron, copper, tin, zinc, and coal. It has also been neces- 
sary to compare the general rise of prices in various countries, by means 
of index numbers published by the statistical offices of the United Kingdom, 

Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Canada, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand. They have all been reduced to a base of 1890 — 94, the average index 
numbers for which have been taken as 100. Eeference has been made to some 
of these index numbers in Appendix C, which deals with the construction of index 
numbers. 

30. The sources of the foreign price statistics and of the index numbers are Sources of forefga 
as follows : — for the United Kingdom, the publications of the Board of Trade 

dealing with prices, the Economist, the index numbers of Sauerbeck and the 
price statistics on which they were based ; for the United States, the publications 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor; for Canada, the special report 
on wholesale prices in Canada (R. H. Coates) pubhshed by the Department 
of Labor ; for Germany, statistics of prices and index numbers furnished 
by the Imperial Statistical Office, Berlin, through the British Ambassador ; 
or Italy, statistics sent by the British Ambassador at Rome and “ Statica dei 
Prezzi del frumento del pane, del vino, dellocarni, dello burro, e del riso, in 
Milano ” (Milan 1909), “ II costo della veta” by Signor M. Alberti ; for Russia, 
statistics furnished by the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg. The Australian 
price statistics have been obtained from the Federal Government’s Statistician 
and the New Zealand figures from the Minister of Industries, Commerce and 
Agriculture. These latter include Government statistics and also those contained 
in the memorandum on the course of Prices in New Zealand by Mcllwraith. 

The statistics for China have been forw'arded by the British Ambassador in 
Peking, while those for Japan have been collected through the British 
Embassy, Tokio, and the Imperial Japanese Consul-General, Calcutta. The 
statistics of prices in Argentina have been obtained through the Consul- 
General of the Argentine Republic, Calcutta. 


Agricultural Statistics. 


31. The prime factor which determines the price level of agricultural pro- 
ducts in a country like India is the total produce of the commodities in the year 
concerned. In determining the causes of the rise of Indian price levels, it has, 
therefore, been necessary to compile statistics of the area under crops and their 
outturn. The statistics of area under crops in each year are published annualU 


Statistfes of area 
uBder enltlTatioB 
and their sonreea. 
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Importaace of rain- 
fall statistics. 


by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, in Volume I of the Agricul- 
tural Statistics, but they are of very varying value in the different provinces. 
The procedure followed in the different provinces in compiling these statistics is 
described in detail in Appendix D of this report. 

32. In areas having a subordinate revenue staff, statistics relating to cultiva- 
tion are collected by this agency and are, in most cases, fairly correct. But 
where there is no special agency for the collection of these statistics, they can hardly 
be relied upon. In Bengal, Bihar and in the permanently settled parts of Assam, 
except, perhaps, in cadastraUy surveyed areas, the figures are practically guesses 
of the village Chowkidar (policeman). It is true they are reviewed and in some 
cases revised by district officers, but they also are guided by their general ideas, 
which may be far from correct. 

33. Statistics of acreage imder cultivation have been compiled for each circle 
from the figures published in the “ Agricultural Statistics ”, for the districts which 
constitute the circle concerned. The footnotes appended to these statistics will 
show that the figures are in some cases frirnd facie inaccurate. In most of these 
cases local authorities have found it impossible to revise the inaccurate figures, 
and I have consequently been compelled to incorporate them as they are. 
Some alterations in the figures were, however, necessary for reasons given 
below 

As explained in Appendix D, the figures published in the ‘ ‘Agricultural Statis- 
tics ” for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province from 1906-07 have 
been calculated on an entirely different basis from those published for the earlier 
years. The provincial authorities found it impossible to revise the figures for the 
earlier years on the lines of those for the later years. They have, however, 
kindly furnished figures for the later years revised according to the method 
followed in the earlier years, and these have been adopted in the tables pub- 
lished with this report. In some provinces, agam, figures under certain crops 
were not available for the earlier years and, in some cases, those under two or 
more crops were lumped together. These have been spht up according to their 
proportion in later years and the gaps in the earlier years have been filled up in 
consultation Avith the local authorities. Some incongruous figures for some 
districts have also been revised in the light of earlier and later figures. 

34. Statistics of the outturn of the more important crops are also pub- 
lished for each circle. The method followed in calculating these will also be 
found in Appendix D. 

Statistics of Cattle. 

35. Few questions are of such vital importance to the cultivator as the supply 
of cattle for agricultural purposes. Statistics showing the number of cattle in each 
circle have been compiled to test the theory which has repeatedly been put forward 
by witnesses that the supply of cattle, both of milch cows and plough bullocks, 
was steadily decreasing in consequence of the closing of grazing grounds and of 
pathways for cattle in villages, restrictions imposed on the grazing of cattle in 
forests, the spread of epidemic diseases and the slaughter of cattle for food or for 
the hide trade. The sources from which the statistics have been obtained and the 
method which has been followed in their compilation are explained in Appendix D. 
For reasons therein explained, no great reliance can. I am afraid, be placed om 
these statistics. 

Statistics of Rainfall. 

36. Most writers on the rise of Indian price levels have held that a primary, 
if not the primary, cause of the rise is a decrease ia the supply of agricultural 
produce due to a deficiency of rainfall. “The rainfall of the year,” says 
Mr. Atkinson in his paper on Rupee Prices in India, 1870 to 1908, “ has been 
shown to have had the greatest influence of all conditions on prices in India.. 
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The fact that the crops in India are mainly dependent on the extent of the 
rainfall is sufficient evidence to show that when the rainfall is deficient, the 
crops also must be deficient ; this results in the supply of necessaries not equalling ^ 

the demand, and prices rise.” Most of the persons consulted b\ us, in the differ- 
ent parts of India, also laid much emphasis on this question of rainfall as a prime 
factor in the rise of prices and said that during the last two decades rainfall has 
been specially deficient and vmseasonable in India. To test the validity of these 
statements statistics of rainfall have been compiled for all the circles for the 
years 1890-1912 and tables are published showing the monthly rainfall in each 
circle year by year. 

37. The failure of the monsoon is undoubtedly the greatest danger of Indian 
agriculture. It is not so much the total rainfall during the monsoons, as its 
distribution during the several months in which it falls, that has an important 
bearing on the success or failure of the crops. The months have, therefore, been 
grouped in the several circles into periods of heavy, moderate, light or no rain- 
fall, and the total rainfall in each of these periods in the different circles is also 
published. 

38. The figures of seasonal rainfall have also been converted into percen- 

tages of the normal. The normals have been based on the average yearly i-erceuia;;^= of the 

rainfall of the longest periods (generally 30 to 50 years) for which statistics 

are available and have been supplied by the Meteorological Department. A 

comparison of the rainfall of any year with the average fall of a short period 

will not justify one to conclude that the rainfall in that year was deficient or 

excessive. It has, therefore, been necessary to compare the rainfalls of the 

several years with the average rainfall of a much longer period, f.e., the normal 

rainfall, instead of the average rainfall of the quinquennium 1890-1894, which 

has been taken as the base for all other statistics. 

39. A separate table is also published showing the years in which the rainfall Deficiency tables, 
in the months of heatdest fall has been more or less deficient as compared with 

the normal. This is based on a table published by Dr. Walker, Director General 
of Observatories in India, comparing the deficiencies of rainfall in different 
countries of the whole world. Dr. Walker’s table has also been reproduced. 

40. A series of charts has also been prepared to show, at a glance, for each charts, 
year and for each circle, the actual and the normal rainfall in the several seasons. 

The normal has been represented by a straight line, while the fluctuations of the 
actual have been shown by pillars above or below the line. When these charts 

are compared with those of prices, the importance of rainfall as a determinant of 
Indian price levels wiU be clearly seen. 

41 . A brief description of the special characteristics of rainfall in the different jiithods of 
parts of India and the methods in which the statistics have been compiled will be 
found in Appendix E. 

Statistics of Wages. 

I 

42. The object of the statistics of wages is to indicate the changes in the object of Wage 
standard rates of wages, that is to say, changes in the material prosperity of the 
working classes. Variations in the cost of living affect wages only^ slowly, and 

it is necessary to see whether wages have risen in response to the rise in the 
cost of hving and how such rise in wages compares with the rise in the general 
price level. 

43. The principal record of the statistics of wages is the “Prices and Wages,” ”“7.® ®*.®*^‘‘** 
which shows the average wages per month of “unskilled” and “skilled ” labour wages ” unrcUabie. 
in certain selected (but not always typical) districts in each province since 1884. 

But the information given is not a reliable index of the fluctuations in the 
earnings of the different working classes in India. A syce or horse-keeper is 
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taken as representative of a domestic servant, but the class represented is very un- 
important. A common mason, carpenter and blacksmith are taken as types of 
skilled labourers and one rate of wages is pubbsbed for all of them, though their 
remuneration is actually far from equal. The group, '‘unskilled labour”, is 
represented by only an able-bodied agricultural labourer, which expression itself is 
but too vague. No discrimination has also been made between the rates of 
wages of the different working classes prevailing in rural and urban areas and 
industrial centres, and in many cases, cash wages for labourers employed in 
towns or their neighbourhood, which are in no way typical of the rate prevailing 
in agricultural areas, have been returned as rates of wages for agricultural 
labourers. 

44. On the whole, it has been found impossible to utilise the statistics 
published in the “ Prices and Wages” for agricultural labour and for common 
masons, carpenters or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers, especially 
as the statistics are in many cases whoUy unreliable. 

45. The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 
selection of the different classes of wage-earners and their classification. It was 
not possible to obtain statistics of wages on as large a scale as that on which those 
of prices have been obtained, but the ground covered is very considerable. The 
wages which have been collected are, it is believed, typical of most, if not all, other 
occupations for whiph it has not been possible to collect statistics. 

46. In Appendix G has been described, in brief, the special features in 
the collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics. The wage- 
earners have been divided into four classes — those employed in industries, in 
important cities with a large population, in smaller towns and in rural areas. 
The following statement shows the different classes of wage-earners for whom 
statistics have been collected and the groups into which they have been divided. 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated for all the wage 
statistics and are pubhshed separately, the average of the years 1890-94 being 
taken as the base. 

1. — Industrial wages- 
Wages in Industries, etc. : — 



Jute. 

Leather. 


Cotton. 

Paper. 


Wool. 

Brewing. 


Sugar. 

Railways. 


Tea. 

Other Factories and Work- 


Coal. 

shops. 

11. — Wages in Important Towns- 

Artisans. 

General Labourers. Domestic Serrants. 

i 

Carpenter. 

Cooly. 

' Coachman. 

Blacksmith. 

Beldar. 

Syce. 

Mason. 

Driver. 

' Sweeper. 

Bricklayer. 


Bhisti. 

Stone-cutter. 

1 

Durwan. 

PoUshman. 


Punkha-puUer. 


Brick-moulder 

Painter. 

Guilder. 

Glazier. 

Ashphaltman. 

Grainer. 

Lineman. 

Markman. 

Thatcher and Gharami. 
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111. — Wages in other urban areas. 


, 

Artisans. General Labourers. 

Domestic Servants. 

■■■■■■ 

Carpenter. | Cooly. 

Coachman. 

Blacksmith. ; Beldar. 

Syce. 

Mason. 

Sweeper. 

Bricklayer. 

Bhisti. 

Brick-moulder. ' 


Stone-cutter. ■ 


Painter. 1 



IV. — Rural Wages. 


Village Artisans. 

Agricultural Labourers. 

Village Carpenter. 

Ploughman. 

Village Blacksmith. 

Reaper. 

Thatcher and Gharami. 

Weeder. 


Transplanter and Sower. 

Driver. 

Others. 


Statistics of Trade. 

47. The statistics of foreign or external seaborne trade, as published in the statistics ortrade 
compilations of the Commercial Intelligence Department, have been used for several 
purposes : — 

i. For calculating from the declared values average annual wholesale price 
quotations at the several ports in cases where independent quotations were not 
available. In the Indian Customs Act, it is provided that the value of the goods 
imported or exported should represent (1) their wholesale cash price, less trade 
discount for which goods of the like kind and quality are sold, or are capable of 
being sold, at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may 
be, without any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods 
imported) of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof ; or 
(2) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the like 
kind and quantity could be delivered at such place, without any abatement or 
deduction except as aforesaid. It is thus possible to use the Seaborne Trade 
statistics as a source of price quotations. 

a. To show the growth of India ’s foreign trade and the movements of the 
trade in the more important commodities, namely, cotton and cotton manufac- 
tures, tea, sugar, foodgrains and jute. 

Hi. To determine the surplus production available for export. 

iv. To show the movements of the imports of the necessaries of life and of 
articles of luxury as indicating changes in the standard of hving. 

V. For calculating the balance of India’s trade with foreign countries. 

48. Three sets of statements of foreign trade are published, the first showing statements ol 
the imports and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries ; 

the second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and 
to Burma and foreign countries, and the third the imports and exports of Burma 
itself from and to other parts of British India and foreign countries. 

49. The imports are in all cases net imports both as regards value and quantity, 
the re-exports having been deducted. Imports from and exports to foreign 
countries by parcel post have been included, but not, as a rule, the contents of 
foreign registered letters received and despatched. The imports and exports of 
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Government stores have also been excluded from these statements. Every one 
of the three sets of statements of foreign trade shows : — 

(1) The declared values of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

(2) The declared values of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

(3) The quantities of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

(4) The quantities of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12. 

The first two sets {i.e., that for India, and that for India excluding Burma) 
show in addition the values of the imports and exports of all articles 
calculated at the average prices of the quinquennium 1890 — 1894. 

50. Another set of statements shows the comparison between the declared 
values of the total imports and exports, and also- those of some important classes 
of articles for each year and the average of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 
and the distribution of the differences according as they are due to (i) fluctuations 
in quantities, (ii) fluctuations in prices and (iii) fluctuations in prices on the 
difierences between the quantities of any year and the averages of the quinquen- 
nium 1890-91 to 1894-95. The percentage figures under head (ii) above show the 
extent of the rise or fall in the price-level of the commodities concerned, the 
average price of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 being taken as 100. These 
statements have been adapted with some amplification from a publication of the 
Board of Trade, London. 

51. Statistics are also pubhshed of the total trade of the several provinces, 
carried by road, rail, river and sea and also India’s trade with ^other 
countries carried over the land frontier. The value figures for these are not 
reliable and as they might lead to misapprehension, only statistics of quantities 
are published. Details regarding the sources and the methods of compiling 
the statistics of trade will be found in Appendix H. 

Communication s. 

52. Another set of exhibits shows the development of communications from 
1890 onwards, separately for each circle and for the whole of India. It is well- 
known that in recent years the improvement of communications has played a most 
important part in the internal development of the country. The growth of railways 
and other means of communication has done much to bring the different parts 
of India into contact with one another. Railways have increased with great 
rapidity since 1881. To-day there are 33,000 miles of railway in India and Burma 
as compared with 25,300 miles in 1901, 17,300 miles in 1891, 9,900 miles in 1881, 
5,100 miles in 1871 and 1,600 miles in 1861. The following table shows the open 
mileage of railways in India (excluding Burma) during each of the years 1890 to 
1912. 


Year. 

! 

j Slileage. 

1 

1 

Year. j 

! 

Mileage. 

1890 

1 

i 15.865 

1902 

24,573 

1891 

: 16,696 

1903 

25,452 

1892 j 

17.148 

: 1904 

25,956 

1893 

! 17.826 

j 1905 

26,805 

1891 

1 18,188 

i 1906 

27.503 

1895 

18,756 

! 1907 

28,345 

1896 

19,-365 

! 1908 

28,953 

1897 

20,251 

1909 

29,962 

1898 

21,046 

1910 

30,542 

1899 

22,603 

1911 

31.268 

1900 

1901 

23,640 

24,082 ' 

i 

1912 

i 

31,981 
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53. ' Before railways were constructed, the cultivator derived little benefit from 4<iveDt of railways, 
an abundant harvest. His markets were confined to a small area ; and if the supplv 

was greater than the demand, as it would be in a good year, prices fell and he 
lost the profits from the larger yield and sometimes found it more economical 
to leave part of his crop uncut. Railways have altered these conditions. Thev 
have rendered possible the transfer of supplies from areas of plenty to areas of 
scarcity. The smallness of the variations in prices in recent years, all over India, 
even in years of famine, and the feasibility of alleviating distress at a compara- 
tively small cost are perhaps the best justification of railway extension. When one 
area is suffering from famine, another area is hkely to have an abundant harvest, 
and it is possible for the surplus produce of one part to supply the deficits of 
another. In fact, famine no longer means scarcity of food supplies but mere 
scarcity of money to buy food which is ahvays less difficult to meet. It is no 
longer possible to find, as in the years 1802-1804, a period of terrible famine in the 
Deccan and Rajputana, while the price of bajra in Gujarat did not rise higher 
than 27 seers per rupee, for want of means to convey the surplus grains of Gujarat to 
the famine-stricken districts. In 1864-65 and 1877-79, there was no famine in 
<4ujarat but a very severe famine in other parts of India where owing to facilities 
of communications grain was exported from Gujarat, so that the price of bajra in 
Kaira actually rose to 7| and 9 seers in the two years. In the United Provinces^ 
in 1838, the price of wheat rose in Agra to 13| seers, while in Khandesh the price 
of jowar was as low as 61 seers. In 1861 and 1869, there was again a famine in the 
United Provinces, and no failure of crops in Khandesh. The railway, however^ 
which had brought Khandesh into direct communication with -Igra, was the 
means of levelling up prices so' that the price of wheat in Agra was 14 and 12 seers 
and that of jowar in Khandesh 16 and 12| seers. Diu’ing the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1900, for example, food grains to the enormous extent 
of nearly 2,500,000 tons were imported into famine-stricken areas which in ordinary 
years exported about 250,000 tons. It is evident that in a vast country like India, 
which is predominantly agricultural and where crop prospects are so wiclelv divergent 
and distances so great, railways must exercise a great influence over prices. 

54. Railway returns, it is interesting to note, show that the ordinary trade, 
during the last two decades, in millets, pulses and other minor food products has not 
been less brisk than that in articles of international trade such as wheat, cotton, oil- 
seeds, and that movements of articles of luxury such as sugar, tobacco, spices, etc., 
have also very largely developed. The advent of the railway has been of special 
advantage to the peasantry. In all the large productive tracts, the introduction 
of railways is usually followed by the substitution of central markets, where 
the producers are brought face to face with dealers and brokers and are no 
longer dominated by the village shopkeeper who would take over the crop from 
the cultivators at his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which 

he himself disposes of it. The villager is thus brought into touch with the outer ' 

world ; he learns the ways of trade, and reaps the profit of bountiful 
harvests. A ith the railways, there has been a remarkable development of 
the carting industry owing to the traffic between railway stations and the 
markets of the interior. Even the smallest cultivator has thus benefited, because 
his plough bullocks are no longer out of work for nearly half the year, or 
let out at the lowest possible rate. The owner of a cart now keeps his cattle 
at work for the greater part of the year at a remunerative rate, since for 
distances of 30 miles and less, carts compete, generally speaking, successfully with 
the railway. The main effect of the great extension of railways that has 
characterised the last 20 years has been the steadying influence described 
above, which tends to the equalisation of prices. In the tracts which have been 
recently opened out, the price of produce has obviously risen in accordance with 
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the intensity of the demand for its surplus elsewhere. The Deccan and other regions 
of uncertain harvests have great seasonal fluctuations.®|Now, prices keep 
within comparatively moderate limits and it is no longer in the power of the 
local Burinia to keep up prices higher than in other locahties, allowing for the 
charges of transport. 


Statistics of Railway 
mileage. 


' 55. The statistics published show the progressive open mileage of every 
railway and of the collective open mileage in each circle in each year from 1890 
to 1912. The statements have been compiled from information furnished 
by the different railways. The Railway Administration reports do not show 
the mileage of railways by civil districts, but the total mileage of each railway as 
shown in these reports have been reconciled with the district totals furnished 
by the different Railway administrations. 


Extension of roads. 56. With the extension of the Railway system, it has become more and 
more necessary to construct roads to feed the railways. Before the advent of rail- 
ways, roads were the only means of communication for the exportation of surplus 
produce ; and as the harvest season coincided with the drying up of the rivers, 
there was not much need for bridges except on the great trunk roads, while even 
on these, permanent bridges have not to this day been constructed over many 
of the large rivers, ferries or floating bridges doing duty in their place. The 
former roads were, in many cases, merely embankments across low-lying places 
with easy graded approaches to rivers and cleared and linked surfaces elsewhere. 
With the introduction of railways, conditions have altered and a demand for 
bridged and metalled communications have been created which would give access 
to the railway line at all times of the year. Railways have thus had a great 
influence in stimulating progress in road-making and developing the traffic to 
be carried over them. 


57. The extension of Local Self-Government has also had a great influence 
in the same direction. Most provinces of British India are now provided with 
District and Sub-district boards, whose primary duty it is to apply the funds 
at their disposal to the maintenance and improvement of local communications, 
which have, under this system, been developed to a remarkable extent. 


58. Statistics are published showing the progressive total mileage of roads, 
metalled and unmetalled, in each circle and in all India, year by year, from 1890 
to 1912. They have been compiled from information furnished by District and 
Sub-district boards, Municipalities and Public W orks officers regarding roads under 
their respective control. The figures were not complete in some cases and 
have involved the most careful examination, allowance having had to be made 
for the transfer of some roads from one controlling authority to another. Some 
roads originally metalled have gradually degenerated into unmetalled ones and 
some unmetalled roads ha\-ing become unimportant have been gradually abandon- 
ed altogether. Variations due to remeasurement, realignment, and erosion by 
rivers, and sudden increases in mileages in some years by special famine relief works 
constitute some of the other causes of the peculiar fluctuations observable in 
the statistics pubhshed. In the case of the districts of Lucknow, Ganjam, Coorg, 
and the hill districts of Assam, it has not been possible to get any reliable 
information at all and they have accordingly been omitted altogether. 

59. Roads and railways, together, have revolutionised the methods of 
transport, so much so that pack animals, on which the country was chiefly depen- 
dent for the purpose, have been almost entirely displaced by wheeled vehicles 
throughout the greater part of the country. It is only where railways have not 
penetrated, that pack transport has preserved any important share of long 
distance traffic, except in sandy or hilly -tracts where a considerable anmunt of 
local traffic is still dependent on this means of conveyance. 
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60. With the growth of communications by railway and road there has been a Extension oi 
considerable increase in telegraphic communications. The telegraph has linked by telegraphs. 
India on- to world markets. The Indian Telegraph Department transfers telegrams 

to the Indo-European Telegraph at Karachi ; to the Eastern Telegraph Company 
at Bombay ; and to the Eastern Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph 
Company at Madras. It has also wire connections with the Chinese Imperial 
Telegraphs at Nampaung in the Bhamo District, and with the Siamese Telegraphs 
at Myawaddy and Sinbyoodine and also interchanges with the telegraphic 
systems of Ceylon and Portuguese India, and of the Kashmir State. 

61 . The original tariff for messages between India and the United King- Reduction in 
domwas £5 per 20 words. In 1868, this was reduced to £2-17-6, and in 1871 it 

was raised to £4-10-0. In 1875, the word rate was introduced which was fixed 
at oj francs via Suez or Teheran, and 5 francs via Turkey. In 1881, the rates 
were increased to some extent but, in 1885, they were again reduced to 5 and 4i 
francs respectively. Since then the rates have been gradually reduced and an 
important modification has recently been brought into force by which very 
much cheaper rates are charged for what are called Deferred telegrams. Owing 
to the reduction in charges in recent years the traffic has developed to an 
enormous extent. 

62. The following figures have been obtained from the annual administra- Growth of telegraph 
tion reports of the Indian and Indo-European Telegraph Departments : — 




Year. 



! 

1 

1 

1 

Mileage of 
lines. 

Total number 
of OflSoes. 

Number of 
telegrams 
(in thousand'). 

Total 

receipts (in 
lakhs of 
rupees). 

1860-61 





1 

11,093 

14.) 


6 

1870-71 





t 

13,534 

197 

.577 

13 

1880-81 





1 

20,346 

254 

1,656 

39 

1890-91 





i 

37,070 

949 

3.407 

52 

1900-01 





! 

55.055 

1.939 

6,449 

93 

1903-04 





1 

59,692 

2,127 

7.307 

85 

1904-05 





i 

61,684 

2.189 

9.098 

88 

1905-06 





i 

64.730 

2,309 

10.461 

92 

1906-07 






67,537 

2,438 

11.385 

95 

1907-08 






68,940 

2,544 

12,7.50 

1,00 

1908-09 





i 

70,065 

2,658 

13,007 

97 

1909-10 






72,746 

2,762 

12,085 

86 

1910-11 






74,828 

2,856 

13,090 

93 

1911-12 





i 

76,571 

2,958 

14,720 

1,04 


'# 


63. In many inland parts of India, to-day, merchants daily receive copies 
of Reuter’s cables containing the prices of various staples prevailing in the great 
markets of Europe. It has frequently been pointed out that with the great 
increase in communications it is now possible for a Calcutta merchant to con- 
tract, through a clerk and the telegraph, with the manufacturer or dealer, at any 
of the world’s great centres of commerce, however distant, to sell him jute, 
hides, oilseeds, cotton, shellac or other Indian produce. Mr. D. A. Wells in his 
book, “ Recent Economic Changes,” quotes his own experience. He journeyed 
from New York to Washington with an eminent Boston merchant engaged in 
the Calcutta trade. Calling upon the merchant the same evening after arrival 

in Washington he said “Here is something, Mr. , that may interest you: 

Just before leaving State Street, in Boston, yesterday forenoon, I telegraphed 
to my agent in Calcutta, Tf you can buy hides and gunny-bags at — price, and 
find a vessel ready to charter, buy and ship.’ When I arrived here (Washington) 
this afternoon (4 p.m.), I found awaiting me this telegram from my partner in 
Boston, covering another from Calcutta, received in answer to my despatch of 
the previous day, which read as follows : ‘ Hides and Gunny-bags purchased^ 
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vessel chartered and loading begun.’ Here then, as an every-day occurrence, 
was the record of a transaction on the other side of the globe, the correspondence 
in relation to which travelled a distance equivalent to the entire circumference 
of the globe, all completed in the space of little more than twenty-four hours.” 

Freight Statistics. 

64. The importance of freights as a factor in determining prices, especiallv 
those of the great staple products of agriculture and manufacture, is well known. 
Freights have had a very great influence in the last 20 years in affecting relative 
price levels not only in different countries, but in different parts of the same 
country and it was clear from the outset of this enquiry that without any effort 
to measure the extent of the changes in the cost of maritime and Railway 
transport, this report would be seriously defective. 

65. The decrease in Railway transportation charges in India, during recent 
years, has had very important effects and on this important point it is worth 
while to quote the remarks of the Famine Commission of 1898 : — 

It is clear that the very marked tendency to equalisation of prices through- 
out India is due to the great extension of railways and to the opening 
up of large tracts of country formerly provided with inadequate 
means of communication. On almost all railways in India the sanc- 
tioned rates for grain vary from one-third to one-tenth of a pie per 

maund per mile In 1880, according to the Famine 

Commissioners, the charge for transport between the most distant 
parts of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and 
grain could be bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India 
and sold with fair profit in Southern India at 8 seers the rupee. 
At the present time, grain would be carried 1,000 miles for a little over 
10 annas per maund of 40 seers ; and wheat selling in the Punjab at 12 
seers the rupee could, if on the line of rail, be placed off 1,000 miles 
and sold at 10 seers per rupee.” 

66. Statistics have according!} been compiled of the railway transportation 
charges for important articles of commerce for selected leads. Maritime transport- 
ation charges from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to foreign ports have 
also been tabulated and also for some classes of articles from London to the 
Indian Forts. The sources from which the various rates have been obtained and 
the methods according to which they have been tabulated are explained in 
Appendix J. 

Population Statistics. 

67. Statistics of population have been compiled from the census reports of 
1891, 1901 and 1911. In the first place, it is necessary to see whether population 
has increased more rapidly than the means of subsistence. In the second 
place, an analysis of the census tables of occupation might give indications regard- 
ing changes in the industrial organisation of India and show whether there is a 
continuous exodus into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneration 
for their labour. The statistics of population might also be valuable as afford- 
ing a rough means of judging the effect of the rise in price levels. Given the 
increase of prices during the period under examination, the earnings during the 
same period of those engaged in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, or of those 
belonging to professions, not to mention the less definite category of the general 
unskilled labourers, and also the numerical strength of the different classes as 
shown in each of the census reports, it might be possible to gauge, to some extent, 
the effects of the price changes on the different sections of the population and 
on the country as a whole. In India, it is extremely difficult to show the 
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number engaged in each occupation. This, however, is a difficulty which is not 
confined to India alone. In the United States and in Germany, it has been held 
that a population census cannot be expected to give the requisite information 
regarding occupation, and that a comprehensive industrial survey obtained by 
detailed investigation and spread over a considerable time is to be preferred. In 
the report of the Census of England and Wales for 1891 it is said, “A census 
. . . does not supply data which are suitable for minute classification or 

admit of profitable examination in detail. The most that it is reasonable to 
expect from data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawing such a 
picture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true in its 
main lines, though little value can be attached to thei^^etailed features. It is not 
wise to demand from a material a result for the production of which it is unsuited.’’ 
Experts in industrial economics have shown that in the English census also the 
returns of occupation are incomplete in important particulars. 

68. For the purposes of this enquiry abstracts have been compiled from the 
occupation tables of the census reports for 1901 and 19ll , showing the occupation 
of the population of the different circles and of British India as a whole under the 
following main heads : — 

A. — Production of Eaw Materials. 1 

I. Exploitation of the surface of the earth — 

1. Pasture and Agriculture — i 

Income from rent of agricultural land.' 

Ordinary cultivators. 

Farm servants and field labourers. 

Growers of special products. j 

Raising of farm stocks. I 

Others. 

2. Fishing. ! 

Hunting. | 

II. Extraction of minerals — | 

Mines — | 

Coal. ' 

Others. ! 

B. — Transformation and ejiployjient of ! 

RAW MATERIALS. | 

III. Industry — 

Textiles. 

Hides, Skins, etc. : 

Wood. 

Metals. I 

Ceramics. j 

Chemical products, etc. I 

Food industries. | 

Industries of dress and the toilet. 

Building industries. 

Industries of luxury, etc. 

Other industries. 

69. It has not been found possible to compile a similar abstract for the 
census of 1891, on account of the many points of difference in the classification, and, 
more specially, as no differentiation was attempted in the census of 1891 between 
makers and sellers, who have been grouped imder entirely different classes in 
the census of 1911. The reclassification of the figures of 1891 would, therefore, 
necessitate the splitting up of a large number of heads arbitrarily, to bring them 
into line with those of the 1901 and 1911 censuses. No reliance could be placed 
on a compilation in which figures had to be manipulated arbitrarily and any 
comparison with manipulated figures would be altogether useless. 

70. The difficulties of compiling occupation tables and the inaccuracies in- 
herent in the statistics published in the census reports are discussed in Appendix K. 

E 


IV. Transport — 

Transport by water. 

„ by road. 

„ by rail. 

Other Transport. 

V. Trade — 

Banks, etc. 

Trade in textiles. 

Trade in other foodstuffs. 
Other trades. 


C. — Public Administration and Liberal 

ARTS. 

VI and VII. Public force and Public Admi- 
nistration. 

VIII. Professions and Liberal arts. , 

IX. Others. 

D. — Miscellaneous. 

X. Domestic Service. 

XI. Others. 

XII. Unproductive. 


tlassifleatlw at 
popolattM 
aecotdlBK t* 
oceapatiM. 


VOL. I. 
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71. The most important factor affecting the growth of population between 
1891 and 1911 was famine. The familiar furies always in the train of famine are 
cholera, dysentery, and fever which play havoc with an already exhausted and 
enfeebled population. In years of famine, in the last two months of the hot 
weather, when the stress on , the people reaches its climax, the danger of 
cholera is particularly great. It has been estimated that, during the two 
famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900, the death roll exceeded the normal mortality 
of non-famine years by 5,000,000, of which the greater proportion occurred in 
Native States. This abnormal mortality was, however, due, only in a small degree, 
to actual starvation ; cholera, dysentery, fever, and other epidemics claimed 
most of the victims. Another important factor to be remembered in connection 
with the statistics of population is the plague which vcommenced in the city of 
Bombay in September 1896. Between the date of the first official intimation of 
the existence of plague and the census of 1901, three-quarters of a million had 
died of this dreadful disease. Since the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
there has never been such mortality from plague as in India between 1896 and 
1912. The mortality was even from 70 to 85 per mille, though at times it was 
considerably higher. The Punjab had lost by 1912 about 2,250,000 persons from 
plague out of a total population of under 20,000,000 ; the mortality in that 
Province was highest in the villages, but some of the towns also suffered severely, 
the' town of Dinga having had the phenomenal mortality of 119’20 per mille in 
1907. It is interesting to note that the million limit in the plague mortality of 
all India in any single year was not reached till 1904, when 1,143,993 deaths were 
recorded. There were occasional fluctuations, as in 1908, when the plague 
mortality for all India dropped to 156,000, while in the previous year it was 
1,315,000. It is indeed a remarkable thing that the statistics of population show 
the increase, which they do, between 1891 and 1911. when the period had 
witnessed two of the greatest of famines and for three-quarters of the time 
plague had raged throughout the country in a more or less virulent form. At 
the same time remarkable economic changes have been at work — railways have 
been constructed ; irrigation extended ; jute, cotton, and tea cultivation develop- 
ed ; coal mines in north-eastern India, gold mines in Mysore, jute and cotton 
mills, etc., have all increased in number : and aU these have resulted in increased 
prosperity and the opening up of many new avenues of employment. 

Kent Statistics. 

72. Rent statistics are also published in order to show how far landlords 
have benefited by the rise in the prices of Indian produce. If by the opening up 
of the various parts of the country by railways and roads, exports have been 
encouraged (these exports being chiefly of agricultural produce), the effect of the 
development of India’s external trade may, in some degree, be to give a part of 
the resulting profit to landlords in the shape of increased rents. The pitfalls 
in this part of the work are more numerous than in any other. It has been 
necessary to verify every step in personal consultation with experienced officers 
of the pro\’inces for which it has been possible to publish rental statistics. 
A single statement of fact hardly applies even to a single province without 
very large exceptions. The chief difficulties are — (1) The increasing accuracy 
of the returns of rents, resulting in the rise being overstated. This is a very 
serious matter and in the Revenue Administration Reports of most zemindari 
provinces we find congratulatory remarks on the progress made in improv- 
ing the records. One Director of Land Records has said that this fact robs 
the statistics of all value for comparative purposes. (2) Sudden changes in the 
course of settlement. It would, in some cases, be statistically inaccurate to 
compare the districts where the settlement has been revised during the period 
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under investigation with districts of the same province where no revision has 
taken place within that period, because in the former case there will be a sudden 
rise justified by events, some of which occurred before the period 1890-1911 : (3) 
the large difierences in the classification of land tenures in the several provinces 
is very puzzling : (4) grain rents are also a source of difficulty, and each province, 
it may be said, has its own peculiarities in this respect. The figures given in 
Administration Reports sometimes include, for the United Provinces, for 
example, an estimate of the value of rents in kind and the value of such rents 
has gone up automatically with the increase of prices. If cash rents could have 
been estimated, it would still be most difficult, even if we were able to get at the 
real rise, to say how far this rise reflected a rise of prices. The tenants are under 
some sort of protection as regards the period when rents may be raised, and 
the extent to which the rents may be enhanced must be taken into consider- 
ation. The rent laws, such as those of Bengal and the United Provinces, ordinarily 
allow rents being enhanced in the same proportion as the rise in the prices of 
produce, after due allowance has been made for the rise in the cost of cultivation. 

73. Rent statistics in Revenue reports, although giving a fairly adequate 
indication of the fact that rents have risen during a certain period, cannot be 
taken as indicating altogether the extent to which rents have been influenced 
by prices. Moreover, we may eliminate the eflect of increased cultivation by 
taking the incidence per acre, but there will still remain to be considered the 
changes in the character of the cultivation, such as the extension of cultivation 
to inferior lands or the introduction of irrigation. 

74. The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central Pro- ®^***^*“ 
vinces and the Punjab. For Bengal and also for Bihar and Orissa, statistic® 
showing the increase in the amounts of road cess, which are based on rentals, are 
pubhshed for typical districts and these will indicate, to some extent, the increase 

in the rents paid to landlords. The sources from which these statistics have been 
obtained and the reasons for which it has not been possible do publish the statistics 
for other provinces are explained in Appendix L. 

Miscellaneous Statistics. 

75. Statements have been prepared showing the absorption of gold and 

silver in India. The quantity and the value of gold produced in India, the and sUTer ia laOiai 

quantities of gold imported and exported, the net imports of gold, the total 

receipts, the disposal of the progressive total together with the absorption of 

the year, and the average rate of exchange are all shown in separate columns 

in the statement. The absorption of gold in India rose from Rs. 6,20 lakhs 

in 1890-91 to Rs. 11,97 lakhs in 1903-04, to Rs. 22 crores in 1907-08, and to 

27,19 lakhs and 27,11 lakhs, in 1910-11 and 1911-12 respectively, so that the 

remark of Seyd in 1868 in his work on “ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges ” that 

“ except during the fe\Y years of an occasional stagnation of trade, India is always 

an importer of bulhon to a considerable amount, sufficiently so indeed as to 

alarm Europe ” is still true. It is interesting also to note that the remarkable 

increase in the absorption of gold has not been at the expense of silver. India 

has also been absorbing a much larger quantity of silver than before. 

76. Another statement shows how the Balance of trade in India has been Balance of Trade, 
adjusted year by year since 1876-77. It is necessary to give a few explanations 

in ret^ard to this statement. On the one side of the account are the payments 
due to India for her exports, for the import of capital into India, for remittances 
from foreign countries to persons residing in India including tourists ; on the 
other side, we have the payments due by India for imports from abroad, the 
SecretEjy of State’s drawings, the interest on capital invested in India through 
private channels, investment in other coimtries of the earnings of foreign 
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merchants, law^yers and other professional men doing business in India, and employes 
in State and private service, the earnings of foreign steamers employed in the coast- 
ing and foreign trade of India, remittances to Indians residing in foreign countries 
and premiums on policies issued by foreign insurance companies, etc. It is impossible 
to estimate many of these items with any pretence to accuracy ; I have, 
therefore, included in the statement only such items for which statistical data 
are available. The sea-borne trade figures of imports and exports in this 
statement exclude Government stores, as the former are paid for by Council 
bills, and the value of exports comparatively very small. Frontier trade has also 
been neglected, although in recent years it has been of some importance, the 
grand total in 1910-11 of exports and imports having been 9 J crores of rupees. 
According to statistics, it generally results in a net import into India of 
articles to the value of about 1-1 crores. Doubt has, however, been expressed 
as to whether the balance is in favour of or against India, and for the present 
purposes I have considered it best to neglect the frontier trade altogether. In 
recent years, the Secretary of State has always attempted to regulate his drawings 
of Council bills as far as possible in accordance vuth the demands of trade, and 
the total amount of his bills has generally been in excess of the amounts required 
by him to meet his sterling liabilities. As explained in Appendix M, these extra 
amounts have been taken to strengthen the portions of the Currency and the 
Gold Standard Deserves held in England. The imports and exports of enfaced 
rupee paper are only part of what should be classified under transfers of securities. 
The figures include only the amounts which pass through the Public Debt Office 
accounts. Securities, such as shares of jute or cotton mills, are sometimes 
remitted to and from India, but their amount cannot be estimated with any accu- 
racy. The declarations in the bills of entry for imports and in the shipping bills 
for exports, which are examined by Custom House Officials, show the wholesale 
cash price less trade discount for which goods of like kind and quality are being sold 
at the time and place of importation and exportation respectively. The declared 
import prices, therefore, include shipping charges and freights, while the values 
of exports exclude charges for freight. In a statement of India’s balance of trade 
no adjustment on account of freight is, therefore, generally necessary, except for 
the coasting trade. As regards the balance left for adjustment, it should be noted 
that a small percentage of under or over-declaration in the values of exports 
or imports may make a serious difference in the total figures. An error of two or 
three per cent, makes a difference of several crores of rupees. Thus, an over- 
valuation of only one ner cent, for exports and an under-valuation to the same 
extent for iajports would result in an error for 1911-12 of more than 3 crores 
of rupees in the final result. It should also be remembered that the balance of 
trade of a country is never settled within any precise twelve months, but if a 
series of years be taken the balance outstanding at the end of the period should 
not differ substantially from that outstanding at the commencement. 

Bbief account of the Indian Currency system and estimate of rupees 

IN circulation. 

77. Many writers have held that the change in the system of Indian Currency 
from a silver to a gold -standard has exercised a very important influence, on 
the general price, level of India. Some have also held that prices have gone up in 
India in consequence of the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the last 
decade, which in their opinion has led to a redundancy of rupees in circulation. It 
has, therefore, been considered desirable to give in Appendix M a brief account of the 
changes in the Indian Currency system and of the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption of a gold standard. The rotal amount of rupees in circulation from 
time to time has also been estimated, and a memorandum added showing the 
details of the calculatioui 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Analysis of Variations in Price Levels. 

78. The index numbers of wholesale prices for the several classes into which whattke Mfx 

commodities have been divided and for the different economic circles have been **‘*’*’ 

summarised to show — 

(1) the extent of the rise in the general level of prices in India ; 

(2) whether the rise has- affected aU classes of commodities alike or is 

especially marked in particular classes ; and 

(3) whether the rise has or has not been especially marked in any of the 

homogeneous economic circles. 

The extent of the rise of prices. 

79. The next four tables show the index numbers of wholesale rupee prices Wholesale prie« 

for India of all classes of commodities, as well as those of their equivalents in ***** 

gold converted at the respective rates of exchange of the different years con- 
cerned. Wholesale prices have been used as they are more sensitive than retail 

prices in reflecting industrial and trade conditions. Retail prices represent the 
cost of commodities to the consumer and, for estimating variations in the cost 
of living, form a better guide than wholesale prices. Retail prices in India? 
however, correspond in their movements generally with wholesale prices, espe- 
cially because, unlike European countries, the cost of retailing in India is 
extremely small. The index numbers of retail prices in the different economic 
areas have also been published and vdll be examined later on in showing how far 
wages have risen fari passu vdth the increased cost of li\'ing. 

80. The fluctuations in price levels have been large in the maiority of the groups smoothed averages 
of commodities. The prices of many groups have moved up and down more or less mnpora^'c^Ms^ 
rapidly, and the effect of temporary causes is clearly perceptible in the variations 

from year to year. Thus, when agricultural conditions have been so unfavourable 
as to cause a decrease in the outturn of agricultural products, the prices of these 
products have risen ; and with favourable agricultural conditions and an increase 
in the supply, prices have gone down. To eliminate the effects of these tempo- 
rary causes, smoothed averages are published for periods of five years, the first 
quinquennium consisting of the basic period, and the subsequent quinquennial 
being made up of the last four years of the previous quinqueimium and the year 
immediately following it. 

Index Numbers for India of Rupee Prices of different groups of articles for the 

years 1890-1912. 
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109 

121 

120 

1898 . 

109 

115 

100 

78 

110 

101 

89 

91 

84 

113 

106 

101 

112 

106 

109 

1899 . 

100 

102 

97 

71 

109 

101 

97 

87 

94 

124 

122 

103 

113 

iO-i. j 

108 

1900 . 

134 

139 , 

104 

67 

120 

122 

109 

108 

88 

115 

137 

112 

116 

122 ; 

126 

1901 . 

116 

130 i 

101 

66 

117 

118 

101 

104 1 

83 

118 

121 

107 

113 

116 1 

120 

1902 . 

109 

116 ; 

91 

65 

108 

114 

95 

102 ; 

84 

126 

116 

104 

120 

111 i 

115 

1903 . 

101 

106 

92 

66 

106 

100 

103 

106 , 

93 

136 

116 

106 

122 

107 . 

111 

1904 . 

97 

99 

96 

65 

106 

95 

109 

121 

91 

141 

113 

110 

125 

106 

no 

1905 . 

112 

115 

105 

C5 

115 

112 

127 

113 

98 

148 

115 

112 

128 . 

116 

120 

1906 . 

132 

140 i 

99 

65 

124 

132 

157 

121 

98 

164 

126 

118 

131 ! 

129 

134 

1907 . 

139 

147 1 

99 

72 

125 

141 

154 

123 

102 

161 

137 

123 

134 ; 

133 ' 

138 

1908 . 

168 

179 

106 

68 

124 

145 

119 

121 

86 

150 

121 

122 

136 1 

143 ! 

147 

1909 . 

146 

148 1 

109 

71 

124 

131 

111 

119 

93 

152 

116 

122 • 

138 j 

133 ! 

IQC 

1910 . 

127 

124 1 

112 

79 

130 

143 

119 

141 

96 

164 

118 

127 

142 

132 j 

137 

1911 . 

126 

122 1 

109 

83 

133 

149 

144 

145 

96 

159 

119 

126 1 

146 1 

134 

130 

1912 . 

143 

141 

111 

85 

136 

156 

160 

137 

fl8 

J.72 

128 

132 1 

! 

146 1 

141 1 

147 
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Index Numbers for India of Gold Prices of di^erent groups of articles for the years 

1890-1912. 


Years. 

Foodgrains — 
Cereals. 

Foodgrains — 
Pulses. 

Sugars. 

Tea and coffee. 

Other articles of 
food. 

* 

Oilseeds, oils 

and oilcake. 

j 

: Textiles — .Tuto. 

Textiles — Cotton, 

Other textiles. 

Hides and skins. 

Metals. 

Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles. 

Building 

materials. 

General Average 

General Average 
of Rupee ijriecs 

1890 . 

109 

113 

115 

112 

116 

; 

113 

108 

119 

118 

112 

115 

117 

116 

113 

97 

1891 . 

107 

108 

108 

102 

105 

106 

102 

104 

105 

103 

106 

106 

107 

106 

98 

1892 . 

107 

104 

96 

100 

98 

98 

102 

92 

92 

93 

97 

96 

96 

100 

103 

1893 . 

97 

95 

96 

93 

97 

98 

98 

99 

98 

99 

94 

96 

95 

96 

102 

1894 . 

80 

80 

85 

93 

84 

85 

90 

86 

87 

93 

88 

85 

86 

85 

100 

1895 . 

83 

90 

87 

89 

83 

92 

91 

90 

87 

106 

93 

93 

92 

89 

101 

1896 . 

102 

106 

92 

88 

93 

102 : 

98 

95 

86 

104 

97 

101 

100 

99 

106 

1897 . 

147 

158 

100 

83 

109 

113 

92 

97 

87 

109 

104 

102 

108 

120 

121 

1898 . 

112 

119 

104 

81 

114 

104 ; 

92 

94 

87 

117 

110 

104 

116 

109 

106 

1899 . 

104 

106 

101 

74 

113 

105 

101 

90 

98 

129 

127 

107 

117 

108 

104 

1900 . 

138 

143 

108 

69 

124 

126 : 

113 

111 

91 

119 

142 

115 

120 

126 

122 

1901 . 

120 

134 

105 

68 

121 

122 

105 

107 

86 

123 

125 

110 

122 

120 i 

116 

1902 . 

113 

120 

94 

68 

112 

118 ' 

99 

105 

87 

131 

120 

107 

124 

115 i 

ill 

1903 . 

105 

110 

96 

69 

110 

104 ' 

107 

110 

96 

142 

120 

110 

126 

111 

107 

1904 . 

100 

103 

100 

68 

110 

98 ■ 

114 

125 

94 

147 : 

117 

114 

130 

110 

106 

1905 . 

116 

119 

109 

68 

119 

116 : 

132 

117 

102 

154 , 

119 

116 

133 

120 

116 

1906 . 

137 

145 

104 

68 

129 

137 ' 

164 

126 

102 

171 1 

131 

123 

136 

134 

129 

1907 . 

144 

152 

103 

75 

129 

146 

160 

127 

106 

168 

142 

127 

139 

138 

133 

1908 . 

173 

184 

110 

71 

128 

149 ; 

123 

125 

89 

156 

125 

126 

140 

147 

143 

1909 . 

151 

153 

113 

74 

129 

136 ! 

116 

123 

96 

158 

120 

126 

143 

138 

133 

1910 . 

132 

129 

117 

82 

135 

148 : 

124 

146 

lOO 

171 

123 

132 

147 

137 ; 

132 

1911 . 

131 

127 

114 

87 

138 

155 

150 

151 

99 

166 

124 

131 

152 

139 ' 

134 

1912 . 

148 

146 

116 

89 

142 

162 1 

167 

142 

102 

180 

133 

137 

155 

147 

141 


Quinquennial average Index Numbers for India of Rupee Prices of Different Groups 

of articles for the years 1890-1912. 


1890-94 . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 i 

100 





100 


100 

100* 

1891-95 . 

100 

101 

100 

101 

99 

101 i 

102 



105 

101 

101 


101 

95 

1892-96 . 

102 

104 

99 

101 

99 

104 ; 

104 

101 

99 

Tffil 

103 

103 


102 

94 

1893-97 . 

110 

114 

100 

97 

101 

106 

102 

102 

97 

111 

104 

104 

105 

106 

98 

1894-98 . 

111 

117 

100 

93 

103 

106 

99 

99 

93 

112 

105 

104 

107 

■na 

100 

1895-99 . 

112 

118 

99 

85 

104 

106 

97 

96 

91 

115 

108 

104 

109 

108 

105 

1896-1900 

120 

126 

100 

79 

110 

109 

98 

97 

89 

114 

115 

105 ' 

111 


112 

1897-01 . 

121 

129 

101 

73 

113 

111 

98 

98 

87 

116 

118 

105 

114 


117 

1898-02 . 

114 

120 

99 

69 

113 

111 

98 

98 

87 

119 

120 

105 

116 

112 

116 

1899-03 . 

412 

119 

97 

67 

112 

111 

101 

101 

88 


122 

106 

118 

112 

116 

1900-04 . 

111 

118 

97 

66 

111 

no 

103 

108 

88 

127 

121 

108 

120 

112 

116 

1901-05 . 

107 

113 

97 

65 

110 

108 

107 

109 

90 

134 

116 

108 

123 

111 

115 

1902-06 . 

110 

115 

97 

6^ 

112 

111 , 

118 

113 

93 

143 

117 

InM 

125 

114 

118 

1903-07 . 

116 

121 

98 

67 

115 

116 ' 

130 

117 

96 

150 

121 

114 

128 

118 

123 

1904-08 . 

130 

136 

101 

67 

119 : 

125 ; 

133 

120 

95 

153 

122 

117 

131 

125 

130 

1905-09 . 

139 

146 

104 

68 

122 

132 

134 

119 

95 

1.55 

123 

119 

133 

131 

135 

1906-10 . 

142 

148 

105 

71 

125 . 

138 1 

132 

125 

95 

158 

124 

122 

136 

134 

139 

1907-11 . 

141 

144 

107 

75 

127 , 

142 1 

129 

130 

94 

■BM 

122 

124 

139 

135 

140 

1908-12 . 

142 

143 

109 

77 

129 . 

145 ! 

131 

133 

94 

159 

120 

126 : 

1 

142 

137 

142 


Quinquennial average Index Numbers for India of Gold Prices of Different Groups 

of articles for the years 18W-1912. 


1830-94 . 

100 ! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loot 

1891-95 . 

95 ! 

95 

94 

95 

95 

96 

97 

94 

94 

99 

96 

95 

95 

95 

101 

1892-96 . 

94 j 

95 

91 

93 

91 

95 

96 

92 

90 

99 

94 

94 

94 

94 

102 

1893-97 . 

102 ; 

106 

92 

89 

93 

98 

94 

93 

89 

102 

95 

95 

96 

98 

106 

1894-98 . 

105 

111 

94 

87 

97 

99 

93 

92 

87 

106 

98 

97 

100 

100 

107 

1895-99 . 

no ' 

116 

97 

8! 

102 

103 

95 

93 

89 

113 

106 

101 

107 

105 

108 

1896-1900 

121 [ 

126 

101 

79 

111 

no 

99 


90 

116 

116 

106 

112 

112 

112 

1897-01 . 

124 

132 

104 

75 

116 

114 

101 

100 

90 

119 

122 

108 

117 

117 

114 

1898-02 . 

117 1 

124 

102 

72 

117 

115 

102 

101 

90 

124 

125 

109 

120 

116 

112 

1899-03 . 

116 i 

123 

101 

70 

116 

115 

105 

105 

92 

129 

127 

no 

122 

116 

112 

1900-04 . 

115 i 

122 

101 

68 

115 , 

114 

108 

112 

91 

132 

125 

111 

124 

116 

112 

1901-05 . 

• 111 ! 

117 

101 

68 

114 

112 

111 

113 

93 

139 

120 

111 

127 

115 

111 

1902-06 . 

114 ■ 

119 

101 

68 

116 

115 

123 

117 

96 

149 

121 

114 

130 

118 

114 

1903.T' . 

120 ' 

126 

102 

70 

119 

120 

135 

121 

100 

156 

126 

118 

133 

123 

118 

1904-08 . 

134 

141 

105 

70 

123 

129 

139 

124 

99 

159 

127 

121 

136 

130 

125 

1905-09 . 

144 

151 

108 

71 

127 

137 

139 

124 

99 

161 

127 

124 

138 

135 

131 

1906-10 

147 ' 

153 

109 

74 

130 

143 

137 

129 

99 

165 

128 

127 

141 

139 

134 

1907-11 . 

146 i 

149 

111 

78 

132 

147 

135 

134 

98 

164 

127 

128 

144 

140 

135 

1908-12 . 

147 ' 

148 

114 

81 

134 

150 

136 

137 

97 

166 

125 

130 

147 

142 

137 


• General average of Gold Prices, 
t General average of Rnpee Piicea 
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81. During the five years, which have been taken as the base for the purpose of WnetnafloiB i* 

calculating index numbers, the gold price of silver declined steadily and the rate ^^****‘ 

of exchange between India and England fell from 18’089 d. to 13’ld., while the 

rupee prices of commodities fluctuated within moderate limi ts. They rose gra- 
dually six points in the first three years and then dropped three points in the next 
two years. Gold prices of commodities, on the other hand, fell in those years 
steadily from a level of 113 to 85, or 25 per cent. The gold and rupee 
index numbers in these five years, therefore, differ remarkably. The steady fall 
in the gold value of the rupee was accompanied by a steady decline in the general 
(gold) price level until 1894, when, as just mentioned, it stood at 85, or 15 points 
below the general average of the five years 1890-1894, while the index numbers of 
the rupee prices in 1890, 1891, and 1894 were practically the same and those 
of 1892 and 1893 were only a few points higher. From 1895 to 1897, when 
exchange was rising from 13‘ld. rapidly, the rupee price level, as compared with the 
average of the five years 1890—94, was higher than the level of gold prices. But 
gince 1898, when exchange became practically fixed at Is. 4d., the index numbers 
of gold and rupee prices moved in the same direction, although the former were 
higher than the latter by 4 to 5 points. For the later years, therefore, the gold 
and rupee prices will, either of them, serve the purposes of comparison equally well. 

82. The tables show that, if rupee prices be taken into account, the general Fiaetaatioiu 
price level was fairly steady from 1890 up to 1895, there being only a slicrfit '**®'‘®**- 
rise in 1892 and 1893, as already mentioned. With a severe famine prevailing 

over the greater part of India, the general price level rose to 106 in 1896 and to 121 
in 1897- The rise manifested itself chiefly under food-grains— “ pulses ” and 

“cereals,” the prices of which rose 59 and 48 per cent., respectively, in 1897. 

There was also an increase of 14 per cent, in “ oilseeds and oils,” of 10 per cent 
in ‘ ‘ other articles of food,” and of 9 per cent, in ‘ ‘ hides and skins,” and ‘ ‘ building 
materials.” The prices of most of the other classes' of articles, except “jute,” 

“ tea andcofiee ” and “ other textiles,” stood at about the level of the basic 
period. The prices of “jute,” “ tea and coffee ” and “ other textiles ” fell to 
92, 83 and 88 respectively. The result was that the price level, as a whole, rose 
only 21 per cent, above the basic period. Agricultural conditions were generally 
favourable throughout India in the two following years and the general price level 
dropped to 106 in 1898 and to 104 in 1899 ; the level in the latter year was thus 
practically the same as that of 1892 and 1893. In that year the price of 
“ cereals ” dropped to the level of the basic period, and that of “pulses” also 
fell considerably, being only 2 per cent, higher than the le\ el o ' the basic period. 

In both cases, prices were considerably lower than the level of 1892. The price of 
“ other articles of food,” however, remained at about the high level of 1897 
while there was.a large increase in some of the other articles. Thus, “ hides and 
skins” rose to 124, “metals” to 122, and “ building materials ” to 113. 

In fact, in these latter articles there was almost a continued and steady rise since 
the beginning of the period under investigation. 

83. With a disastrous famine in Northern India, the Central Provinces and riuctuations 
Bombay, the general price level rose again to 122 in 1900, or higher than the level 

of 1897. The rise extended, more or less, to all circles and, with the exception 
of “ tea and coffee”, “other textiles,” and “hides and skins,” affected all 
commodities. As was to be expected, the proportionate increase was greatest in 
food-grains chrials, food-grains pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 134 
139 and 122 respectively. Thus the rise in the first two groups was not as great 
as in 1897, indicating that the failure of crops in India, as a whole, was not so 
great and the area affected by famine not so laree as in 1897. The largest 
increase occurred, of course, in the famine areas, viz., Bundelkhand, the 
Deccan, Gujarat, Berar, the Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North 
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and West, and the Punjab. It should also be noted that the prices of 
“ metals ” rose to their highest level in that year. Agricultural conditions were,^ 
on the whole, favourable throughout India during the next few years, though 
parts of the country sufiered from famine or scarcity. The general price level 
fell steadily until 1904, when it went down to 106 or about the average of the years 
1898 and 1899. Some classes of articles, chiefly “ hides and skins ” and “ building 
materials ” continued to show a steady rise, and some classes showed no remark- 
able variation, while in some other classes there was an appreciable fall. With 
a succession of years in which the agricultural conditions were more or less 
favourable, the prices of food-grains — cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, all 
dropped to a level lower than the average of the basic period. 

84. An era of high prices, however, commenced in 1905, and prices of almost 
all classes of commodities have been rising since then, practically in all parts 
of India. In that year, the spring crops in the United Provinces suffered 
very severely from frost, and drought affected adversely the autumn and 
spring crops of the following year. The spring crops of 1905-06 in Bombay 
were almost a failure, resulting in a famine in that presidency. In 1906 and 
1907 also, there were disastrous floods in North Bihar and the crops were 
damaged. Taking India, however, as a whole, the agricultural conditions 
were not seriously adverse either in 1905 or in 1906. Still these years appeared 
to have ushered in a new period in the history of Indian price levels, the 
predominant characteristic of which was the existence of famine prices without 
famine. The general price level rose from 106 in 1904 to 116 in 1905, 129 in 
1906 and 133 in 1907, and it culminated in a rise to 143 in 1908, when there 
was a famine again in several provinces, notably in Northern India, where the 
rainfall in 1907 and 1908 was deficient and badly distributed. The largest 
increase was, as usual, in the areas affected by famine and in agricultural pro- 
ducts, viz., cereals, pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 168, 179, 
and 145 respectively — points which had not been reached in any previous famines, 
although more severe in character and more widespread in effect. The price of 
almost every class of articles, with the exception of tea and coffee and other 
textiles, stood at a more or less high level. 

85. With more favourable agricultural conditions, prices of agricultural products 
commenced to fall again in 1909, but they have generally moved about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the high level of the famine year of 1900, or have been even higher. 
The prices of most other classes of commodities, notably hides and skins, other 
articles of food, cotton, other raw and manufactured goods, and building mate- 
rials have gone on increasing practically continuously and steadily. 

86. On the whole, it seems clear that up to 1905, the fluctuations in the prices of 
foodgrains and pulses depended largely on the agricultural conditions in India ; 
and that whenever these conditions became unfavourable, prices rose very high, 
but with favourable agricultural conditions prices tended to return to their old 
level. But since 1905, favourable agricultural conditions have not succeeded 
in bringing back prices to fheir old level, and the famine of 1908, which was not 
so severe m its extent and intensity as the famines of 1897 and 1900, raised 
the prices of these commodities to a level much higher than had previously been 
reached. The price of jute, on the other hand, was generally low in years of famine 
and was highest in 1905-1907, when it rose to 127, 157, and 154 respectively, when 
prices of almost all classes of articles were rising. The prices of other articles 
of food, cotton, hides and skins, metals, other raw and manufactured articles, and 
building materials have aU, except in a few years in which there were un- 
important falls in some cases, gone on steadily increasing throughout the period 
under enquiry. 
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87. The smoothed five-yearly average index numbers, in which the effect What the smoothed 
of temporary causes is eliminated, show that the general price-level has gone on 
increasing steadily throughout the whole period of the enquiry, there being an 

increase of 8 per cent, iu the quinquennium 1895-99, of 12 per cent, in the quin- 
quennium 1900-04, of 31 per cent, in the quinquennium 1905-09, and of 36 per cent, 
in the triennium 1910-12. The largest increase has thus occurred during the 
last eight years. 

Classes of commodities that have risen most. 

88. With the exception of tea and coffee and other textiles, all the other classes Rise almost general 
of commodities now stand at a level higher than was ever reached before. As 

regards tea and coffee, prices dropped steadily from 1894, when exchange, for the 
first time, retraced its course and began to proceed upwards, till 1902 when it fell 
to 65. Since then, prices have again been rising with occasional falls and now 
stand at the level of 85. 

89. The following statement shows the different classes of commodities in classes of com- 
the price level of which there has been an increase in the c[uinquennium 1908-12, ^'nse'of'prices?^'**^'^ 


arranged in descending order of increase — 

Hides and Skins . . ...... 159 

Oilseeds and oils ......... 145 

Foodgrains- — pulses ......... 143 

Foodgrains — cereals ...... .142 

Building materials ... ..... 142 

Cotton ... ... ... 133 

Jute 131 

Other articles of food . . . ..... 129 

Other raw and manufactiued articles . ... 126 

Metals .... ...... 120 

Sugars 109 


90. The largest increase has occuixed in the price of “ hides and skins.” The Hides and Skins, 
price of this class of articles has gone on increasing continuously from 1890, and 

the only years in which the rise received a check were the years of famine, viz., 

1896, 1897, 1900 and 1908, evidently due to a deterioration in the quahty of the 
articles in consequence of the famished character of cattle, and to an increase in 
the supply owing to increased mortahty among cattle, also the result of famine. 

In the first year, the price feU from a level of 120 to 111, but it rose again to 113 
in 1898. In 1900, it fell from a level of 124 to 115, but it rose in 1901 to 118 
and to 126 in 1902. In 1908, it fell from a level of 161 to 150, but it rose again 
to 152 in 1909 and to 164 in 1910, and in 1912, the price-level stood at 172. The 
price of this class of commodities is governed almost exclusively by the prices 
prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other world markets. 

91. Taking quinquennial averages, the general rise in the price of oilseeds has oilseeds, 
been higher than that in foodgrains — ^pulses and cereals, but the variations from 

year to year have been much smaller and abnormal rises have kept within much 
smaller limits. Thus, in the famine year of 1897, the average level for oilseeds 
for the whole of India was 114, while that for pulses and cereals was 159 and 148 
respectively. In 1900, oilseeds rose to 122, while pulses and cereals rose to 139 
and 134 respectively. Again, in 1908, the level for oilseeds rose to 145, while that 
for pulses and cereals rose to 179 and 168 respectively. Of all the oilseeds, the 
fluctuations have been greatest in linseed, the lowest point having been 88 in 
1904 and the highest 182 in 1911 : the price stood in 1912 at the level of 175. 

92. The next two tables show both annual and quinquennial average Foodgrains— 
index numbers for “ foodgrains— cereals and pulses.” They indicate that the 
fluctuations have depended, as already mentioned, on the agricultural conditions 

of the different years and on the total produce of the crops in India. The disparitv 
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between price-levels in good and bad years is striking. In both the famine years 
of 1897 and 1900 the average level rose high, but with more favourable agricul- 
tural conditions prices declined, and in 1904 they reached a level lower than that 
of the basic period. After that year, however, they rose rapidly, and in the famine 
year of 1908 they were higher than in any previous year. Agricultural conditions 
have been fairly good during the last four years, and, although prices were going 
down for a time, they rose again in. 1912 and are now at a level much higher 
than previously, barring those years in which the supplies were unusually low 
owing to famine. In normal years, the produce of cereals and pulses in India 
(excluding Burma) is sufficient to meet the requirements of the country and to 
1 eave a surplus available for export to other countries. In such years the price 
is regulated by that in the other exporting coirn tries with which it has to compete. 
In years of famine, however, the food supplies fall short of the requirements of 
the country itself and enormous quantities of rice have to be imported from other 
countries, including Burma, and competition sets in with the other importing 
coimtries, and prices rule higher than in the great rice and wheat growing countries. 
The inferior kinds of foodgrains are not exported in good or imported in bad years 
in any large quantities ; and the prices of these rise in famine years and approach 
those of rice and wheat owing to an increased demand for them caused by the 
high prices of wheat and rice. The proportionate rise, therefore, in the price of 
the inferior grains in years of famine is greater. 


Index Numbers of Rufee Prices of different articles comprised in the groups “ Food- 
grains — Pulses ” and “ Foodgrains — Cereals ” from 1890 to 1912. 


Years. 


Pulses. 

i 

! 




Cereals. 





Qram. ! 

1 

Urd. , 

Arahar 

Rice. 

Wheatj 

^ 1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

j 

Jowar. 1 

Bajra. j 

1 

Maize. 

Ragi. 

General 

AVER- 

AGE. 

1890 . 

95 

93 

90 

97 

94 

i 

941 

1 

94 1 

93 

89 

94 i 

1 

97 

86 

93 

1891 . 

100 

101 

101 

100 

96 

102 

100 

92 

100 

101 ! 

106 

96 

99 

1892 . 

111 

107 

109 

107 

107 

114 

no 

118 

113 

no 

105 

119 

110 

1893 . 

101 

1 

99 

101 

101 

105 

101 

104 

104 

102 1 

102 ! 

99 

102 

103 

1894 . 

93 ! 

100 

93 

95 

98 

89 

92 

93 1 

96 1 

93 

93 

1 

97 

95 

1895 . 

101 

108 

105 

102 

91 

93 

97 

100 

1 

95 j 

97 

99 

88 

94 

1896 . 

118 

115 

119 

114 

lOO 

112 

123 

111 1 

112 j 

114 

118 

94 

109 

1897 . 

174 

147 

167 

159 

131 

149 

169 

149 i 

166 

164 

171 

131 

148 

1898 . 

117 

111 

120 

115 

108 

112 

110 

118 

104 

102 

97 

116 

109 

1899 . 

106 

101 

105 

102 

95 

j 103 

104 1 

106 

102 

105 

98 

197 

100 

1900 . 

149 

132 

144 

139 

114 

134 

144 

129 

171 

158 

139 

141 

134 

1901 . 

131 

125 

133 

130 

113 

120 

118 

115 

116 

112 

117 

131 

116 

1902 . 

114 

115 

114 

116 

106 

112 

115 

118 

111 

107 

112 : 

112 

109 

1903 . 

104 

103 

111 

106 

104 

103 

108 

114 

97 

91 

94 ' 

89 

101 

1904 . 

100 

99 

105 

99 

99 

98 

99 1 

1 

108 

91 

87 

88 ; 

89 

97 

1903 . 

115 

111 

118 

115 

108 

no 

114 

123 

115 

116 

114 

117 

112 

1906 . 

142 

135 

144 

140 

130 

122 

130 

132 

i 137 

134 

146 

152 

132 

1907 . 

141 

138 

153 

147 

145 

129 

140 

130 

131 

128 

145 

160 

139 

1908 . 

187 

174 

181 

179 

161 

165 

180 

154 

1 177 

168 

198 

174 

163 

1609 . 

151 

150 

147 

148 

138 

153 

150 

150. 

1 148 

139 

149 

164 

146 

1910 . 

123 

129 

121 

124 

122 

133 

124 

137 

1 135 

125 

119 

146 

127 

1911 . 

116 

140 

116 

122 

126 

121 

122 

128 

132 

124 

126 

140 

126 

1912 . 

' 134 

1 159 

133 

141 

140 

134 

146 

136 

‘ 159 

151 

i 

149 

156 

143 
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Quinquennial average Index Numbers of Rupee Prices of the different articles com- 
prised in the groups ” Foodgrains — Pulses ” and “ Foodgrains — Cereals ” from 
1890 to 1912. 


Quin- 

quennium. 


1 

Pulses. ; 

Pulses. 

General 

average. 




Cereals. 




Cereals 

General 

average. 

Gram. 

Urd. 

Arahar. 

Rice. 

; 

Wheat- Barley. 

1 

Oats. 

Jowar. Bajra. 

Maize. 

Rdgi. 

1890—94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

1891—95 

101 

103 

102 

101 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

1892—96 

105 

106 

105 i 

104 

100 

102 

105 

105 

104 

103 

103 

100 

102 

1893—97 

117 

114 

117 1 

114 

105 

109 

117 

111 

114 

114 

116 

102 

110 

1894—98 

121 

116 

121 j 

117 

106 

111 

118 

114 

115 

114 

116 

105 

111 

1895—99 

123 

116 

123 ; 

118 

105 

114 

121 

117 

116 

116 

117 

105 

112 

1896—00 

133 

121 

131 

126 

no 

122 

130 

123 

131 , 

129 

125 

116 

120 

1897—01 

135 

123 

134 ; 

129 

112 

124 

129 

123 

132 ' 

128 

124 

123 

121 

1898—02 

123 

117 

123 ! 

120 

107 

116 

118 

117 

121 - 

117 

113 

119 

114 

1899—03 

121 

115 

121 1 

119 

106 

114 

118 

116 

119 

115 

112 

114 

112 

1900—04 

120 

115 

121 ' 

118 

107 

113 

117 

117 

117 

111 

no 

112 

111 

1901—05 

113 

111 

116 

113 

106 

109 

111 

116 

106 

103 

105 

108 

107 

1902—06 

115 

113 

118 ' 

115 

109 

109 

113 

119 

no 

107 

111 

112 

110 

1903—07 

120 

117 

126 

121 

117 

112 

118 

121 

114 

111 

117 

121 

116 

1904r— 08 

137 

131 

140 ; 

136 

129 

125 

133 

129 

130 

127 

138 

138 

130 

1905—09 

147 

142 

149 1 

146 

136 

136 

143 

138 

142 

137 

150 

153 

139 

1006—10 

149 

145 

149 ; 

148 

139 

140 

145 

141 

146 ; 

139 

151 

159 

142 

1907—11 

144 

146 

144 1 

144 

138 

140 

143 

140 

145 

137 

147 

157 

141 

1908—12 

142 

150 

140 

143 

137 

141 

144 

141 

150 

141 

148 

156 

142 


93. Taking quinquennial averages, the rise in the different commodities com- Foodgrains— 
prised in the group “cereals” has, in the quiuquennium 1908—12, been as follows 


Ragi . 










156 

Jowar 










150 

Maize 










148 

Barley 










144 

Bajra 










141 

Oats . 










141 

Wheat 










141 

Rice . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

« 





137 


The rise in the price of wheat has been smaller than the rise in all other articles 
with the exception of only rice, the acreage under which in the last 5 years 
was higher than the basic average by 9 per cent, while the acreage under 
wheat during the same period was smaller than the basic average by 8 per cent- 
The rise m the price of rice has been the lowest. As explained above, owing to 
the regulating effect of foreign markets, the prices of rice and wheat have fluctuated 
within much smaller Limits than those of the other articles. Thus, the highest points 
to which rice rose in the famine years of 1897, 1900, and 1908 were 131, 114, and 
161 respectively, and in the case of wheat 149, 134, and 165, but the 
other articles rose to still higher points. Jowar rose to 166, 171, and 177 
respectively ; bajra to 164, 158, and 168 ; make to 171, 139, and 198 ; ragi 
to 131, 197 (in 1899), and 174 ; and barley to 169, 144, and 180 ; while the lowest 
levels to which the different articles fell in 1904 were rice (99), wheat (98), 
jowar (91), bajra (87), maize (88), ragi (89), and barley (99). Tliis well 
illustrates the fact that the commodities which form staples of trade in the world 
markets, fluctuate within much smaller limits than those of which the consumption 
is confined practically within the country. 

94. As regards rice, the greatest portion, of what is exported, is grown in lower uice. 
Burma, a country so happily favoured by nature that bad seasons are generally 
unknown. A much larger quantity is grown in Bengal and Madras which are also, to 
some extent, immune from the vicissitudes of the seasons. But there are other tracts 
which are less fortunately situated, where also the staple food is rice and where mon- 
soon rains are scantier and deficiency means disaster. A failure of monsoon in 
these parts necessarily creates a demand for rice from Bengal, Madras and Burma. 
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Wheat 


SBilding Materials. 


Cotton and eotton 
maBifactares. 


Jute and lute 
mannlaetBrts. 


at prices with which prices in foreign markets do not correspond. Indian 
rice is required in other countries not only for purposes of food supply but also for 
manufacturing purposes. It has thus to compete not only with rice from other 
countries but akq with other substances which are commonly used for the distilla- 
tion of spirits and the manufacture of starch — maize and potatoes among other 
things. A high level of prices in India, therefore, tends to reduce the demand in 
the external markets and to keep down prices here. As rice is the staple food of 
nearly five times as many people in India as those who use wheat, the consumption 
of rice m India is very large, and excluding rice growm in Burma, the supply in 
the other parts of India frequently proves insufficient to meet the demand, and 
considerable quantities of Burma rice which would otherwise have been exported 
to foreign countries are deflected to Indian markets. Comparatively small quantities 
come from other places also, chiefly Saiaon and Cochin China, but it is the in- 
exhaustible stocks of Burma that tend to keep down prices. In such circumstances 
the influence of world markets is to keep down prices of rice in India. 

95. The conditions affecting the price of wheat are quite different. 
The wheat we export has to compete with the wheat grown all over Western Europe 
and with that of the great wheat exporting countries, the United States, Russia 
"find the Argentine Repubhc. Indian wheat, not being freely taken when harvests 
and supphes in the other parts of the world are equal to the demand, commands, 
in foreign countries, prices lower than those ruling for other wheats. hen the 
outturn of wheat in India, in bad years, proves insufficient to meet its own 
demands, it can be imported only from distant countries. In famine years, 
therefore, the rise in the price of wheat is proportionately higher than the rise in 
the price of rice. This also happens on occasions when the supphes in the great 
w'heat-producing countries of the world are largely deficient, and such occasions 
do not occur infrequently : an indifferent harvest in Europe, a failure in South 
Russia, a contraction of supply from the United States, a failure in Argentina 
where the harvests appear to be singularly uncertain, a drought in Australia, 
may, one or another of them, raise the price of wheat to an imusual level in the 
w’orld markets. The influence of w'orld markets on the price of vffieat in India is 
thus greater than in the case of rice. 

96. In the price of building materials, there has been a continued and steady 
rise throughout India, and this is not surprising in \dew of the great industrial 
development and increased prosperity which has resulted in an increase in the demand 
for new mins ana lactones and for better housing by the population as a whole, and 
especially in cities and manufacturing centres and other urban areas. 

97. The prices of both raw cotton and cotton manufactures fell during the 
earlier period of the enquiry, but since 1902 there has been an almost continuous 
rise which has been much greater in raw cotton than in cotton manufactures. 
The average of the former during the last three years was 158, while that of the 
latter only 131. 

98. The next group includes jute and jute manufactures, the prices of both 
of which have fluctuated very largely during the period under enquiry. Prices 
rose steadily up to 1896 when the crop suffered from insufficient and unseasonable 
rain. There was a large decline in 1897 and 1898 and then prices continued to rise 
till 1900 ; but in the next two years they fell again and the average of 1902 was 
5 points lower than the average of the basic period. Between 1903 and 1907, there 
was a continuous extension of the area under cultivation, and in the outturn, which 
attained its maximum in the latter year. Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
commodities, there was a steady increase in the average price of this class of 
goods. In 1908 and 1909, there was a heavy decline, but during the last three 
years there has been an increase again, and the average level in 1912 was 160, or 
3 points higher than the highest level in the past. 
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99. “ Other articles of food ” includes various kinds of condiments and spices, 
salt, ghee and milk, and vegetables. The duty on salt has been gradually reduced 
during the period under investigation. Up to March 1903 it was Ks. 2-8 per maund 
except in the case of Kohat salt for which the duty was Rs. 2 per Lahori maund 
of 102|f lbs., and of Mandi salt for which the duty was 7| annas a maund. In 
that month it was reduced to Rs. 2, Rs. 1-8 and 6 annas respectively, in March 
1905 to Rs. 1-8, Rs. 1-8 and 4-1 annas, and in March 1907 to Re. 1, Re. 1 and .3 
annas per maund respectively. In calculating the wholesale price of salt, the duty 
has been excluded throughout the period. The variations in the price of salt, ex- 
duty, have been as follows : — 


1890—94 100 

189 . 5—99 100 

1900—04 .... .... 100 

1905—09 96 

1910 91 

1911 102 

1912 102 


100. The variations in the prices of the other articles comprised in this group 
have been very striking, and they have seldom all moved in the same direction 
even at the same place. Thus, in Calcutta, while the price of black-pepper rose in 
1902 from 141 to 171, the price of turmeric fell from 127 to 78. The index num- 
bers for this group of articles in the different circles depend largely upon the 
number of articles for which it has been possible to obtain continuous price 
quotations for the period. On the whole, as shown in the tables, there has been a 
considerable increase in the price of most of the articles included in this group, the 
only exception being ‘‘ salt ”, as already mentioned, and'some kinds of spices such 
as ginger and betelnuts in which there has been an appreciable fall. The largest 
increase has occurred in ghee and milk, the prices of which in 1912 were 54 per cent, 
higher than those in the basic period. The prices of spices and condiments, as 
a class, were 28 per cent, higher, and the increase in chilhes, which, of all spices, 
is most largely used, has been 29 per cent, in comparison with the basic period. 

In other articles also, not included under spices and condiments, there has been 
a fairly general increase. 

101. “ Other raw and manufactured articles ” include a large number of com- other raw and 

o ni'inniaictiiF^d 

modities which do not fall under any of the other heads. In most of these com- articles, 
modities there has been a, more or less, appreciable increase. The only commo- 
dities, in which there has been an appreciable fall, are dyeing and tanning materials, 
including indigo, and myrobalans,.saltpetre, shellac, and coal and coke. 

102. The prices of metals have risen in harmony with those prevailing in the 
world markets. The largest increase has occurred in tin block, the price of which 
has now attained a level of 220. There has been an increase of over 40 per cent, 
in the prices of hard spelter and braziers copper, which are by far the most impor- 
tant metal from the point of view of Indian consumption, since most of the 
domestic utensils of the people are made of copper or brass. The prices of other 
metals have risen only slightly higher than the level of the basic period. 

103. There has been a steady decline in the price of imported sugars, owing to sogars. 
competition in foreign markets and the improved methods of cultivation of sugar- 
cane in Mauritius, Java, and Formosa. In the price of the indigenous articles, 
however, there has been a comparatively large increase since 1904. The increase 

has been greatest in “ gur ”, the consumption of which is heaviest. 

104. The prices of other textiles gradually fell after the first quinquennium other TextHes. 
and reached the lowest point (83) in 1901. Since then they have fluctuated up 
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and down but have not gone above 100 except in 1907 (102). The prices now 
Stand at a level of 98. ‘‘Other textiles” include raw silk in Bengal and Madras, 
and wool in Bombay and Karachi, and woollen piece goods in Madras. The price 
of wool in Bombay has risen to 127 points, but the price of silk in Bengal and 
Madras has fallen 4 and 34 points respectively. Wool in Karachi stands at 100, 
and wooUen piece goods in Madras at 102. 


index Dnmber of 
commoditiea 
common to all 
circles. 


Localities in which the rise of prices has been greatest. 

105. The next question for consideration is the determination of the locahties 
In which the rise of prices has been greatest. The following tables show the 
index numbers of the general level of prices in the different circles for the entire 
period of the enquiry and their smoothed five-yearly averages. In calculating 
these index numbers, only those groups of articles have been included for which 
quotations of prices are available in all the circles. The groups omitted are 
cotton manufactures,” ‘‘ jute,” “ other textiles,” “ hides and skins,” “ tea and 
coffee,” and “metals.” It has not been possible to obtain continuous quotations 
for these articles, for the entire period of the enquiry, in many of the circles and 
it is not considered advisable to include them in some circles and exclude them 
from others, as such a course is likely to vitiate comparison. Moreover, the prices 
of these commodities in the interior are always in close harmony with those 
prevailing at the ports, and the price-levels of the different circles are likely to 
be affected to the same extent hy variations in the price ratios of these commo- 
dities in different years. 



Annual and Quinquennial Index numbf^rs of ivholesale 
General prices of groups of articles common in all 
circles. 
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Index numbers of wholesale General 'prices 


C mcLES. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

' 

1897. 

1 1898. 

1 

1 

1899. 

! 

1 

j No. of 
Item. 



97 

98 

100 

im 

102 

102 

, 103 

118 

104 

99 

1 



101 

97 

101 

103 

98 

100 

101 

108 

103 

103 

2 

Karachi .... 


98 

99 

102 

101 

100 

102 

109 

121 

113 

113 

0 

Madras .... 


98 

90 

100 

104 

90 

m 

99 

108 

105 

99 

4 



98 

99 

99 

102 . 

102 

104 

107 

117 

112 

106 

5 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 


94 

98 

lOl 

103 ; 

104 

99 

105 

123 

104 

99 

6 

„ Southern and Western 


97 

90 

102 

103 

102 

101 

104 

123 

107 

100 

7 

Chota Nagpur 


99 

97 

101 

101 

102 

103 

110 

128 

112 

108 

8 



97 

98 

102 

102 

101 

101 

108 

138 

109 

100 

9 

Agra Provinces East 


98 

103 

99 

100 

100 

106 

111 

134 

101 

99 

10 

Bundelkhand 


98 

102 

100 

100 

94 

102 

121 

157 

108 

107 

11 

Agra Provinces North and West 

101 

100 

100 

97 

90 

105 

118 

142 

. 105 

104 

12 

including Oudh. 













Punjab East 


100 

103 

105 

99 

93 

95 

115 

131 

lOS 

109 

13 


97 

102 

104 

102 

95 

100 

108 

125 

no 

100 

14 



98 

98 

105 

100 

99 

102 

110 

118 

109 

no 

15 

Gujarat .... 


100 

98 

100 

105 

97 

98 

102 

124 

107 

105 

16 

Eonkan 



.. 


, 

.. 



. . 



17 



95 

97 

100 

103 

99 

'99 

104 

130 

no 

105 

18 



97 

96 

102 

100 

99 

98 

100 

129 

104 

103 

19 

Central Provinces 


90 

99 

104 

101 

i 

100 

105 

113 

128 

103 

103 

20 

Madras North-East 


90 

99 

108 

101 ; 

96 

97 

105 

123 

111 

105 

21 



92 

94 

110 

106 1 

98 

93 

103 

128 

114 

104 

22 



9o 

98 

104 

105 

98 

98 

102 

113 

109 

104 

23 

„ West 


99 

97 

102 

104 

98 

99 

101 

117 

111 

102 

24 

India 


97 

99 

103 

102 

99 

100 

107 

124 

10s 

104 



Quinquennial averages of Index numbers of wholesale 


Circles. 


C5 

6 

< 3 ; 

00 

1891-95. 

0 

a 

QO 

1893-97. 

. 

c: 

oc 

1895-99. 

1 896-00. 

1897-01. 

1898-02. 

1 

No. OT 

1 Item. 

i 

1 

Calcutta 


100 

101 

102 

106 

100 

105 

108 

110 

107 

1 

1 

Bombav .... 


100 

100 

101 

102 

102 

103 

106 

108 

108 

2 

Karachi 


100 

101 

103 

107 

109 

112 

117 

120 

121 

3 

Madras 


100 

99 

100 

100 

101 

101 

106 

109 

108 

4 

Assam .... 


100 

101 

103 

106 

108 

109 

111 

112 

111 

5 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 


100 

101 

102 

107 

107 

106 

109 

112 

109 

6 

„ Southern and Western 


100 

101 

102 

107 

107 

107 

111 

114 

112 

i 

Chota Nagpur 


100 

101 

103 

109 

111 

112 

116 

117 

114 

8 

Behar .... 


100 

101 

103 

no 

111 

111 

114 

116 

111 

9 

Agra Provinces East . 


100 

102 

103 

no 

no 

no 

113 

114 

109 

10 

Bundelkhand 


100 

101 

105 

115 

116 

119 

127 

128 

119 

n 

Agra Province> North and West 
including Oudh. 

100 

101 

103 

112 

113 

115 

120 

119 

113 

12 

Punjab East 


100 

99 

101 

107 

108 

112 

119 

119 

115 

13 

„ West 


100 

101 

102 

lOO 

108 

no 

115 

117 

114 

14 

Sind ..... 


100 

101 

103 

100 

108 

no 

114 

114 

113 

15 

Gujarat .... 


100 

100 

100 

105 

106 

107 

115 

119 

118 

16 

Konkan .... 


• • 



• • \ 






17 

Deccan .... 


100 

ioi 

io 2 

107 

i68 

iio 

117 

i21 

118 

18 

Berar .... 


100 

100 

102 

108 

107 

108 

no 

120 

117 

19 

Central Provinces 


100 

102 

105 

109 

no 

no 

116 

116 

113 

20 

Madras North-East 


100 ' 

100 

101 

104 . 

106 

108 

114 

116 

114 

21 

„ North 


100 ; 

100 

102 

106 

107 

108 

115 

119 

116 

22 

„ South 


100 ■ 

101 

101 

103 

104 

105 

no 

113 

112 

23 

„ Wc-st 


100 j 

100 

101 

104 

105 

100 

109 

112 

109 

24 

India 

* 

100 1 

j 

Ml ; 

102 

106 ‘ 

108 

109 

113 

115 

113 

; 
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of groups of articles common in all circles. 



General prices of groups of articles common in all circles. 


i 

No. of 
Item. 

1899-03. 

o 

s 

o 

1901-05. 

1902-06. 

1903-07. 

4 ! 
s 

1905-09. 

1900-10. 

o 

Ci 1 

1908-12. 

1 

— 

107 

109 

108 

Ill 

116 

123 

127 

130 

130 

1.30 

2 

108 

108 

106 

108 

111 

115 1 

119 

124 

126 

12.1 


122 

124 

123 

125 

128 

134 

139 

143 

146 

149 

4 

107 

107 

106 

108 

111 

115 j 

119 

123 

124 

126 

5 

110 

110 

no 

112 

116 

122 

127 

129 

128 

127 

R 

110 

111 

111 

115 

121 

129 

135 

138 

137 

138 

7 

112 

113 

112 

115 

121 

130 ! 

136 

139 

138 

138 

8 

113 

113 

113 

115 

120 

128 1 

133 

135 

136 

137 

9 

110 

111 

111 

114 

122 

133 

141 

143 

142 

1.39 

10 

109 

110 

no 

113 

120 

131 ! 

136 

138 

1.37 

136 

12 

119 

117 

113 

116 

121 

135 1 

144 

147 

145 

145 

12 

113 

112 

111 

115 

121 

133 1 

140 

143 

142 

142 

13 

115 

114 

111 

114 

118 

128 
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137 

139 

142 

14 

114 

113 

no 

112 

115 

124 

131 

135 

137 

140 

If* 

113 

113 

112 

114 

117 
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129 

133 

137 

143 

16 

118 

118 

113 

114 

116 

125 

130 

133 

134 

136 

17 

IS 

117 

Vl7 

ii3 

in 

iis 

i26 

i33 

iss 

iso 

i42 


119 

121 

117 

1 117 

121 

128 

133 

138 

141 

144 

20 

114 

114 

no 

112 

116 

125 

132 

135 

137 

139 


112 

112 

no 

112 

117 

1 124 

132 
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137 

139 


113 

112 

no 

111 

114 

i 121 

129 

134 

136 

139 


111 

111 

111 

113 

118 

i 124 

131 

135 

139 

143 

24 

108 

109 

109 

111 

116 

i 122 

127 

130 

133 

134 


112 

113 

111 

113 

118 

126 

132 

135 

136 

138 


Extent oi the rise 
different circles. 
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106. The price levels of the different circles have fluctuated largely from year 
to year, but the fluctuations have been different in different circles. In famine 
years, the fluctuations were violent and the price levels rose high in most parts 
of India, but the extent of the rise was not uniform, being greatest in the circles 
in which, owing to the failure of crops, the shortage of the local supplies in food- 
grains and other raw materials was largest. The famine of 1908 extended only 
over Northern India, but the general price level was affected in almost every circle 
to a greater or smaller extent. In 1911, the seasons were again bad in Gujarat, 
in the Western districts of the United Provinces, in some parts of the Punjab, and 
in Sind ; and in all the circles comprising these parts there was a substantial 
increase in the general price level but as the prevailing distress was not very acute, 
the rise in most of the other circles was comparatively small. The present price 
level of the circles, which were affected in 1911 and 1912, shows a comparatively 
large increase, but it is probable that with better seasons there will be a fall 
in the near future. The present price level in the different circles is not, it 
seems, a reliable guide for determining the extent to which prices have risen 
in different parts of India. Five-yearly smoothed averages would eliminate the 
effects of these purely temporary influences and would thus be a better means of 
gauging the extent- to which prices have risen in the different circles. The following 
figures show the extent of the rise in the general price -level in the several circles 


in the quinquermium 1908-12, arranged in descending order 
Class 1 . — Increase ranging from 40 to 49 per cent. : — 

Karachi ........... 49 

Bundelkhand .......... 45 

Berar ............ 44 

Sind ........ ... 43 

Madras South .... . ... 43 

Agra Provinces North and West . . .... 42 

Punjab East . . . . . . . . . ' . 42 

Deccan .......... 42 

Punjab West .......... 40 

Class II . — Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent. : — 

Behar ........... 39 

Central Provinces ......... 39 

Madras North-East 39 

Madras North .......... 39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern ....... 38 

Bengal Southern and Western ....... 38 

Chota Nagpur 37 

Agra Provinces East 36 

Gujarat 36 

Class III . — Increase below 35 per cent. 

Madras West . 34 

Calcutta 30 

Bombay 29 

Assam ........... 27 

Madras 26 

Average for India . 38 


107. It fias not been possible to collect continuous and reliable statistics of 
wholesale prices of any number of commodities in the Konkan. For this circle, there- 
fore, no statistics of wholesale prices nor any index numbers of such prices have 
been published. It would, however, as is evident from the index numbers of 
retail prices, be grouped in class III above. 
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108. Thus, in 9 circles, the price level has risen 40 per cent, or more over the basic 
period, 35 to 39 per cent, in 9 circles, and 26 to 34 per cent, in 5 circles only. The 
increase has been largest in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, Madras South, 
Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan, and Punjab "West ; in most of 
these circles famine conditions prevailed in both 1908 and 1911-1912 in a more or 
less acute form and raised the price levels to an exceptionally high level. In 
Bundelkhand, the price level has been throughout very high from 1905 and was 
the highest (176) of all circles in the famine year of 1908. In the next three 
years there was a decline, but the scarcity of 1912 raised the level again, though 
not to the extent as in Sind and the Punjab. 

109. It has already been pointed out that since 1905 there has been a specially 
large increase in prices in all circles. Taking the average of tne index numbers 
for the eight years 1905 to 1912, the rise has been above 30 per cent, in the circles 
mentioned below. It will be seen that the circles contained in this list are the 
same as shown in classes I and II, the only difference being that the order has 
been changed in some cases. 


SJisp in the eight 
.\ears 


Karachi ....... 

. 143 

Bundelkhand ...... 

. 141 

Agra Provinces North and West 

. 139 

Berar ........ 

. 138 

Behar ........ 

. 137 

Madras South ...... 

. 137 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

. 136 

Bengal Southern and Western 

. 136 

Punjab East 

. 136 

Deccan 

. 136 

Sind 

. 135 

Agra Provinces East 

134 

Madras North-East ..... 

. 134 

Chota Nagpur 

. 133 

Punjab West ...... 

. 133 

Central Provinces ...... 

. 133 

Madras North ...... 

. 133 

Gujarat ....... 

. 131 


110. The next three tables contain the index numbers, by circles, of food- of 
grains — cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, etc., which are by far the most important (ere^us and pulses— 
staples of trade and consumption in all parts of India. These tables show that dmerei^dreies. ***' 
in the case of foodgrains — cereals, the rise during 1905 to 1912 has been above 
30 per cent, in the circles mentioned above ; for pulses, about 40 per cent, except 
in Karachi, Pimjab West, Deccan, Madras North-East, Madras North and Madras 
South : and for oilseeds also, about 40 per cent., except in Bengal Southern and 
Western, Chota Nagpur, Behar, Sind, Gujarat, Madras North-East, and Madras 
North. The comparatively small rise m the price of pulses in Karachi has been 
more than niade good by the large rise under other articles of food and building 
materials ; in Punjab West, by the rise under other articles of food, cotton and 
other raw and manufactured articles ; and in the Deccan by the rise under cotton ; 
in Madras South, >the high rise in the prices of building materials has compensated 
for the comparatively small rise in pulses ; and in Madras North-East and Madras 
North, the small rise in the prices of foodgrains — pulses and oilseeds has been 
counterbalanced by a comparatively large rise under cereals and also cotton in 
the latter circle. In Bengal Southern and Western, Chota Nagpur and Behar the 
rise under foodgrains and building materials has been sufficient to make up for the 
deficiency under oilseeds ; and in Sind and Gujarat there has been a large rise 
under cotton and building materials. 

G 2 
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111. In Calcutta and Madras West, there has also been a rise of over 30 per 
cent, under cereals and about 40 per cent, under oilseeds, as in the cases mentioned 
above. But in Calcutta, the comparatively small rise under sugar, other articles 
of food and other raw and manufactured articles, has brought down the general 
average below 130. In Madras West, the low averages of sugar, cotton, pulses 
and other articles of food have not allowed the general average for the eight years 
to go beyond 130. In the cities of Bombay and Madras and in Assam, the rise 
under most of the classes is comparatively low and, as in the case of the quinquen- 
nium 1905-12, the rise in prices in these three circles has been the lowest for the 
period 1908-12. 


Average Index numbers of wholesale 'prices of Foodgrains — Cereals and Pulses — and 

Oilseeds in the different Circles. 









1 





jOD&±tAj..S 

Cereals. 


1 

1 

Pulses. 


Oilseeds, oils, etc. 

Circles. 

1895 

to 

' 1899. 

i 

1900 

to 

1904. 

1905 

to 

i 1912. 

1 

1895 

to 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1904. 

. 1905 

to 

1912. 

1 

1 

1895 

to 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1904. 

1 1905 
■ to 

I 1912. 

Calcutta . 

i 

110 

108 

i 131 

M3 

112 

138 

104 

109 

1 

139 

Bombay . 

1 108 

113 

125 

; 112 

122 

134 

103 

107 

133 

Karachi . 

! 115 

116 

137 

1 119 

122 

129 

110 

115 

146 

Madras 

97 

106 

128 

i no 

111 

133 

103 

109 

134 

Assam 

116 

108 

129 

i 109 

107 

125 

109 

114 

140 

Bengal Northern and 
Eastern 

' 108 

106 

140 

j 109 

i 

1 115 

145 

105 

113 

141 

„ Southern and 

Western 

j 

108 

108 

137 

i 113 

1 

118 

146 

102 

108 

135 

Chota-Nagpur . 

113 

111 

135 

122 

118 

142 

117 

109 

133 

Behar . 

117 

109 

142 

116 

no 

144 

104 

105 

127 

Agra Provinces East . 

111 

103 

132 

126 

117 

142 

103 

108 

146 

Bundelkhand . . 

121 

115 

142 

134 

119 

150 

102 

115 

145 

Agra Provinces North 
and West (including 
Oudh) 

116 

106 

137 

137 

120 

156 

101 

107 

143 

Punjab East 

119 

112 

139 

128 

126 

142 

104 

107 

145 

„ West . 

114 

112 

132 

121 

119 

131 

109 

108 

140 

Sind 

112 

108 

139 

129 

127 

140 

108 

109 

132 

Clujarat 

112 

116 

138 

121 

143 

139 

103 

106 

133 

Deccan 

119 

123 

139 

117 

127 

135 

108 

119 

148 

Berar 

121 

133 

140 

126 

140 

140 

103 

no 

140 

Centra] Provinces 

123 

118 

138 

124 

122 

140 

106 

115 

150 

Madras North-East 

no 

no 

144 

114 

111 

135 

■ 

105 

102 

130 

» North . 

107 

114 

144 

108 

109 

127 

106 

104 

131 

„ South . 

98 

1 

106 

139 

103 

105 

130 

112 

112 

139 

,, West . 

105 1 

( 

111 

136 

107 

106 

126 

102 

107 

142 

Ifdia 

112 i 

1 

111 

1 

137 

118 

118 

. 

139 

. 106 

110 

139 
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112. The lowest increase in the general price-level of all circles except the ports towest^riy 
has occurred in Assam which is practically immune from famine. Prices, of course, 
rose in the fammes of 1897 and 1908, but they have always shown a tendency to 
return to their old level as soon as the acuteness of the distress in the areas afiected 
had disappeared. Thus, in 1897, the prices of cereals and pulses rose to a level 37 
and 33 per cent, higher than that of the basic period, but by the middle of 1899 
they went down almost to the old level. The famine of 1900 raised the levels again 
to some extent, but by 1904 they were considerably below the old level. Since 
then, as in other circles, there was a steady increase, and in 1908 the prices were 55 
and 48 per cent, higher than in the basic period. After the famine, however, prices 
fell and notwithstanding an increase, in sympathy with the general rise all over 
India in 1912, the prices of cereals and pulses, in that year were only 24 
and 19 per cent, higher than in the basic period. The area under oilseeds in 
Assam is comparatively of little importance and the fluctuations in their prices 
have generally harmonised with the fluctuations in the prices prevailing in Bengal 
from which the supplies are usually obtained. The average of the last quinquennium 
is about 43 per cent, higher than that of the basic period. The prices of building 
materials have shown a steady increase as in most parts of India. In other 
articles of food and other raw materials, also, there has been an increase but 
of a comparatively small extent. It should also be noted that the actual average 
prices of food stuffs in Assam during the basic period was generally higher than the 
corresponding prices in the circle nearest to it. namely, Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, as the following figures clearly show. If, therefore, in subsequent years 
"there were an equal increase in the prices of these food stuffs in Assam as compared 
with Bengal Northern and Eastern, the proportionate rise in the price ratios in 
the former would be much smaller than that in the price ratios of the latter. 
Moreover the opening of the Assam Bengal Railway has facilitated transport 
and the reduction in transportation charges has acted against a rise in prices. 


Compa/rative statement of actual average prices of food stuffs in Assam and 
Bengal Northern and Eastern Circles during the basic period 1890-94. 


Articles. 

Average actual price per 
maund. 

Proportion of 
first to second. 

Assam. 

Bengal Northern 
and Eastern, 






R A. 

p. 

R 

A. 

p. 


Paddy 





1 10 

11 

1 

8 

7 

112 

Rice 





.2 15 

6 

2 

13 

5 

105 

Oram 





3 4 

11 

2 

5 

6 

143 

Mimg 





3 13 

11 

3 

7 

1 

112 

Dal, Khesari 





3 4 

5 

2 

8 

1 

131 

Dal, Musur 





4 0 

10 

3 

12 

2 

108 

Sugar 





12 3 

2 

9 

8 

7 

128 

Gut 





5 5 

8 

4 

5 

7 

123 

Betelnut . 





8 0 

7 

7 

6 

2 

109 

Dhillies . 





10 9 

7 

7 

7 

1 

142 

Ghi. 





35 14 

3 

33 

5 

4 

108 

Mustard . 





3 11 

1 

3 

9 

5 

103 

Oil, cocoanut . 





14 15 

1 

13 

9 

8 

110 

„ mustard 





14 2 

0 

12 

6 

0 

114 


113. The rise in the price levels at the ports also has been comparatively small, 
since they were generally higher during the basic period ; the increase during 
famine years was also comparatively small because owing to their favourable 
position the ports always get the advantage of the cheapest markets. 
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The extent of the 
rise. 


eronps of commo- 
dities in which the 
rise has been 
specially marked. 


Localities in which 
prices hare risen 
most. 


Summary. 

114. To sum up : There has been a general rise in prices throughout India 
which has been especially marked during the Iasi; eight years, i.e., since 1905. 
Taking quinquennial periods, the index numbers for all India showed an increase 
in rupee prices of 8 per cent, in the quinquennium 1895-99, 12 per cent, in the 
quinquennium 1900-04, 31 per cent, in the quinquennium 1905-09, 32 per cent, in 
1910, 34 per cent, in 1911 and 41 per cent, in 1912 in comparison with the 
basic period 1890-94, or expressed in gold prices, a rise of 5 per cent, in 1895- 
99, 16 per cent, in 1900-04, 35 per cent, in 1905-09, 37 per cent, in 1910, 39 
per cent, in 1911 and 47 per cent, in 1912. 

115. The rise has been especially marked in the case of hides and skins, 
foodgrains — pulses and cereals, building materials, and oilseeds, all of which have 
risen 40 per cent, or more above the level of the basic period. Cotton and jute 
have risen about 33 and 31 per cent., respectively, while other articles of food, 
metals, and other raw and manufactured articles have risen about 25 per cent. In 
country sugar, and especially in gur, there has been a moderate increase, but, on 
the other hand, there has been an appreciable decrease in the prices of tea and 
cofEee, imported sugar, dyeing and tanning materials especially indigo, coal, and 
shellac, as also a slight fall in the prices of other textiles. 

116. The extent of the increase in prices in the different areas has not been the 
same. The rise has been greatest in’ areas which have sufiered from famine more 
frequently and severely than in those where famine has been less frequent and less 
acute, e.g., in Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East, Punjab West, Deccan and Madras South. On the other'^hand, the rise has 
been comparatively small in Assam which is practically free from famine. The 
rise at the ports except Karachi has been less than in most of the upland circles ; 
but in comparing the ports with the other circles it should be borne in mind that 
at the ports prices had been generally higher than in the upland circles in the 
earlier years and an equal rise in prices would result in a lower percentage of rise 
at the ports ; moreover owing to their advantageous position, the ports obtain 
their supplies from the cheapest markets and consequently the prices there do not 
fluctuate within such wide limits as those in upland circles. The rise in the dif- 
ferent circles has been approximately as follows during the last quinquennium. 

Class I . — Increase ranging from 40 per cent, and over : — 


Karachi ........... 49 

Bundelkhand .......... 45 

Berar ........... 44 

Sind ............ 43 

Madras South .......... 43 

Agra Provinces North and West ....... 42 

Punjab East .......... 42 

Deccan 42 

Punjab West .......... 40 

Class II . — Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent.: — 

Behar 39 

Central Provinces 39 

Madras North and East •••■.... 39 

Madras North 39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 38 

Bengal Southern and Western 38 

Chota Nagpur 37 

Gujarat . . .36 

Agra Provinces East 35 
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Class III. — Increase below 35 per cent.: — 

Madras West .......... 34 

Calcutta . . ' . . . . . . . . .30 

Bombay 29 

Assam ........... 27 

Madras ........... 26 

Average of all India ..... 38 


117. The disparity between the price levels in good and bad years is striking. 
With the linking up, however, of markets by railways, the variations between 
circle and circle, and district and district, are very much less than formerly and 
are greatest in places most remote from the ports and in areas which are more 
or less liable to famine. Whenever, therefore, there has been a famine in any 
part of India, the price level of all circles have risen more or less, the rise being, 
of course, greatest in the areas actually affected by famine. 
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Causes of the Rise of Prices. 

118. It has been shown in the last chapter that there have been two classes of 
variations in the general price-level in India, one periodical or occasional and the 
other secular or progressive, that the oscillations of the former have been fre- 
quently very violent, and that, on the whole, there has been a progressive rise in 
the general price-level during the period under enquiry, the rise having been 
greatest since the year 1905. 

1]9. Eecent investigations made in many other countries, viz., Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, the United States, New Zealand and 
Australia, show that the rise has been almost, if not quite, general throughout the 
world. Consular reports and German and French newspapers teem with 
complaints of the effects of high prices. A writer in Hamburg has recently 
said that Germany has long ceased to be an inexpensive country. The American 
Consul at Havre says that ‘'the cost of living in France has considerably increased 
in the past ten years and is the subject of constant comment and continual com- 
plaint on the part of those whose salaries remain unchanged. Moreover, there is 
every indication that the augmentation will continue, and that ten years hence 
we shall be jDaying still more for the necessaries of life than to-day.” Town 
populations of Austria, more especially of Vienna, have been agitating for some 
time past for a reduction in the food tariff. The Spanish Government has yielded 
to the extent of passing a bill for gradual abolition of octroi in the hope that it 
will reduce the cost of living in towns. In the United States, the social upheaval 
caused by high prices is perhaps responsible for the onslaught on the Trusts and 
on the entire protective system. In Japan the recent high prices have been 
engaging the anxious attention of the Government of the country, and in 1911 
the Government, under pressure, lowered the tariff temporarily. A writer at 
Odessa (Russia) says that ‘ during the past ten years there has been a gradual 
increase in the cost of almost all articles that enter into living requirements 

Nor would it seem that this increase has been affected by the 

results of the various crops from year to year.’ 

120. It is, therefore, necessary, when investigating into the causes of the rise in 
India, that the rise of the price-level in other countries should be fully appre- 
ciated. The following table compares the rise of the general price level in gold 
in India with that in other countries. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India and Foreign Countries, 1890 — 1912. 


{Average of 1890 — 94=100.) 


Years. 

USIIED 

Ki.vgdom. 

X 

cj 

German y 
(Schmitt and 
Hooker). 

CC 

(.4 • 

to 

a 

Canada (Depart- 
inent>( Labor). 

United States of 
America ( Bureau 
of Laboi). 

-a 

"55 

I— I 

Australia (Mel- 
bourne Whole- 
Bale prices). 

India. 

Economist. 

Board of 
Trade. 

o 

C. 

.2 

& 

CJ 

X 

Average. 

CQ 

Italy (Imp 
and Exports 

> 

^ 1 
g 1 

1890 



105 

102 

105 

104 

101 

106 

107 

104 

106 

106 

103 

117 

113 

1891 



103 

106 

105 

105 

103 

106 

101 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

106 

1892 



98 

100 

99 

99 

102 

100 

100 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

100 

1893 



99 

99 

99 

99 

95 

97 

99 

101 

98 

99 

97 

94 

96 

1894 



95 

93 

92 

93 

99 

91 

93 

93 

93 

90 

95 

83 

85 

1895 



90 

90 

90 

90 

98 

88 

93 

88 

95 

88 

90 

84 

89 

1896 



92 

87 

89 

89 

97 

87 

91 

85 

89 

85 

93 

102 

99 

1897 



90 

89 

90 

90 

100 

90 

90 

87 

88 

84 

94 

102 

120 

1898 



89 

92 

93 

91 

101 

95 

93 

91 

92 

88 

94 

99 

109 

1899 



92 

91 

99 

94 

102 

99 

101 

99 

96 

95 

95 

89 

108 

1900 



102 

99 

109 

103 

109 

106 

112 

106 

104 

104 

98 

99 

126 

1901 



96 

95 

102 

98 

110 

102 

103 

100 

103 

102 

95 

108 

120 

1902 



92 

95 

101 

96 

112 

99 

99 

98 

105 

106 

97 

116 

115 

1903 



96 

95 

101 

97 

113 

105 

101 

100 

106 

107 

97 

116 

111 

1904 



101 

97 

102 

100 

114 

106 

104 

99 

107 

106 

92 

98 

110 

1905 



100 

96 

105 

100 

114 

109 

103 

100 

109 

109 

95 

101 

120 

1906 



110 

99 

112 

107 

121 

118 

109 

110 

115 

115 

98 

105 

134 

1907 



119 

104 

117 

113 

122 

127 

114 

116 

121 

122 

104 

113 

138 

1908 


. 

105 

101 

106 

104 

127 

115 

110 

105 

116 

115 

101 

123 

147 

1909 



104 

102 

108 

105 

124 

119 

111 

107 

116 

119 

98 

110 

138 

1910 

• • 


111 

107 

114 

110 

123 

123 

116 

112 

120 

124 

100 

111 

137 

1911 



117 

108 

117 

114 

127 

134 

120 

120 

122 
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104 

111 

139 

1912 

• • 


124 

•• 

123 


-• 


■' 

•• 

129 

128 

•• 

130 

i 
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121. ‘ These figures show that in India from 1890 to 1894 the general level of 
prices measured in gold declined steadily with the prices in other countries of 
the world, in spite of the unfavourable agricultural conditions which prevailed 
in some parts of India in 1891. In 1896-97 tbe widespread famine in India 
caused a considerable rise in the general price-level here. In Australia also, 
there was a drought, and it was followed by a rise there larger than in India ; 
but in the other parts of the world, prices continued in their downward 
course. With the appearance of normal conditions in India and Australia, prices 
fell in both countries, but in the other countries, the tide was turned, and for tbe 
first time, after a long period of continued depression, prices began to take an up- 
ward course. In 1900, acute famine prevailed again over a considerable part of 
India and, as a result, there was a large increase in prices. There was a simultane- 
ous rise throughout the world, and the general price-level in that year stood abo\' e 
the average of the basic period in practically every part of the world, the only 
exception being New Zealand and Australia, where the rise was not sufficiently 
large to raise the level above that of the early nineties. In the next four years 
prices continued to decline in India, until in 1904 thegenerallevel wasonly lOpei- 
cent. above that of the basic period. In Australia, there was a severe drought in 
1901-02, and as a result, prices rose until 1903, after which there was a heavy decline 
in 1904. In Belgium, prices have risen steadily since 1897, while in New Zealand 
they have oscillated up and down throughout tbe period within comparatively 
narrow limits. In other countries, there was a decline in 1901, and in some of them 
in 1902 also, but in 1903, prices began to rise again. In 1905, prices in India and 
Australia also took an upward course and since then the general price-level continued 
to rise in all parts of the world until 1907. In that year there was a drought again 
in India and Australia, and prices rose very high in these two countries in 1908 ; 
but in all other parts of the world there was a more or less heavy fall. On the 
disappearance of the effect of the drought, prices declined in India and Australia 
in 1909, and this lower level was maintained till 1911, but in the other parts of 
the world prices continued in their upward course. In 1912, there has again 
been a sharp rise not only in India and Australia, but also in most other coun- 
tries of the world. 

122. The somewhat violent fluctuations shown by the index numbers of indivi- -'eeess'tr o* 

compariDg averages 

dual years, due undoubtedlv to causes, more or less temporarv and local, vitiate of index numbers 

for a series of years. 

comparison between particular years. A consideration of the average level of the 
index numbers over periods of several years would indicate more clearly the 
net result of the figures contained in the foregoing table. The averages of tbe 
index numbers during each quinquennial period have been computed for all the 
countries and are exhibited in the table on the next page. In these quinquennial 
averages, temporary oscillations, and, with them, the effect of more or less 
temporary causes, have been largely eliminated, and the results indicated by them 
give a clearer idea of the general trend of prices in different parts of the world. 

These quinquennial averages indicate that there has been a steady and con' inuous 
increase in the price-level since 1894 — 98 and that the rise has been greatest in India 
and smallest in New Zealand, while the rise in England has been smaller than that 
in other countries except New Zealand. 
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liimitations ol 
comparison between 
index numbers of 
difierent countries.' 


Quinquennial averages of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India and 

Foreign Countries. 


Quinqucnnluiu. 

United Kingdom. I 

i 

Belgium (Wax wcUer), 

^ <o 

g-'l 

5 

a 

Italy (Imports and 
Exports). 

Franco (various). 

Canada (Department 
of Labour). 

United fSt-atoH ot Ame- 
rica (Jiiiruau of 
La])or). 

hH 

> b 
o 

Australia (Melbourne 
rvluilcsalo jn-ices). 

India. 

' ^ 

' o i 

o 

K 

Board of Trade, 

4; 

S 

3 

c3 

W 

j 

^ i 
c ' 

o ! 

1 

< : 

1890—94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1891—95 

97 

98 

97 

97 

lOO 

0(> 

97 

97 

98 

96 

97 

95 

95 

1892—96 

95 

94 

94 

94 ! 

98 

93 

95 

93 

95 

1 92 

95 

93 

94 

1893—97 

93 

92 

92 

92 i 

98 

91 

93 

91 

93 

89 

94 

93 

98 

1894—98 

91 

90 

91 

90 

99 

90 

92 

89 

91 

87 

93 

94 

100 

1895—99 

91 

90 

92 

91 1 

100 

92 

94 

90 

92 

88 

93 

95 

105 

1896—00 

93 

92 

96 

94 j 

102 

95 

97 

94 

94 

91 

95 

98 

112 

1897—01 

94 

93 

99 

95 ! 

104 

98 

100 

97 

97 

1 95 

95 

99 

117 

1898—02 

94 

94 

100 

96 . 

107 

100 

102 

99 

100 

99 

96 

102 

116 

1899 — 03 

96 

95 

102 

98 ! 

109 

102 

103 

101 

103 

103 

96 

106 

116 

1900—04 

97 

90 

103 

99 

112 

104 

104 

101 

105 

105 

96 

107 

116 

1901 — 05 

97 

96 

102 

98 ' 

113 

104 

102 

95 

106 

106 

95 

108 

115 

1902—06 

100 

96 

104 

100 : 

115 

107 

103 

101 

108 

' 109 

96 

107 

118 

1903—07 

. 1U5 

98 

107 

103 

117 

113 

106 

105 

112 

112 

97 

107 

123 

1904—08 

107 

99 

108 ; 

105 

120 

115 

108 

106 

114 

i 113 

98 

108 

130 

1905—09 

108 

100 

110 ' 

106 

122 

118 

109 

108 

115 

1 116 

99 

110 

135 

1906—10 

110 

103 

111 ; 

lOS 

123 

120 

112 

110 

118 

; 119 

100 

112 

139 

1907—11 

111 

104 

112 

109 

125 

124 

114 

112 

119 

i 120 

101 

113 

140 

1908—12 . 

112 


113 : 


. . 

•• 

•• 


121 

; 121 


117 

142 


• 123. The latest qiiinquennimn for which index numbers have been collected for 
all countries is 1907 — 11- If the average index numbers of this quinquennium be 
compared with the averages of the basic period, the rises in the difierent countries 
may be arranged as follows, in descending order. As explained above, the lowest 
level of prices in all the countries with the exception of India was reached in the 
quinquennium 1894 — 98. Comparing the averages of the latest quinquennium 
(1907 — 11) with those of this quinquennium also, the increases in the difierent 
countries are as shown below : — 


India . . . . 




Compared with 
1890—94. 

40 

Compared 
1894r— 98 

40 

Belgium 




25 

26 

Germany 




24 

38 

United States of America 




20 

38 

Canada 




19 

31 

Italy .... 




14 

24 

Australia 




13 

20 

France .... 




12 

26 

United Kingdom . 




9 

21 

New Zealand . 



• 

1 

9 


124. In using the index numbers of various countries, as indicating the rise in their 
general price-level, it should be noted that, even though the index numbers have 
been, reduced to a common standard period, percentage comparisons are somewhat 
misleading. Percentages may be the same when the actual changes in price are 
different, or the actual change may be the same when the percentage change varies. 
It is w^ell-known that when the price of any commodity sold in Calcutta and 
Jjondon changes, it tends to change in both, not by a percentage of price but by a 
definite amount. If the commodity is exported from Calcutta to London, its rise 
or fall will be larger as a percentage in Calcutta than in London, because the change 
in price will be calculated on a price less than the English price by the cost of trans- 
port. The agricultural products and raw materials, which form the bulk of the 
comm odities, on l;he price of which the Indian index numbers have been calculated. 
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are always exported to most ol the other countiies mentioned aho\e and their 
prices are generally smaller in India. An equal increase in the actual prices in 
England and India would, therefore, mean a really larger percentage of increase 
in India than in England. 

125. But even if sufficient allowance be made for this consideration, there is no 
doubt that the rise in the price- level of the different countries would be different. 

Apart from the general factors which have influenced the price-levels of all countries, 
there must, therefore, have been local influences at work in the different 
countries. Of all the countries mentioned, the rise has been greatest in India, 
and there has been a considerable rise in America and Germany also, since th(^ 
quinquennium 1894 — 98. The rise in the latter countries might be accounted 
for by the heavy protective tariff's introduced into them and by" the influence of 
industrial and commercial combinations which have, of late, grown very rapidly 
in the United States. These factors have been practically non-existent in India, 
and some other special influences must, therefore, have been at work here to 
have raised the price-level to a height considerably above that to which it 
could have been raised by the influences that have caused a general rise 
throughout the world. 

126. The causes of the rise of prices in India should, therefore, be divided into causes oi the rise oti 
two classes, fiz-, (1) causes peculiar to India and (2) causes not confined to India fi7cLsespc*cuUaf 
alone. There are other causes which must have influenced prices in other countries, 

but not in India to any considerable extent. It is extremely difficult to keep apart 
the first two classes of causes, inasmuch as, factors peculiar to India and factors 
operating in other countries as well as in India interact on one another. Isolation 
of phenomena is, it is well-known, the greatest difliculty in dealing with price 
changes. Moreover, India has during the last fourteen years changed from a 
silver to a gold standard of value, which is a movement similar to that of •‘bringing 
the railway gauge on the side branches of the world’s railways into unison with 
the main lines, and promoting a facility of exchange.” 

127. The principal causes peculiar to India which might have affected the Possible eanses 

general price-level, may be classified under the following broad heads : — enuin'erated.*"**'*^ 

(1) A shortage in the supply of agricultural products and raw materials ; 

(2) An increase in the demand for these commodities ; 

(3) An increase in the cost of production ; 

(4) The development of railways and other communications in India and 
the lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport in India 
itself and between Indian ports and foreign countries ; 

(5) An improvement in the general monetary and banking facilities and an 
increase in credit ; 

(6) An increase in the volume of the circulating medium. 

128. Many other causes are alleged, some of which might have contributed to the 
rise in prices, but they would fall under one or other of the heads mentioned above 
and should be treated as contributory causes. Thus the rise in the standard 
of living, the changes in the growth and movement of the population and increase 
in the exports of agricultural produce and raw materials affect the demand for 
commodities, while a deficiency and unseasonableness of the rainfall, a decrease 
in the fertility of the land and the substitution of commercial crops, such as jute 
in the place of rice and cotton in the place of wheat, could raise prices only if their 
effect was a shortage of supply. The import of additional capital into India might 
cause an increased demand for labour and raw material and might also affect 
causes (5) and (6). All these will be discussed when dealing with the several 
heads mentioned above. 
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Causes aflecting 
the whole commer- 
cial world — or 
world-factors — 
enumerated. 


129. The principal causes affecting the whole commercial world may be divided 
into : — 

(1) A shortage in the supply of, or an increase in the demand for, staple 

commodities in the world’s markets. 

(2) The increased gold supply from the world’s mines. 

(3) The development of credit. 

(4) Destructive wars and increase of the standing army and navy in most 

of the prosperous countries, diverting capital and labour to unpro- 
ductive purposes and causing an increased demand for many classes 
of commodities. 


130. Here also there might be other causes, but they would come under one 
or other of the heads mentioned above. Thus, the immigration of enormous masses 
of manual labourers from Europe into the countries of North and South America, 
which means a large transfer of working population from food production in 
Europe, on a low standard of food consumption, to industrial employment in other 
countries, upon a far higher standard of food consumption, would create an 
increased demand for commodities. The sinking of a large and growing propor- 
tion of labour and capital, in new and backward countries of the world, means 
the application of a vast amount of productive energy to a kind of work, the 
fruitfulness of which takes a long period of time to ^nature. If out of the hun- 
dreds of millions of fresh capital made available by the rapid growth of credit, 
considerable amounts, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
facture, have gone, year after year, into laying the deep foundations for a future 
career of agriculture and manufacture in backward lands, the result must be a 
restriction of immediate productivity, as compared with the growth of capital, 
having no inconsiderable influence in raising prices. 

131. Then, there is a great and growing waste involved in the struggle to 
market the goods that are produced. In every country publishing reliable censuses 
of occupations, we perceive a rapid increase in the proportion of persons engaged 
in trying to sell goods. Nor can w'e ignore the innumerable signs of an expen- 
diture upon luxurious goods and services absorbing an increasing share of the 
general income in the richest countries. Another contemporary movement is 
the influence of industrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of 
production. The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools and other 
forms of trade combination or agreement clearly belong to the epoch of rising 
prices and must be considered contributory to it. The normal result of the 
formation of combines is to restrict the rate of production, making it lower 
than it would have been under an era of free competition. Protective duties 
and cold-storage plants, which result in preventing extreme fluctuations of prices 
of certain commodities with the seasons, but tend to advance prices by enabling 
wholesale dealers to sell at the best possible advantage, do not, however, play 
any important part in the causes of the rise of prices in India, as they do in 
the United States and some other countries. 
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Causes of the rise of Prices peculiar to ludia. 


Shoetage in the Supply. 

132. One of the principal causes which have led to the rise in prices in India, causes of shorfa?e 
is a shortage of supply, particularly in the case of foodgrains. By shortage of'" 
supply is meant — not that the total production of the country has actually con- 
tracted as compared with the basic period, but that production has not kept pace 
with the growth of internal consumption and external demand. This shortage 
of supply may have resulted from one or more of the following factors : — 

(1) Growth of cultivation not keeping pace with the growth of popu- 

lation ; 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall : 

(3) Substitution of non-food crops for food crops ; 

(4) Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation : 

(5) Inefficient tillage on account of dearness and scarcity of plough cattle 

and labour ; and 

(6) Decreased productive power of the soil. 


GeOWTH of cultivation not COMMENSUEATE with CtEOWTH op population. 

133. The following table shows the total acreage under cultivation, in the 
different circles and their index numbers : — 


Area under Cultivation. 


Total aeea r>-DEE cultivation (in thousands Index nume.ees (average of 1S90-91 

OF ACRES). 1894-95 = 100). 


1 



Average 

of 

1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

Average 

of 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

! 

Average 

of 

1900-01 

to 

1904-05. 

Average 

of 

1905-06 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Average 

of 

1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

Average 

of 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

Average Average 
of of 

1900-01 1905-06 
to to 

1904-05. 1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Assam . 

2.084 

3,o2(3 

.5.118 

5,345 

5,733 

5.839 

100 

169 

246 

256 

275 

280 

Bengal Northern and 

16,261 

16,516 

16,185 

16.330 

16,087 

16,366 

100 

102 

100 

100 

99 

101 

Eastern. 












„ Southern and 

17,226 

17,142 

17.413 

17,629 

17,410 

17,226 

100 

100 

101 

102 

101 

100 

Western, 












Chota Nagpur 

6,832 

7.816 

.5.9.55 

6,033 

6.82.5 

7,556 

100 

114 

87 

88 

100 

111 

Behar . 

22,527 

22,261 

21.398 

20.729 

21.635 

21,481 

100 

99 

9.5 

92 

96 

95 

Agra Provinces East 

9,209 

8,774 

9.375 

9.240 

9,703 

9.617 

100 

9.5 

102 

100 

105 

104 

Bundelkhand 

3.051 

2,571 

2.992 

2.793 

3.322 

3.281 

100 

84 

98 

92 

109 

108 

Amra Provinces North 

30,052 

28,705 

30.930 

30,201 

31,512 

31,187 

100 

06 

103 

lUO 

10.5 

104 

and West. 












Punjab East 

21,109 

19.409 

22,774 

23,992 

24.189 

22.197 

100 

92 

108 

114 

11.5 

105 

„ West 

6,661 

6,211 

6.743 

7.017 

7,122 

6,730 

100 

93 

101 

105 

107 

101 

Sind 

3,301 

3.305 

3,790 

4..346 

4.515 

3.263 

100 

100 

11.5 

1.32 

137 

99 

Gujarat 

3,683 

2,962 

2,906 

3,358 

3,474 

2,318 

100 

SO 

79 

91 

94 

63 

Konkan 

1,270 

1.211 

1,234 

1.512 

1.717 

1,226 

100 

65 

98 

119 

1.35 

97 

Deccan . 

20,516 

18,528 

19,280 

19,827 

20,909 

18.520 

100 

90 

94 

97 

102 

90 

Berar 

6,741 

6.367 

7,170 

7.377 

7.217 

7,070 

100 

94 

106 

109 

107 

105 

Central Provinces . 

16,926 

16,199 

17,872 

19,238 

20,720 

21,2.59 

100 

96 

106 

114 

122 

126 

Madras North-East 

5,402 

0,584 

6.668 

9.574 

11.872 

11.847 

100 

103 

123 

177 

220 

219 

„ North 

7,031 

7.220 

7,768 

7,813 

7,752 

7,.341 

100 

103 

110 

111 

110 

104 

„ South 

12,143 

12,406 

13,228 

15,102 

16,231 

15,s56 

100 

102 

109 

124 

134 

131 

„ West 

1,863 

2.035 

2,095 

2,388 

2.489 

2,477 

100 

109 

112 

128 

134 

133 

Total India exclud- 

213^8 

208,808 

220,894 

229,844 

240,434 

232,657 

100 

98 

103 

107 

112 

109 

iNo Burma. 













- 



Total India, as estiiiated 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

106 
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Discrepancies in 
acreage returns. 


Extension of 
cnitivation — 
estimates of. 


134. Statistics of the acreage under cultivation are more or less defective 
in most of the proviuces, as explained below. The figures shovTi in the 
above table should, therefore, be taken with many limitations and the net 
result indicated by them corrected accordingly. It is not possible to prepare 
from mdependent sources new estimates of the actual extension of cultivation 
with any pretence to accuracy ; I have, however, applied rough corrections to 
the existing figures and deduced from them the extent of the growth of cultivation 
in each circle. Although these estimates are rough, they are probabl} sufficiently 
correct for purposes of comparison. Details of these estimates are given 
below. 

135. In Assam, the index numbers indicate an extension of cultivation by 180 
per cent. This high percentage is due to the fact that, in the basic period, large 
areas which had been under cultivation for a long time past were not included 
in the returns, (.'omparing the figures for years for which complete statistics 
are available, the extension is not likely to have exceeded 15 per cent. The 
figures for the two circles in Bengal proper do not show any extension, but the 
data collected for the recent survey and settlement operations and for the record 
of rights show that the figures for the earlier years were more inaccurate 
guesses than the present ones. If allowance be made for this, there would appear 
to have been an extension of about 5 per cent, in these two circles. The case of 
Chota Isagpur is peculiar ; for some of the districts included in this circle, the 
estimates of area were reduced or raised arbitrarily on more than one occasion; 
the figures of some surveyed tracts show, however, an extension of cultivation of 
15 per cent, since 1 890 and this has been taken as the estimate for the entire circle. 
The figures for Behar show an actual contraction in the area, but this is contrary 
to the views of all who can speak with any authority on this part of 
the country. The low index numbers are the result of unduly high estimates 
of the area in the earlier years. The area was practically fully cultivated 
long ago and the extension has been put dovm at 5 per cent. The figures 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are more reliable than those 
of Assam, Bengal, and Behar and the index nmnbersdo not show any appreciable 
extension of the area under cultivation in Agra Provinces East and Bundelkhand 
Agra Provinces North and West (including Oudh), however, shows a small extension 
of about 4 per cent. The extension of area in Punjab East has been due to irriga- 
tion and may be set down at 15 per cent., that in Punjab West being much smaller 
viz., 6 per cent. In Sind, however, irrigation has brought comparatively large 
areas under cultivation and the growth in that circle has been as large 
as 30 per cent. In Gujarat, the figures in the several periods cannot bear com- 
parison with one another, as in the basic period they included certain unsurveyed 
tracts which were excluded in later years, and again in later years some new areas 
were brought into the returns for the first time. On the whole, Gujarat has 
always been a highly cultivated tract and there has not been much room for 
extension. In Konkan, the high index numbers for the later years are due to 
the inclusion of new areas in the returns and it is estunated that no appreciable 
grov-th could have taken place in that circle. Deccan is the only circle which 
shows any contraction in the area under cultivation, although very slight. In 
Berar, the extension has been about 9 per cent, and in the Central Provinces 
about 20 per cent. In the Madras Presidency, Zemindary areas which were not 
returned before, were gradually brought into the returns from 1901-02 and large 
areas were included for the first time from 1907-08. This explains the very high 
index numbers for the later years in the circles comprising that Presidency. From 
an examination of the later t ears’ figures and afsuming that the rate of extension 
was about the same in the earlier as in the later period, the extension of area in 
Madras North-East is hkely to have been between 10 to 12 per cent., that in 
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Madras North and Madras South, 5 per cent, and in Madras West, between’ 7 to 8 
per cent. 

136. There is, therefore, no doubt that the actual extension of cultivation in 
the later years has been much smaller than what is indicated in the table. The 
statement shows that the index number of the total cultivated area in llritish India, 
excluding Burma, fell to 98, be., by 2 percent, in the quinquennium 1895-96 to 
1899-00 (which includes two famine years), ivhile it rose to 103 in the next qum- 
quennium and to 107 in the next. In 1910-11 , it rose to 112, but again fell to 109 in 
1911-12. According to the corrected estimates, however, the extension of the area 
under cultivation in British India excluding Burma for the several periods in 
each of the several quinquennia has been as shown below : — - 



1890-91 

lS9.5-9() 

1990-01 

190.5-0(3 



AveraLTt* 
of 1910-11 
iin<l 

1911-12. 


to 

1894-95. 

to 

1899-00. 

to 

1904-05. 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911 12. 

Total area 

i 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

106 

107 

Area under foodgrains 

100 

96 

101 

10-2 

106 

103 

105 


137. The next two statements and chart No. 41 show the estimated outturn I’roduction of crops, 
of foodgrains and other crops in British India (excluding Burma) for different 
periods. In estimating the outturn of the different crops, allowance has been 
made for the defects in the figures of area under cultivation referred to ab we. 

Index numbers have also been calculated and are ’given in the next table. 


[00,000 omitted. 



1890-91 

!S95-9(i 

1900-01 

1905-01) 



Crops. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

loio-n. 

1011.12. 


1894-95. 

1899-00. 

1904-05. 

1909-10. 



■Rice Mds. 

74,21 

75.06 

75.99 

72.30 

82,36 

79.51 

■Wheat . . . • • j) 

20.40 

18,11 

21, .56 

20,32 

23.61 

25.00 

Barley 

8.32 

8.85 

9.21 

9,-50 

10,31 

11.14 

Jowar . • • • • !> 

17,81 

17,82 

19.20 

17,44 

18,78 

14.19 

Bajra . • • • • » 

6,87 

6,36 

8.26 

8,09 

9.10 

6.16 

J 

Ragi . • ■ • ■ !) 

4,26 

4.42 

4,90 

4,62 

4,80 

4,29 

Maize . • • • • m 

5,63 

6.44 

7.47 

6.82 

7.37 

5,71 

Gram . • • • ■ ” 

10,71 

8,07 

9,53 

8,71 

11,84 

12.13 

Other foodgrains . • ■ „ 

38,51 

38,17 

39,68 

37,18 

43,62 

45,94 

Total foodgrains . „ 

1,86,72 

1,83,29 

1,95,80 

1,84,97 

2,11,79 

2,04,07 

Linseed . . . • „ 

94 

79 

96 

69 

1,11 

1,40 

Til • • ■ • 

85 

92 

1,13 

1,01 

1,10 

92 

Other oilseeds (including rape „ 

2,86 

2,67 

2,95 

3,14 

3,91 

3,70 

and mustard) 







Total oilseeds „ 

4,66 

4,38 

5,03 

4,83 

6,12 

6,02 

Sugarcane . • ■ • ;> 

7.90 

7,.53 

7,12 i 

6.49 

6,82 

7,39 

Cotton . ■ • • -5! 

87 

87 

1,21 

1.38 

1,42 

1 ">*2 
-L, — -1 

Jute . • - ■ • 

2,73 

2,94 

3.65 , 

4.20 

3,62 

4,23 

Tea lbs. 

12.31 

15.48 

19,-52 ' 

23,03 

24,74 

25,38 

Tobacco .... Mds. 

92 

1,01 

99 i 

92 

1,05 

99 
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Prodnetion ol food- 
grsuns. 


Increase in internal 
eonsamptioD due to 
growth ol 
popnlation. 


Index numbers. 


Crops. 

1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1904-05. 

1905-06 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Eice ...... 

100 

101 

102 

97 

Ill 

107 

Wheat ...... 

100 

89 

106 

100 

116 

123 

Bariev ...... 

100 

106 

111 

114 

124 

134 

Jowar ...... 

100 

100 

108 

98 

105 

80 

Bajra ...... 

100 

92 

120 

118 

133 

90 

Eagi ...... 

100 

104 

115 

108 

113 

101 

Maize ...... 

100 

115 

133 

121 

131 

101 

Gram ...... 

100 

75 

89 

81 

111 

113 

Other foodgrains .... 

100 

99 

103 

97 

113 

119 

Total foodgrains 

100 

98 

105 

99 

113 

109 

Linseed ... 

100 

84 

102 

73 

119 

149 

Til 

100 

109 

133 

119 

129 

108 

Other oilseeds (including rape and 
mustard) 

100 

93 

103 

110 

137 

129 

Total oilseeds 

100 

94 

108 

104 

131 

129 

Sugarcane ..... 

100 

95 

90 

82 

86 

93 

Cotton ...... 

100 

100 

139 

159 

164 

141 

Jute ...... 

100 

108 

132 

154 

133 

155 

Tea 

100 

126 

159 

187 

201 

206 

Tobacco ..... 

100 

110 

108 

101 

114 

108 


138. The figures in these tables show that, of the foodgrains, the production of 
Barley, Bajraand Maize has increased steadily, if allowance be made for some set 
back in unfavourable years. The production of Wheat and Eagi has also increased 
though not so largely. There has not been much increase under Eice and Jowar, 
while the production of Gram has, on the whole, gone down considerably . 

139. Of the oilseeds, the production of Sesamum has increased most, while that 
of Linseed has decreased to some extent. Taken as a whole, the production or 
oilseeds has fairly increased. The production of Sugarcane has decreased very 
considerably, while that of Cotton, Jute and Tea has grown very largely. Under 
Tobacco, there has been a slight increase in the production. 

140. Expressed in percentages of the average outturn of the quinquennium 
1890-91 to 1894-95, the outturns of foodgrains in the several periods were : — 


i 

1890-91 : 

1 

1895-96 1 

1900-01 

1905-06 



i 

to 1 

1894-95. 

to 1 

1899-00. 1 

to 1 

1904-05, ! 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Average outturn (in millions of ; 
maunds.) 

1,867 

! 

1,833 

1,958 

1 

1,850 

2,118 

2,041 

Percentages . . • i 

100 

98 

105 I 

99 

113 

109 


141. The growth in the internal consimiption has been mainly due to the 
increase in population in the last two decades. The following statement shows 
the population of the several circles according to the Censuses of 1891, 1901 and 

1911. 
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Total Population. 


Increase (-f) decrease ( — ) since 1891. 

Circles. 


Number. 

Percentage. 


1891. 

1901. ' 

1911. 

1901. 1 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

Assam ..... 

5,477 

5,842 i 

i 

6,7U 1 

1 

+ 365 

+ 1,237 

+ 6-2 

+ 18-4 

Bengal Northern and Eastern . 

18,084 

19,750 , 

21,912 : 

+ 1,666 

+3,828 

+ 8-4 

-L17-4 

„ Southern and Western . 

24,151 

25,640 1 

26,797 ; 

+ 1,489 

+2,646 

+ 5-8 

+ 9-8 

Chota Nagpur 

4,629 

4,900 ' 

5,605 ! 

+ 271 

+ 976 i 

+ 5-4 

+ 17-5 

Behar ..... 

23,802 

23,606 1 

24,019 ' 

— 196 

+ 217 

— -8 

4- -9 

Agra Provinces East 

11,877 

11,402 i 

11,334 1 

— 475 

— 543 

— 4-1 

— 4-8 

Biondelkhand 

2,300 

2.106 ^ 

2,208 : 

— 194 

- 92 

— 9-2 

— 41 

Agra Provinces North and West 
including Oudh. 

32,728 

34,184 

33,640 ; 

-f- 1 ,450 

+ 912 

+ 4-2 

+ 2-7 

Punjab East 

16,298 

17,543 1 

16.9.37 

+ 1,245 

4- 659 

+ 7-0 

+ 3-9 

„ West 

4,964 

4,874 

5,215 

— 90 

+ 251 

— 1-8 

+ 4-S 

Sind ..... 

2,875 

3,102 

3,362 

+ 227 

+ 487 


-l-U-5 

Gujarat .... 

3,098 

2,702 : 

2,803 

— 396 

— 295 

—14-6 

— lO-o 

Konkan .... 

2,967 

3,039 ' 

3,111 i 

+ 72 

+ 144 

+ 2-3 

+ 4-6 

Deccan ..... 

9,072 

8,787 : 

9,220 ! 

— 285 

- 148 

— 3-2 

-r 1-6 

Berar ..... 

2,897 

2,7.54 ' 

3,057 1 

— 143 

-L ItiO 

-- 5-2 

4- 5-2 

Central Provinces . 

10,784 

9,877 ■ 

11,603 1 

— 907 

+ 819 

- 9-2 

+ 7-0 

Madras North-East 

10,098 

10,897 

12,087 i 

+ 799 

+ 1,989 

4- 7-3 

+ Ui-4 

„ North 

3,699 

3,899 

5,000 : 

+ 200 

+ 1,301 

+ 5-1 

-t-2il-0 

„ South 

17»573 

18,8.56 

19,464 

-r 1,283 

+ 1,891 

+ 6-8 

-t- 9-0 

„ Y eat 

3,808 

4,037 

4,334 ' 

+ 229 

+ 526 

+ .5-6 

+ 12-1 

Calcutta .... 

682 

848 

89<i 

+ 166 

^ 214 

+ 19-5 

+ 2:!-9 

Bombay .... 

822 

776 

980 

46 

: + 1.58 

— 5-9 

+ 16-1 

Madras .... 

4.52 

509 

518 . 

“}"■ 0 1 

‘ + 66 

i +11-2 

+ 12-7 

Karachi .... 

10.5 

109 

1.52 

-h 4 

+ 47 

1 + 3-7 

+ 30-9 

Total 

213,242 

220,039 

230,988 ■ 

+6,797 

j 4-1", 746 

1 + 3-1 

4 7-6 


142. The growth of population has varied widely in the different parts of tirowthof 
India. In some circles, there has been an actual decrease during the twenty years ' 

1891 to 1911 namely, in Agra Provinces East, Bundelkhand and Gujarat, In 
some circles, the growth has been only nominal, namely, in Behar, Deccan, Agra 
Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Konkan, Berar and the Central Provinces, 
while in some others, there has been an appreciable increase, namely, in Assam, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern, Chota Nagpur, Sind, Madras North-East and 
Madras North. As mentioned elsewhere, the most important factors affecting the 
growth of population during the two decades have been famine and its attendant 
furies, cholera, dysentery and fever ; plague, which commenced in the city of Bom - 
bay in September 1896 and has since then appeared yearly in many parts of the 
country in a more or less virulent form and has in some years claimed a million of 
people as its victims ; and finally malaria, which also has taken a heavy toll in 
some of the circles, notably those included in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where in some years it has been terribly prevalent, especially in the irrigated tracts 
in the eastern and central districts. The following statement shows the annual 
deaths from plague in the different provinces since its first appearance. 


N umber of Deaths from Plague in the different Provinces of India from to 1912. 


, United 

Year. Bengal. Provin- Punjab. 

ces. 


' North- 


West 
F rentier 
Province. 


Central ■ Eastern 
Provinces | Bengal 


and 

Berar. 


and 

-4ssam. 


iladras. Bombe 


Tot.il. 


Pro_'re-^ive 

Total. 


1891> 

1897 

* 

72 

179 


-n 


2 

2.219 

47.710 

2.210 

47.074 

2.219 
•50. 1 93 

1898 

219 

148 

2.019 


131 

. . 

557 

86. 191 

SO.265 

1.30,158 

1899 

3,264 

7 

2.55 


586 


1,0.58 

96, .596 

102.366 

24 (.824 

1900 

. .38,412 

1.35 

572 


502 


661- 

iri.HM; 

73,571 

315 39.3 

1901 

78,629 

9,778 

1 0.720 


9 


3.03.5 

128.2.59 

2.36.4.10 


1902 

32,967 

43,487 

175,645 

4 

4.647 


11.362 

184.752 

4.52,.864 

1.004,689 

1903 

. 65,680 

80.729 

192.068 

49 

.51.514 

28(a) 

13.006 

281,269 

684. .343 

1,6,89,032 

1904 

. 75.456 

179.082 

396.3.57 

1 

42.S06 

' . 

20.125 

223.957 

937,7.84 

2 626 816 

1906 

. 126,084 

383.802 

334.897 

3 

12,706 

6 ! 

5.78S 


93t3i49 


1906 

. .59,619 

69.660 

91,712 

41 

18.121 

74 

898 

.57. .525 

291.6.50 

3 853 115 

1907 

83,602 

328,862 

608.685 

1..547 

3 i. 4 

8 ■ 

2.872 

93,609 

l,1.5'i.9.59 

.5,010.074 

1908 

. 15.948 

22.878 

30.708 

563 

t).236 


3.3.58 

27,.34.5 

107,036 

■5,117 110 

1909 

11,779 

.38.394 

35,655 

1 

10.216 

1 

3.844 

24,319 

133,209 

5 250 31 Q 

1910 

. 46.584 

158,074 

13.5,483 

30 

28.961 

46 

4,St)7 

2.5.04.3 

399,088 


1911 

. 75.681 

332.,301 

175,345 

243 

27,938 

27 

1.5,185 

100.3't9 

727.119 


1912 

1.837 

105,784 

29,174 

O 

18,712 


4,()20 

18,811 

3 78,940 

6.55.5,466 


(o) Only in Assam. 
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143. It is interesting to note that there are two large currents of migration 
from Bengal including Behar and Chota Nagpur, one to the tea-gardens of Assam 
and the other to Calcutta and other industrial centres. It is this migration which 
has caused a large increase in the population of the sea-port towns, though owing 
to plague there was a large decrease in the population of Bombay in the first decade. 
But it has been more than made good iu the following decad.e. 


144. If we estimate the population of the years, other than those in which 
the censuses were taken, by the method of interpolation, after making allowances 
for the large mortality from plague, the average population of the several quin- 
quennia were as follows 


Crewtk ol popnlation 
compared with 
growth of 
enlttTaUon and of 
prodnetion of 
food grains. 


Period. 

Average popu- 
lation in mil- 
lions. 

Index number. 

1891-95 




214 

100 

1896-00 


. 

. . . • , 

217 

101-6 

1901-05 


. . . 

. 

222 

103-7 

1906-10 


. 

. . . . . 

226 

105-7 

1911 . 



. • • • . 

231 

107-8 

1912 . 

• 

. 

. 

232 

108-4 


145. The following table compares the growth of population with that of pro- 
duction of foodgrains and the extension of cultivation ; — 




Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1S90-91 
to 

1894-95. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1895-96 
to 

1899-00. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1900-01 
to 

1904-05. 

Average of 
the quin- 
quennium 
1905-06 
to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Population 


100 

101-6 

• 

103-7 

105-7 

107-8 

108-4 

Total area 
vation. 

under culti- 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

106 

Area under 

foodgrains 

100 

96 

101 

102 

106 

103 

Production 

grains. 

of food- 

100 

98 

105 

99 

113 

109 


146. It may safely be concluded from the above, that population has in- 


creased by a larger percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total 
area under cultivation, the area under foodgrains or the total prpduction of food- 
grains, or, in other words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal consump- 
tion have increased in a larger propCrtion than the total production of foodgrains. 
It should, hov'ever, be mentioned that the total consumption of foodgrains 
includes not only the consumption as human food, but also consumption as seed 
grain and cattle food. Whenever there is a scarcity, consumption, as cattle- 
food, goes down considerably, as owing to high prices people cannot afiord to 
feed their cattle with grain. Further, in good years, a stock of foodgrains is 
generally laid by, by the agriculturists, which is utihsed in times of scarcity and 
famine. The export of foodgrains also goes down in unfavourable years and 
import rises, and thus, although the actual percentage growth of the production 
may, in any period, be smaller than the growth of population, it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the total available food supply in the country was 
actually very short of the requirements of human consumption. 


147 If, however, we take the production of Burma into account, the dis- 
parity between the figures showing the growth of population and growth of 
production would be found to be smaller, as the increased production in Burma 
has counterbalanced to a large extent the shortage in India proper. 
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148. The production of the several foodgrains in Burma were as follows : — 


[In lakhs of niaunds. 


Crops. 

1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

. 1900-01 
to 

1904-05. 

1905-00 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Average of 

1910- 11 
and 

1911- 12. 

Eice .... 

7.47 

8,34 

11,10 

11,90 

11,26 

11,21 

11,23 

VtTieat .... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Jowar .... 

21 

20 

34 

33 

12 

12 

12 

Gram .... 

4 

4 

6 

*6 

5 

4 

4 

Other foodgrains 

17 

17 

26 

42 

74 

45 

60 

Total foougeains 

7,90 

8,76 

11,78 

• 12,73 

12,19 

11,83 

12,01 

Index numbers- 

— 

1890- 91 
to 

1891- 95. 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1904-05. 

1905-06 

to 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Average ot 

1910- 11 
and 

1911- 12. 

^ice .... 

100 

Ill 

149 

159 

151 

150 

151 

Wheat .... 

100 

62 

135 

173 

146 

105 

126 

Jowar .... 

100 

96 

159 

154 

55 

58 

57 

Gram .... 

100 

94 

139 

145 

119 

88 

104 

Other foodgrains 

100 

96 

153 

241 

438 

260 

349 

Total foodgrains . ! 

i 

100 

111 

149 

160 

154 

150 

152 


149. And adding this quantity of foodgrains produced in Burma to the 
production of India, the total supply of foodgrains would compare with the 
growth of population as follows : — 


— 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
1890-91 to 
1894-95. 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
18fe-96 to 
1899-00. 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
1900-01 to 
, 1904-05. 

I Average of the 
, quinquennium 

1 1905-06 to 

1 1909-10. 

1910-11 to 
1911-12. 

Population 

TOO 

101-8 

i 104-5 

I 106-3 

109-2 

Production of food- 

100 

99 

107 

i 103 

113 

grains. 




i 






i 



150. The external demands for Indian foodgrains have also increased consider- increase in eitemal 
ably, as will be evident from the figures in the Trade Statistics. The exports of ^*“““^~**^®**' 
foodgrains from India (excluding Burma) to other countries in the several 
periods were : — 



-Average of 

1 quinquen- 
nium 

1 

Average of 
quinquen- 
ninm 

Average of 
quinquen- 
nium 

Average of 
quinquen- 
nium 

i 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 


1 1890-91 

1 to 

; 1894-95. 

1895-96 
to 1 

1899-00. ! 

1900-01 

to 

1904-05. 

1905-06 

to 

1909-10. 

In thousands of cwts. . 

. 28,899 

21,956 

33,255 

29,568 1 

1 

41,857 

i 

64,240 

Index Numbers . 

]00 

i 

76 

i 

115 

102 ! 

! 

! 

t 

i 

145 ' 

222 


I -2 




Deficiency niet by 
imports. 
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151. The fall in exports in the second quinquennium was due to the bad 
seasons of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 1899-00. The percentage for the third quinquen- 
nium would have been higher but for the very low exports in 1900-01 owing to 
the famine of 1900, and that for the fourth quinquennium was reduced by the 
famine of 1908. If the exports of 1908-09 be excluded, the average for the 
quinquennium would have been 33,737 thousands of cwts., and the index 
number 117. The high figure of the year 1911-12 is due to the good season of 
the previous vear inmost parts of the country, but even if this special element of 
favourable season be allowed for, the growth of the export trade in foodgrains 
would be found to have been much higher than that in the basic period. 

152. To meet this deficiency in her food-supply, India has been importing 
foodgrains chiefly from Burma, and to some extent from other countries also. 
The imports of foodgrains in the several years were : — 


1890-91 . 


Thou^^ndif of cwts. 
2,286 

1901-02 . 


Thousands of cwts. 

16,379 

1891-92 . 


1,762 

1902-03 . 


9,533 

1892-93 . 


3,016 

1903-04 . 


4,370 

1893-94 . 


7,705 

1904-05 . 


6,795 

1894-95 . 


6,084 

1905-06 . 


10,557 

1895-96 . 


3,201 

1906-07 . 


17,308 

1896-97 . 


7,974 1 

1907-08 . 


20,561 

1897-98 . 


13,545 ! 

1908-09 . 


25,458 

1898-99 . 


7,390 1 

1909-10 . 


22,033 

1899-00 . 


16,101 i 

1910-11 . 


12,016 

1900-01 , 

• 

25,304 

1911-12 . 


5,505 


153. The average imports of the several quinquennia and their index numbers 


were : — 


— 

1 Average of 

1 1890-91 

to 

1894-95. 

Average of 
1895-96 
to 

1899-00. 

Average of 
1900-01 
to 

1904-05. 

Average of 
1905-06 
to 

1909-10. 

1 

1910-11. 

1 

1911.12. 

Imports, thousands of 

4,171 

9,643 

12,476 

19,183 

12,016 

5,505 

cwts. 

1 






Index numbers 

i 100 

1 

231 

299 ' 

460 

288 

132 


154. The imports were heaviest in the quinquennia 1900-01 to 1904-05 and 
1905-06 to 1909-10 ; and although the quinquennium 1 895-96 to 1899-00 includes 
two famine years, the imports were much lower. Even in the most favour- 
able of recent years, the imports never fell below the average of the first quin- 
quennium. 

155. The available ^upply of foodgrains in the coimtry, during each of the 
periods shown above, may be calculated as follows, after taking into account the 
total production of the countrj^ and the imports from and exports to foreign 
countries : — 

Set Available Supply of Foodgrains in India. 

Ix MILLIOKS OF CWTS. 


— 

1890-91 . 
to 

1894-95. 

1895-96 

to 

1899-00. 

1900-01 

to 

1904-05. 

1 

1 1905-06 
; to 

, 1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Total production 

Total imports from foreign cotmtries 

1 

1,372 . 
4 

1,347 
10 ' 

1,439 

12 

1 

! 1,359 

i 

1,556 

12 

1,49 

6 

Total 

1,376 

1,357 

1,451 

i 1,378 

1,568 

1,50 

Exports to foreign countries . 

Net available supply 

Index numbers .... 

29 

1,347 

100 

22 

1,335 

99 

33 

1,418 

105 

j 30 

1,348 
! 100 

i i 

42 

1,526 

113 

6 

1,44 

10 
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156. Considering the growth of the population and the increase in the external 
^demand, the supply has been short during the greater part of the period embraced 
in the enquiry. The demand for both internal consumption and exports having 
increased at a quicker rate than the production of foodgrains, it is only natural 
that the general level of prices of foodgrains over a series of years would rise, 
although in a particularly favourable year it might have fallen to some extent. 

The food-supply in India, compared with the demand, both internal and 
external, reached its lowest level in the quinquennium 1905 — 09, and this shortage 
of supply has doubtless contributed, in no small measure, to the unusual rise in 
prices during that quinquennium. 

157. As regards the other agricultmal products of India, the summary tables prodaction of eropt 
at pages 55 and 56 show the production of the several crops in the several periods 

with their index numbers. 

158. The production of Oilseeds fell to an abnormally low level in the quinquen- 
nium 1895-96 to 1899-00 and then gradually rose in the succeeding quinquen- 
nium, the outturns of 1910-11 and 1911-12 being about the same as in the 
preceding quinquennia. The production of Sugar gradually declined iu the 
successive quinqu enn ia and, though it, to some extent, recovered in 1911-12 
the ground lost, it is stUl much lower than in the basic period. The production 
of Cotton has steadily increased, owing to the stimulus of large profits, there being a 
slight decline in 1911-12; Jute also has for the same reason gone on steadily 
increasing. Until in 1907-08 the production exceeded the demand considerably 
and a decline followed. Since then, the ground lost is being gradually recovered 
again. The variations in the production of Tobacco has been inconsiderable, 
while there has been a steady and continuous increase in the production of Tea. 

159. The decreased production of Sugar in India has led to a rise in the price 
of Country Sugar (including Giir), while the price of imported Sugar has declined. 
Over-production of Tea has caused a downward slide in prices of that commodity ; 
but the price of Cotton has gone up in spite of the increased production owing to 
a larger demand for Indian cotton in other countries. High prices had led to 
increased cultivation of Jute and, owing to increased demand, prices continued on 
their upward course until 1908, when the efiect of over-production was felt and 
prices fell ; prices have again been rising since. 

Unseasonable Rainfall. 

160. India is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and has to depend almost seasonable rainfall, 
entirely on its rainfall, for its prosperity or otherwise. If the rainfall is good and 

fairly distributed, there is a bumper crop all round, while a deficiency brings in its 
train scarcity and famine. It will be seen from the production and rainfall figures 
that short production and unseasonable rainfall go hand in hand, and that too 
great an importance cannot be attached to seasonable rainfall in this country. 

161. A statement has been prepared by Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.I., F.E.S., 
Director-General of Observatories (reproduced on pages 452-453 of Vol. Ill, 

Statistics), which shows the frequency of droughts in India as compared with other 
countries. The general conclusion from the statistics is, that of all countries 
which are dependent on agriculture, none has a rainfall so precarious as India. 

162. Charts Nos. 42 to 49 show the annual rainfall in India and the annual and 
seasonal rainfalls of the several circles. The seasons vary widely in the difierent 
circles and it has not/been possible to combine the seasonal rainfalls of all the 
circles into one for aU India. 

163. Deficiencies not less than 30 per cent, and excesses not less than 50 per cent, 
of the normal rainfall in each season in the several circles during the period under 
enquiry are detailed in Appendix F. Both shortage and excess of rainfall 
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have an equally injurious efiect on the crops depending on it ; but even a shortage 
or excess is not very harmful if the rainfall is fairly distributed, while 
a normal rainfall, if unevenly distributed, is sure to be prejudicial. Thus, all the 
excesses or deficiencies shown in the table might not have necessarily caused an 
injury to the crops, while in some of the other periods not shown in the table, the 
rainfall, though neither short nor excessive in the aggregate, might still have caused 
extensive damages owing to bad distribution. 

164. The abnormal conditions of the rainfall of the several provinces during the 
period under enquiry and their effect on the crops are summarised in a separate 
memorandum appended as Appendix F. Besides shortage and abnormal dis- 
tribution of rainfall, crops suffer from other causes also, such as floods, hailstorm, 
frost, rust, cloudy weather and intense cold, while wild animals, field-rats, locusts 
and other insect pests also cause serious damage. Examples of such injuries are 
given in the memorandum referred to above. India is not a small country but a 
continent, and it is a matter not to be wondered at that in almost every year there 
have been failures of crops of varying degrees, either widespread or confined to 
particular tracts. The years 1892-93 and 1903-04 were the only really good years 
during the period under enquirj^ when the crops were excellent throughout the 
country, 

gnmmaiy of the 165. The main features of the agricultural seasons during the period 

agiicnitani seasons, investigation may be summarised as follows : The period opened with 

favourable seasons and good harvests throughout India except in the Madras 
Presidency, where the year 1891-92 was somewhat adverse and there was 
almost a famine in that province. Abundant harvests of rice, wheat and 
oilseeds were gathered in 1892-93, and in the two following years also the 
harvests were generally good, notwithstanding untimely and, in some circles, 
excessive rain. In 1895, there was a change and a period of insufficient rainfall 
' and crop-failure ensued, culminating in the great famine of 1897, a fa min e not 
confined to any ■ particular areas but affecting almost every part of India. 
The year 1898 was a year of rest and, in Northern India, of rapid recovery ; 
but it was succeeded by a more complete failure than before of the rainfall, in 
some parts, and in 1899 and 1900, there was again a total failure of the crops 
over large areas, especially in Central and Western India, and a famine ensued, 
the severity of which was still fresh in the memory of the ryots whom we examined 
in the Central Provinces, Berar, the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab. The 
disastrous famine was followed by three years of subnormal production, espe- 
cially in Northern and Central India. The year 1903-04 was the first aU-round 
good year after the famine and the crop was a bumper one. In 1904-05, how- 
ever, the Rabi crops in Behar and Bundelkhand were poor, while the Kbarif was 
deficient in the central and south-western districts of the Punjab. In the 
Bombay and Madras Presideficies also, the crops suffered from unseasonable and 
deficient rainfall. In 1905-06 also, there was a partial failure of the monsoon in 
Northern and Western India and heavy rains and floods marked the year in Bengal. 
The crops were specially bad in the Bombay Presidency, where famine was 
declared- In 1906, the spring crops were below normal and the autumn crops were 
damaged, more or less, by excessive rains and floods, particularly in Bengal, and 
there was famine in North Behar. This was followed by the failure of the 
South-West Monsoon in 1907-08, when the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Central Provinces and parts of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
were plunged into severe distress. The years 1909-10 and 1910-11 were years 
of good harvest and 1911-12 was also good, except in parts of the Punjab and 
the Bombay Presidency. 
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166. The effect and extent of the unfavourable seasons during the period 1890 — 
1912 may be seen from the follovping table : — 

Area and Populatim affected hy Famines and Cost of Relief during the years 

1890 — 1912 . 


Years. 

Provinces. 

Area affected. 






Sq. m. 

1888-89 . 




Behar and Madras . 

3,500 

1891-92 . 


• 


Madras . 

50,000 

1896-97 . 




Bengal, Madras, Cen- 
tral Provinces, Uni- 
ted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 
Bombay and Pun- ' 
jab. 

225,000 

1899-00 . 


• 

• 

Central Provinces, 
Bcrar, Bombay, 

Punjab, Ajmer. 

189,000 

1905-06 . 


• 

• 

Bombay 

23,411 

1906-07 . 

. 

• 

• 

North Behar . 

2,855 

1907-08 . 



■ 

United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, 
Central Provinces, 
Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras. 

130,486 


Population 

alieeted. 


1,000,000 

7,000,000 

02,000,000 


28,000,000 


3,334,000 

13,000,000 

49,628,553 


Cost in lakhs 
of rupees. 


25 

1,00 

17,07 


18.51 


16 

18 

9,18 


167. The extensive construction of irrigation works in the last two decades, 
especially in districts with a precarious rainfall, has succeeded in mitigating 
the adverse effects of drought in many tracts, where considerable areas would 
have otherwise remained uncultivated in years of deficient rainfall. The follow- 
ing tables show the area irrigated in each of the quincjuennia from these sources 
as well as from wells, and the percentages of the area irrigated to the total area 
cultivated for all circles except those in the provinces of Assam, Bengal and 
Behar and Onssa, for which complete figures are not available. 

Percentages of Irrigated Areas to Total Area Cultivated. 



1 Average of 
quinquen* 

Average of 
quinquen- 

Average of j 
quinquen- ' 

Average of 
quiryquen- 




nium 1890- 
91 to 
1894-95. 

nium 1895- 
96 to 
1899-00. 

nium 1900- 
01 to j 

1904-05. : 

nium 1905- 
06 to 
1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Agra Provinces East 

36-7 

38-8 

37-1 

38-1 

33-6 i 

29-4 

Bimdelkhand 

3-6 

-3-4 

4-3 

7-4 

.5-6 

5-4 

Agra Provinces North 
and West. 

25-3 

30-2 

27-8 

31-1 

23-9 

22-6 

Punjab East 

26-6 

37-9 

36-7 

38-7 

37-4 

46-2 

,, West . 

22-6 

24-2 

23-5 

24-3 

25-7 

27-3 

Sind .... 

87-1 

82-2 

8-5-8 

82-8 

79-2 

98-1 

Gujarat 

3-2 

4-7 

3-4 

3-9 

4-0 

7-7 

Konkan 

31 

3-2 

30 

2-8 

2-7 

2-8 

Deccan 

3-3 

4-0 

3-3 

3-2 

3-5 

4-0 

Berar 

•6 

1-0 

•6 


•5 

■5 

Central Provinces 

44 

3-9 

3-2 

i 4-2 

3-5 

30 

Madras North-East 

32-8 

34-2 

37-6 

44-8 

43-7 

43-3 

„ North 

91 

8-6 

7-8 

7-7 

8-1 

7-0 

„ South 

33-3 

32-9 

33-8 

33-3 

34-0 

33-8 

,, West 

2-7 

2-5 

1-0 

-2 

•2 

•2 

India* 

191 

23-3 

21-7 

23-5 

22 0 

23-1 


* Does not include figures for Assam, Bengal and Behar end Orissa. 


Exteat of funbie 
dniiag the period 
under inreettgatioa. 


Eitenriou of 
Irrigation. 
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MIjr. 


Exnmioation of the 
percentages of the 
important crops in 
different circles. 
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168. It has been explained in the foot notes to the Agricultural Statistics (Vol. 
Ill — Statistics) that in some parts of India, extensive areas which had been under 
cultivation for a long time, were included in the statistics for the first time in the 
later years. The iudex numbers of the area figures would not, therefore, give an 
accurate idea of the beneficial results of artificial irrigation. The percentage figures 
are, however, more reliable in this respect than the index numbers, and have, there- 
fore, been quoted in the above table instead of index numbers. An examination of 
these percentages shows that generally in the periods in which there was deficient 
rainfall, areas, larger than in the other periods, were irrigated to make good the 
deficiency of moisture in the soil. They also show, that, apart from this, there 
has been a progressive growth in irrigation in India, particularly in Agra Provinces 
East, Punjab East, Punjab West, Sind, liladras North-East and Madras South. 

Substitution of non-food for food-crops. 

169. It has been asserted by some that a gradual extension of the cultivation, 
of commercial crops, such as jute, cotton and oilseeds, has led to a contraction 
of the area under foodgrains and of their outturn, resulting in a rise in the prices 
of the latter. The high prices of jute and cotton have no doubt induced culti- 
vators in the jute and cotton-growing areas to cultivate these crops in preference 
to foodgrains and the statistics below and Chart No. 39 also bear out the truth 
of this statement : — 


Percentages of the area under crops to the total gross cvltivated area in British India 

{excluding Burma). 



Quinquen- 

Quinquen- 

Quinquen- 

Quinquen- 




niuin 

fiiuin 

nimn 

nium 




■ 1890-91 

1895-96 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 


! to 

to 

to 

to 




! 1894-95. 

1809-00. 

1 904-05. 

1909-10. 



Foodgrains 

81-3 

81-0 

80-2 

79-3 

79-7 

78-? 

Oilseeds 

: 6-0 

5-5 

5-7 

5-4 

5-6 

6-5 

Jute 

1-0 

1-0 

M 

1-4 : 

1-2 ' 

V 

Cotton . 

= 4*6 

I 

4-4 

5-1 

5*7 

i 

5-9 ' 

i 

60 

170. 

As already mentioned, large new areas have been included in the returns 


for the later years, particularly in the Madras Presidency, which grows no jute 
and but veiy little cotton. Had the figures for the earher years been complete, 
the percentages of jute and cotton in the first three quinquennia would have b^eu 
smaller than those shown in the above table. 

171. It should also be borne in mind that ever\' part of India does not grow 
cotton and jute, and consequently the total area under these two crops forms only 
a small percentage of* the total area cultivated, and the increase in their 
percentages for all India must necessarily be small, although in the actual cotton 
and jute-growing areas, 'it might have been appreciable. It is, therefore, 
necessary in this connection to examine the figures for individual circles. 

172. From the subjoined statement and Chart No. 40 it will be seen that 
the cultivation of jute has been developed at the expense of other crops in 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western and Behar, that 
of cotton in Punjab East, Sind, Cujarat, Deccan, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Madras South, and that of oilseeds in Central Provinces and Madras 
South. In all cases, however, these crops have not been substituted for foodgrains 
alone ; thus in Bengal Southern and Western, jute has only displaced oilseeds,. 
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sugarcane and indigo, while in Behar, only indigo has given place to jute. But 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, jute has been substituted for food-crops ; in 
Sind and Berar, cotton has grown at the expense of food-crops and oilseeds, 
and in the other circles mentioned above, cotton and oilseeds have displaced 
food-crops. It will be seen that this substitution commenced in the quinquen- 
nium 1900-01 — 1904-05, but was specially marked in the next quinquennimn and 
has continued since. 


Percentage to the total gross area cultivated. 


— 


Quinqiicn- 

Quinquen- 

Quinquen- 

Quinquen- 





nium 

1890-91 to 

nium 

1895-9() to 

nium 

1900-01 to 

nium 

1905-00 to 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 



1894-95. 

1800-00. 

1904-05. 

1909-10, 



Bengal Northern and Eastern. 







Foodgrains .... 

. 

7MS 

70-1 

68-54 

65-64 

67-9 

67-7 

Jute ..... 

• 

11-28 

10-7 

12-22 

14-9 

13-2 

14-1 

Bengal Solthern and Western. 







Foodgrains .... 


85-34 

84-88 

85-04 

84-4 

86-1 

85-4 

Oilseeds .... 


■1*5 

4-24 

4-22 

3-2 

3-1 

3-2 

Sugarcane .... 

* 

1-46 

1-08 

-96 

-8 

-7 

-6 

Indigo .... 


1-02 

-82 

-12 




Jute ..... 


1-42 

1-14 

■ 1-28 

2-76 

2-2 

2-5 

Behar. 








Foodgrains 


84-64 

83-54 

82-96 

83-78 

84-1 

84-4 

Indigo .... 

. 

1-72 

, 1-64 

1-16 

-68 

-5 

-5 

Jute ..... 

• 

-46 

-4 

-72 

i 1-22 

1-1 

1-2 

Punjab East. 





i 



Foodgrains 

• 

84-58 

77-76 

76-26 

' 75-0 

75-6 

72-3 

Cotton .... 

• 

3-28 

5-14 

5-26 

i 4-44 

4-4 

1 

5-0 

Sind. 





i 

( 

1 



Foodgrains 

. 

81-56 

83-04 

83-32 

83-14 

j 83-9 

79-5 

Oilseeds .... 


12-34 

10-48 

9-88 

8-32 

7-5 

7-4 

Cotton .... 

• 

3-06 

3-18 

4-44 

i 5-78 

6-1 

10-3 

Gujarat. 






1 

1 


Foodgrains 

• 

74-94 

76-96 

72-22 

' 68-68 

67-0 

66-8 

Cotton .... 

• 

18-1 

16-64 

19-46 

23-74 

260 

26-9 

Deccan. 





i 



Foodgrains 

, 

80-02 

80-1 

78-8 

76-9 

74-7 

73-0 

Cotton .... 


10-42 

10-34 

12-46 

14*86 

16-7 

18-0 

Berar. 








Foodgrains 

, 

56-7 

57-4 

54-84 

52-76 

51-1 

48-4 

Oilseeds .... 

, 

8-82 

6-26 

5-08 

3-18 

3-2 

4-2 

Cotton .... 

• 

33-06 

34-88 

38-46 

42-56 

44-2 

46-1 

Central Provinces. 








Foodgrains 

. 

80-56 

82-12 

79-8 

79-2 

79-6 

76-1 

Cotton .... 

. 

4-24 

4-14 

6-58 

6-9 

6-3 

6-6 

Oilseeds .... 

• 

11-64 

10-32 

10-66 

10-74 

11-2 

14-4 

Other crops 

• 

3-56 

3-42 

2-96 

3-16 

2-9 

2-9 

Madras South. 








Foodgrains 

• 

82-78 

83-32 

81-74 

79-86 

79-6 

76-8 

Oilse^s .... 

• 

6-71 

6-06 

7-84 

8-48 

8-2 

10-6 

Cotton .... 

; 

4-8 

4-34 

4-34 

5-54 

6-2 

7-0 


173. The available statistics of cultivation are doubtless defective, and cannot 


be absolutely relied upon, but, as explained above, there cannot be any doubt 
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Cemmereial crops 
hare oasted food- 
grains from best 
lands. 


Total new area 
nnder commcreial 
crops comparatively 
very small. 


Best lands already 
nnder eoltivation. 


Decrease in tbe 
avenge yield doe to 
Die dNplacement 
of foodgrains from 
fee^ lands by 
commercial crops. 


Tillage inefficient 
throngh scarcity 


that the cultivation of non-food crops has grown steadily and that the area 
under foodgrains has actually contracted in some circles, while in some others its 
growth has been retarded, and the net result has been a diminution of the food 
supply of the country and a consequent rise in prices. In Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, Gujarat, Deccan and Berar, the actual area under foodgrains has pro- 
bably been curtailed, while in the other circles mentioned above the growth of 
the area cultivated with them has only been retarded. 

174. Another effect of this increased cultivation of the commercial crops on the 
food supply of the country has been that the best lands available are applied 
towards their cultivation, while the cultivation of foodgrains is relegated, to some 
extent, to inferior lands, the yield of which even in normal years is much less. 

175. It should be remembered that the total area which these commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of foodgrains is very small compared with the ' 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this 
substitution could not have been very great, though it is a factor which cannot 
altogether be ignored. It is true the total exports of foodgrains from India 
amount to a very small percentage of the total production, but even a small in- 
crease in this percentage, owing to increased demands from other countries, is 
sure to send up prices, and, in the same way, a contraction in the supply or a 
retardation of its growth, however small, will have the same effect. 

Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation. 

176. Signs are not wanting that cultivation.has expanded, more or less, in every 
part of India ; but taking India as a whole, the expansion has not been very large, 
as has already been explained. Nature always follows the line of least resistance 
and it is only natural that in every country, when it first came to be inhabited, 
lands that were most fertile and most easily accessible, should be taken up for 
cultivation first. India is not an exception to the rule, and at the commence- 
ment of the period under enquiry most of the better class lands had already been 
under the plough. With an increase in the pressure of population on the soil and 
increased demands for agricultural products from other countries, new lands had 
to be broken up ; in some parts, e.g., the Chenab River Colony, \drgin fertile lands 
were made suitable for cultivation by the construction of new canals, but in the 
more populous tracts which constitute by far the bulk of the total area, all lands 
that were good had already been taken up, and whatever new lands were brought 
under cultivation were necessarily of an inferior quality. The produce of this 
inferior land cannot be so good as that of the richer soils, and consequently the 
addition of these poorer lands has diminished, to some extent, the average yield 
per acre for India as a whole. 

177. As explained above, non-food crops, such as jute and cotton, have in some 
areas displaced food-crops or ousted them from the richer soils, and this also has 
affected the average yield of foodgrains per acre. But considering the very 
small percentage of the extension of cultivation and the vet}’ small area, 
compared to the total, by which the cultivation of cotton and jute has grown, the 
reduction in the average yield per acre cannot but be inappreciably small. The 
conditions of the seasons vary so widely in different years, even in the same 
district, let alone the whole continent of India, that it is impossible to find 
any two years in two different periods in which the climatic and agricultural 
conditions were the same. It is, therefore, impossible to obtain statistics 
which would show by how much the average yield per acre has been reduced 
on this account— but there can be no doubt that, whatever it may be, it is quite 
insignificant. 

Inefficient tillage. 

178. Most of the Indian witnesses, whom we examined, appeared to be under the 
belief that there has been a decrease in the supply of agricultural products, owing 
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to inefficient tillage of the land. It was said that land is not now cultivated as »nd dearness ot 
carefully and efficiently as before, owing to scarcity and dearness of plough-cattle **‘*‘** 

and labour. In order to efEect a saving in the cost of cultivation, cultivators do seareUy oi labour, 
not also plough their lands as often as they used to do before, and manuring and 
weeding, as ^Iso the amount of irrigating where wells are used for the purpose, 
have all been reduced. There is no doubt that with the development of difierent 
kinds of industries, the opening of new railways, mills and factories, the construc- 
tion of canals, roads and buildings on a much larger scale, the demand for labour 
has increased considerably. The supply, on the other hand, has not grown in the 
same proportion ; in some parts, the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for example, plague has appreciably reduced the number of labourers, 
and in some other parts, immigration has played an important part in restricting 
the labour supply. While at Chupra, I saw special trains conveying thousands of 
labourers every day from that locahty to Northern and Eastern Bengal. Through- 
out the country, the demand for labour has taken a new turn and instead of 
labourers seeking for employment, it is the employers who now seek for labourers. 

179. As regards the scarcity of plough-cattle, the statement below shows the scarcity oi eattte. 
number of bulls, bullocks and buffalo-bulls at stated periods for the several circles, 
except Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western, Chota 
Nagpur and Behar, for which such statistics are not available. These figures bear 
testimony to the deplorable effects of famine, the inevitable result of which has 
always been to reduce the number of cattle, though the deficiency is generally 
made good in a few years if otherwise favourable. The number of plough -cattle 
in the latest year included in the statement was lower than in the commencement, 
in some of the circles, namely, Assam, Bundelkhand, Agra Provinces — North 
and West, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Madras North, and Madras West. Although 
great reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, they can be accepted as showing 
that in some areas at any rate there has been a dearth of plough-cattle. 

Number of Bulls, Bullocks and Buffalo-hulls. 

[Id thousands. 



Number. > 

Index 



1 V* 1 Infipx 
' Numner. 



No. 



1 

iNO. 


, 


Punjab East. 

1 

I 

f 

Agka Provinces East. 



1893-94 

> • • 

. ! 3,821 

^ 100 




1898-99 

* • t 

. i 4,125 

108 

1893-94 .... 

2,551 

100 

1903-04 

• • • 

. i 3,987 

104 

1898-99 .... 

2,310 

91 

1908-09 

» • • 

. ’4,069 

■ 106 

1903-04 .... 

2,607 

102 



i 


1908-09 .... 

2,642 

104 

PuTfJAB West. 

1 

i 




1893-94 

• • • 

. 1 1,044 

100 




1898-99 

• • • 

. , 1,157 

: 111 

Bundelkhand. 



1903-04 

• • • 

. ■ 1,064 

i 102 




1908-09 

• • • 

. : 1,157 

1 111 

1893-94 .... 

590 

100 



1 


1898-99 .... 

533 

90 


Sind. 



1903-04 .... 

622 i 

105 

1899-00 


. : 534 

100 

1908-09 .... 

567 i 

95 

1901-02 

• • • 

. < 555 

104 




1905-06 

• • • 

. , 572 

107 




1909-10 

• • • 

. ' 605 

113 

Agra Provisces North 







AND West. 








1 



Guj.arat. 



1893-94 .... 

7,918 i 

100 

1893-94 


538 

100 

1898-99 .... 

7,890 

.100 

1897-98 


.508 

94 

1903-04 .... 

8,640 

109 

1901-02 


398 

74 

1908-09 .... 

7,648 1 

97 

1905-06 


412 

76 


1 


1909-10 


441 

82 


K 2 
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Decrease in 
raannring. 


Deterioration of the 
soD. 


[In thousands. 



Number. 

Index 

No. 


Number. 

Index 

No. 

Konkan. 



Madras North-East. 



1893-94 .... 

474 

100 

1890-91 .... 

915 

100 

1897-98 .... 

467 

99 

1894-95 .... 

1,004 

109 

1901-02 .... 

463 

98 

1899-00 .... 

986 

108 

1905-06 .... 

483 

102 

1904-05 .... 

1,014 

. 110 

1909-10 .... 

518 

109 

1909-10 .... 

2,389 

261* 

Deccan. 



Madras North. 



1893-94 .... 

2,449 

100 

1890-91 .... 

877 

100 

1897-98 .... 

2,123 

87 

1894-95 .... 

904 

103 

1901-02 .... 

1,737 

71 

1899-00 .... 

854 

97 

1905-06 .... 

1,796 

73 

1904-05 .... 

836 

95 

1909-10 .... 

1,975 

80 

1909-10 .... 

859 

98 

BEK.iE. 



Madras South. 



1893-94 .... 

771 

100 

1890-91 .... 

2,590 

100 

1896-97 .... 

815 

106 

1894-95 .... 

2,731 

105 

1899-00 

738 

96 

1899-00 .... 

2,679 

103 

1902-03 .... 

674 

87 

1904-05 .... 

3,080 

119 

1905-06 .... 

691 

89 

1909-10 .... 

3,470 

1.34* 

1908-09 .... 

741 

96 




Central Provinces. 



Madras West. 



1896-97 .... 

3,128 

100 

1890-91 .... 

779 

100 

1899-00 

3,186 

102 

1894-95 .... 

792 

102 

1902-03 .... 

3,205 

103 

1899-00 .... 

782 

100 

1905-06 .... 

3,410 

109 

1904-05 .... 

792 

102 

1908-09 .... 

3,621 

116 

1909-10 .... 

742 

95 


• Increase due to inclusion ot new areas in the returns. 

180. It is, therefore, possible that in these areas at any rate the cultivation of 
land has become less efficient than before, but it is very doubtful whether this 
has had any appreciable effect on the total outturn of the land. 

181. There might also have been a decrease in the extent of manuring in 
localities in which, owing to the restrictions imposed on the removal of wood 
from forests, the use of cow-dung as fuel has increased, and it is not available to 
the same extent as before for purposes of manuring. 

1 82. As has been explained below, careful experiments made from time to time 
do not show that apart from the effect of unfavourable seasons, there has been 
any change in the productive power of the soil, and that even if there has been any 
inefficiency in the cultivation of land, it has not afiected the total outturn to 
any remarkable extent. 

Decrease m the productive power of the soil. 

183. One of the causes of the rise of prices was, many witnesses thought, a 
decrease in the supply of agricultural produce due to a decrease in the productive 
p*ower of the soil, but no one was able to furnish any statistical data to prove this. 
In fact, there is no statistical evidence to show that any change has taken place 
in the fertility of agricultural land in any part of India, either diiring the period 
under enquiry or even during a much longer period. The theory of deterioration 
is no new one and there is no doubt that it has been frequently grossly 
exaggerated. Colonel Sleeman in his ‘ Rambles and Recollections,’ Vol. II, page 
152, records an interesting conversation which- he had in the spring of 1836 with a 
Rajput of the Meerut district on the subject : 

“ It cannot be disputed that the hurha (blessing from above) is less under you 
than it used to be formerly, and that the lands yield less to our labour.” 
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‘ ‘ True, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Then I will tell you. Forty or fifty years ago, in what you call the times 
of hurhut (blessing from above), the cavalry of Seikh freebooters from the 
Punjab, used to sweep over this fine plain, in which stands the said village from 
which you are all descended ; and to massacre the whole population of some 
villages, and a certain portion of that of every other village ; and the lands of 
those killed used to lie waste for want of cultivators. Is not this all true ? ” 

“ Yes, quite true.” 

184. The tract referred to is now one of the richest in the United Provinces, its 
wheat has a special reputation among Indian wheats in the English markets, and 
its railway stations have frequently required enlargement to meet its growing 
trade. Notwithstanding a much more exhaustive system of cropping than was 
practised in Colonel Sleeman’s time, the increasing volume of exports from that 
part gives no indication that productiveness of the soil is ceteris -paribus decreasing. 
It is sometimes held that a proof of the deterioration of the soil is the fact 
that the outturns given in the Ain-i-Akhari are higher than those given in 
the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of India. Statistics of the outturn 
of crops given in the Ain-i-Akhari are, at best, mere approximations to the truth 
and their rehabihty is problematical. Land is there divided into Polaj land, 
Parauti land, Chachar land and Banjar land ; and then it is said ; 

“Of the first two kinds of land, there are three classes, good, middhng, and 
bad. They add together the produce of each sort and a third of this represents 
the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal dues. The 
revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the present day is represented in all pro- 
vinces as the lowest rate assessment, generally obtained and for the convenience 
of the cultivators and the soldiery the value was taken in ready money.” 

185. The following are the outturns of rice and wheat of Polaj land. The 
figures in the Ain-i-Akhari are given in Akbari maunds per bigha and the 
Akbari maund was one-half the modern standard maund and the Akbari bigha 
was '538 of an acre. The following figures may, therefore, be taken to re- 
present the outturn in standard maunds per acre ; — 



Produce of 
a bigha of 
the best- sort 
of Folaj. 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the middling 
sort. 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the worst 
sort. 

1 , 

: Aggregate 
produce of 
three bighas 
' of different 
sorts. 

One-third of 
the pre cd- 
ing, being 
the medium 
produce of a 
j bigha of 

1 Polai. 

One -third of 
the me- 
dium pro- 
duce, being 
the propor- 
tion fixed for 
the revenue. 

Wheat 

Md. Sr. 

18 0 

ild. Sr. 

12 0 

Md. Sr. 

8 35 

1 Md. Sr. 
j 38 35 

Md. Sr. 

12 38| 

Md. Sr. 

4 124 

Rice (common) 

■ • , 0 

12 20 

9 15 

i 38 35 

12 38i 

4 13 


1 86. The tracts referred to in the Ain-i-Akhari are mainly those of the United 
Provinces, and the outturns for these provinces now are : — 

Md. Sr. 

Wheat ......... 12 31 

Rice 10 13 

1 87. The difficulties of comparing the two sets of outturns are very great, in view 
of the fact that we do not know how the averages given in the Ain-i-Akhari were 
obtained, i-o., for what areas and from how many years’ figures they were calcu- 
lated. The averages seem to be merely the averages of good, bad and middling 
lands, and these averages of the three classes of lands may not necessarily re- 
present the average outturn, specially because no attempt was made to find out 
under which of the three classes of lands (good, bad and middling) the area was 
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the greatest. There is no doubt that with the increase in the acrei^e of culti- 
vation, especially of less fertile soils, the average outturn would decrease, but to 
establish a deterioration it must be shown that the land, which was under 
cultivation in former times, now yields less than it did before. 

“ In the case of wheat, especially,” says Mr. S. Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, 
C.I.E., “irrigation makes a great difference, the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent, in excess of the outturn of 
unirrigated wheat. The dominions of the Emperor Akbar did not 
extend to the south of the Vindhia Mountains, and the Ain-i- 
Akbari rates cannot therefore be applied to Southern India. If the 
rate for rice, 1,338 lbs., given in these tables refer to unhusked 
rice, the Madras settlement average (1,621 lbs.) is considerably higher. 
Cotton is frequently sown as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to calcu- 
late its average outturn. There is nothing, however, to show that 
its outturn has diminished. In a recent report on the cultivation 
of cotton in the Tinnevelly District submitted to the Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agi’icultural Inspector, it is stated, 
‘cotton soils of the best quality sell for Rs. 1,000a sanghih (3‘64 „ 

acres), ordinary soils for Rs. 500, while inferior soils sell below 
Rs. 200. In fertile soils and under good treatment, 1,000 lbs. seed 
cotton per acre is no unusual outturn ; an ordinary good yield of 
cotton may be taken to vary from 750 lbs. to 900 lbs. of seed cotton, 
while 500 lbs. may be taken as a fair average yield taking all soils 
into consideration. These figures have been arrived at from the 
statements of different classes of ryots and include the first and 
second courses of pickings.’ ” 

Polaj land, it must be noted, was the best cultivable land and, owing to the 
heavy revenue collected from it and the sparseness of the population, it must have 
been difl&cult at that time to get the land brought under cultivation ; so that 
Polaj land must have formed a considerable part of the total area under culti- 
vation. Under British rule, however, the area under cultivation has enormously 
increased, so that inferior land has been brought under cultivation owing to agri- 
cultural prosperity. This would lower the average of productivity, but it 
certainly does not prove that a deterioration in the soil has taken place. It is, in 
riiort, impossible to compare the outturns of the Ain-i-AJcbari with the yields 
published in the Appendix to the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of 
India. 

188. Mr. R. Wallace, Professor of Agricultural and Rural Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, says ; ‘ ‘ One old and very important question with regard 
to India stiU continues to be asked : ‘ Is the fertility of the soil being exhausted 

by the native practices that have been going on for thousands of years ? ’ My 
unqualified answer is ‘ No. ’ ” He quotes from the report of the Settlement Ofi&cer 
of Bilaspur (Mr. Chisholm), who says : “ When fresh soil is broken up for rice 
cultivation, the ground can never be got into proper order during the first year, 
and the yield is less than in the old fields. In the second year the outturn rises 
about one-eighth above that of the old fields and increases gradually year by 
year until the fifth, when it reaches 50 per cent, above the old fields. It then 
commences to decline, and in about another five years has subsided to the level 
of the old fields, and at that level it remains unchanged for ever. Many fields, 
for instance, are believed to have been continuously cultivated for 150 years 
and more, and yet they are in no way inferior to land reclaimed from the jungle- 
but 15 years ago 
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189. Dr. Voelcker in his Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture Jlg^^®****^*’* 
states : ‘ ‘ The possibility of soil exhaustion going on (in India) can only be 
determined by a careful study of what is removed from the land, and how far this 

is replaced by the forces of nature and by Ihe artificial nourishment of manur- 
ing. I have mentioned the deficiency of nitrogen which I observed in the case 
of several Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a proportion of 
the crops annually grown, also of the trees and shrubs and even of the weeds, are 
leguminous in character, and may thus, if recent investigations be correct, 
possibly derive their nitrogen from the atmosphere.” 

190. A Settlement Officer of Basti wrote that ‘ ‘ fallows are unusual except in omeer ot 

the poorest lands. The people cannot afford to let their fields lie fallow, and 

the soil, annually replenished by the copious rain, does not seem to require 
a rest. A theory was formerly held that in the Basti and Gorakhpur districts 
periods of high cultivation alternated with others in which the country relapsed 
into forest. It was supposed that over-cropping gradually reduced the fertility of 
the land until it ceased to be worth cultivating, when it was abandoned and 
became overgrown with jungle. In some of the reports of the last settlement the 
■cause of the inferiority of some tappas was found in the fact that they were the 
longest inhabited, and gloomy predictions were made as to the future result of 
continuous cultivation. These anticipations have not been realised'. The villages 
and tracts which were noted as first class at last settlement are at least as good 
as they were then. Amroha, where I suppose the cultivation is oldest, is still, as 
it has always been, the richest pargana in the district. In the ancient history 
of Basti there are periods no doubt when the once cultivated land reverted to 
forest, but the cause is to be sought in the calamities of war and famine.” 

191. Mr. W. H. Moreland, recently Director of Land Records and Agriculture The views of tiie 
in the United Provinces, sums up his views as follows : — ‘ ‘ A poll of agriculturists AgricStnre, United 
would give a vast majority in favour of the view that fertility has decreased. 

To some extent this opinion is a psychological phenomenon, for the agriculturist’s 
golden age lies always in the past ; but its objective basis of truth depends on 
the period over which the comparison is made. A large proportion of the land 
in the north of the provinces has within living memory been brought under 
the plough after a rest that probably lasted for some centuries. It would be 
contrary to all experience that this land should maintain its virgin productivity 
under continued cropping. Again, a large proportion of the province used to be 
thrown waste periodically owing to internal disorder : in Oudh, this process went 
on until less than 60 years ago, and contemporary observers noted how fertile 
this land was when it again came under the plough. Thus, it is probably 
true for the greater part of the provinces, that the land is less productive 
now than it was at some particular period or periods, in the past. The same 
is probably true of nearly every part of the world ; and it involves the 
biggest of the problems that lie before the agriculturists in America and 
Australia. But there is no evidence whatever, and I think there are no 
groimds to infer, that there has been any progressive decrease in fertility once 
the period of virgin-productivity has passed. My own opinion is that in the 
old cultivated tracts the system of agriculture has been worked out so as to 
secure practically constant productivity on the whole and in the long run.” 

192. Mr. G. F. Keatinge, recently Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presi- The views ot the 
dency, thinks that ‘ ‘ looking at the matter from a general point of view ” Agncuituie, 
the facts regarding the land in the'Bombay Deccan and Southern Maratha 

country are briefly these : Throughout the eighteenth century, cultivation in 
many parts was intermittent osving to the very unsettled state of the country, 
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Director of 
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Department. 


and it is probable that at many periods and in many localities no land except 
the very best was continuously cropped ; so from this point of view there is no 
reason to suppose that the soil had any tendency to get ‘ exhausted.’ From 
about 1820 onwards, when settled conditions and security for property were 
established, a great increase in cultivation set in and land was rapidly taken 
up. A check occurred owing to a rapid fall in prices, but from 1840 to about 
1870 was a period of great agricultural expansion and prosperity, and most 
of the good land was then taken up. In spite of the somewhat lean period 
which followed, the tendency to take up all land fit for cultivation continued, 
till in the present day practically all good land has been taken up and regularly 
cultivated and much land that is really unfit for cultivation is also cultivated. 
This latter class of land produces very poor crops and, of necessity, brings down 
the average outturn per acre, but having regard to the profit obtained and on the 
capital employed for its cultivation, its cultivation is not necessarily uneconomic. 
To sum up, I think we may safely assume that the general average of rainfall 
now is much the same as it was formerly, and that the cultivators are at least as 
hardworking and intelligent now as formerly. This being so, the rate of 
production in any class of land in the Deccan depends, in my opinion, mainly on 
the amount of capital employed in production.” 

193. Mr. M. E. Couchman, Director of Agriculture of Madras, believes that 
‘‘when Madras came into British possession it was a rare thing for land to have any 
saleable value. The land changed hands from year to year, and had to be 
forced on the cultivators by the Government of the day. This is clear from 
Munro’s correspondence. Under this system the fertility of the land must have 
been at its lowest, as there was no security to encourage improvements. At the 
present day both wet and dry lands have very high values, due to the security of 
tenure and increase of population, and it would no longer pay in most cases to 
cultivate the land unless it were improved. I believe, therefore, that there is 
every reason to suppose that, as a general rule, the fertility of agricultural land 
in this part of India is greater than formerly, and that the tendency is for the 
fertility to increase rather than diminish. ’ ’ 

] 94. Mr. C. E. Low, Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces, holds that “ the 
general conclusion would be that over most of the province land has not been in 
regular cultivation for more than 150 years : and even during that space it has 
been fallow at least one year in ten owing to wars and famines : that rabi is 
usually rotated and hharif usually manured ; but even where these favourable 
conditions do not exist there is no reason to suspect deterioration. ’ ’ 

195. Mr. B. C. Bose of the Agricultural Department of Assam says ; “ The supply 
of cattle-dung, practically the only manure used in the province, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reserved principally for that comparatively 
small area which is devoted to commercial crops like jute, sugarcane and 
tobacco, to the deprivation of the rice lands which consequently are less pro- 
ductive than before,' Moreover, with the extension of cultivation, inferior descrip- 
tions of land which had been lying waste in former times were brought under 
the plough, causing a still further depression in the average yield of land. On the 
other hand there are conditions which counterbalance this effect to some extent, 
such as — 

(1) the greater variety of the crqps grown, 

(2) the greater prevalence of the practice of double cropping which compels 

the soil to yield more than it would under single cropping, 

(3) the greater attention which has begun to be paid by the cultivators to 

the conservation and use of cattle-dung, and 
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(4) the greater industry of the tillers of the soil who have to work harder 
than before in order to keep in line with the continually rising 
standard of living. 

But making all allowance for the compensating effects of these latter factors, 
there can be no doubt that in the permanently cultivated parts of the country 
where the soil is under continuous cultivation from year to year and gets no 
benefit either from river silt or from long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
land per acre is less now than it used to be (say) 50 or 100 years ago. ’ ’ 

196. The records of experimental farms show that, even on plots which have not 
been manured, the outturn reaches a level of productive power below which it does 
not faU. These experiments have been corroborated by the famous experiments 
of a similar nature conducted at Rothamstead (England). Wheat was grown at 
Rothamstead on the same land for over sixty years and the conclusions were that 
land continuously cropped with wheat without manure reached a maximum stage 
of impoverishment in about twenty years, after which the annual outtmn remains 
more or less stationary. It seems that in India also the so-called worn-out sods, 
having been under cultivation for a considerable period of years, have long since 
reached a stage of more or less maximum impoverishment, and that the average crop 
outturns in so far as they depend on the fertility of the soil have been in a more or 
less stationary condition for many years. Agricultural experts were consulted and 
their general opirdon appears to be the same. They hold that the amount of 
nitrogen in Indian soils which is lost from cultivation from drainage, etc., in each 
year is just balanced by nitrogen obtained, exclusive of that supplied by manures, 
from (1) rainfall, (2) seeds sown, (3) root material left in the ground and (4) that 
taken from the atmosphere and put in the soil by the agency of leguminous plants. 

197. The Agricultural Statistiqs of India contain a statement showing the stausiies oi 
average yield in pounds per acre of the principal cultivated crops, revised every acre.**^* 
five years wth reference to the results of crop-cutting experiments made annually. 

The limitations to be placed on the results of these experiments are great, and 
the results can hardly be used either to prove or to disprove the alleged decrease 
in the productive power of the soil. The returns are merely examples of succes- 
sive approximations to the truth. The crop-cutting experiments, however, dui'ing 
the quinquennixnn 1902-03 to 1906-07, were nuuierous, and perhaps more accuram 
than in any of the preceding periods. The following table shows the corrections 
made in the estimated yields of the important crops dhring the last three quinquen- 
nia in the different provinces in which they are cultivated to an appreciable 
extent. In all but two provinces they have justified a modification of the provin- 
cial averages accepted as correct, the changes being generally in an upward 
direction. In the case of Bombay, the provincial averages in the quinquen- 
nium 1902-03 to 1906-07, are the same as in the previous quinquennium. The 
experiments in this Presidency did not justify any revision. In the United 
Pro\inces. the yield of maize Las been increased from 950 lbs. to 1.050 lbs. (quin- 
quennium 1901-02 compared with the previous quinquennium), of sugarcane fi’om 
2,500 to 2,600 Us., and of cotton from 150 to 160 lbs. In the Pimjab. the average 
outturn of irrigated rice has increased from 1,126 to 1,183 lbs., irrigated wheat 
fi’om 935 to 994 h s., and hrigated and non-irrigated barley from 903 to 1,053 ILs 
and from 520 to 652 lis. respectively. IniMadras, during the quinquenmurn 1902-03 
to 1906-07, the results of 3,348 experiments were worked upon as compared with 
those of 2,691 experiments in the previous quinquennium. The average yields of 
the majority of the crops in Madras have been raised, especially in the case of sugar- 
cane, the outturn of which has increased from 5,127 to 6,089 liis. The figures 
for rice, bajra, and ragi (irrigated and unirrigated) are also high and fciie only 
decreases are in jowar and jinjili (unn'rigatedK 
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198. In this enquiry we are concerned only with the question whether there has 
been any decrease in the fertility during the period under enquiry, and, on the whole, 
it seems that there has been no such decrease. Extension of cultivation has 
probably exercised different influences on the average outturns of the various 
crops in difierent parts of India. Where inferior lands have been taken up for 
cultivation, or the better class of lands have been cultivated with the more paying 
commercial crops and inferior lands have been substituted for the cultivation of 
foodgrains, the average outturn of foodgrams has undoubtedly decreased. On 
the other hand, the extension of irrigation, the growth of the practice of double 
cropping, and the rotation of crops have undoubtedly raised the average outturn 
of some crops in some of the provinces. 


Statement showing estimated yields of imfortant crofs in different circles according 
to cr&p cutting experiments carried out in each of the quinguennia ending 
with 1896-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07. 
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Statement showing estimated yields of important crops in different circles according 
to crop cutting experiments carried out in each of the quinquenniums ending 
with 1896-97, 1901-02 a.d 1906-07. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Causes of the rise of prices peenUar to India— other causes. 

IXCEEASED DEMAND FOR COMMODITIES IN InDIA. 

199. There can be no doubt that there has been a large increase in the demand 
for all kinds of commodities on the part of consumers in India. Statistics showing 
the average quantity consumed per head of the population have sometimes been 
put forward to prove this. These figures, however, are so largely conjectural 
that they can hardly he of any use whatsoever. Nevertheless, all experienced 
officers in the various parts of India, whom we consulted during our tours, were 
agreed that there has been an increased demand not only for luxuries but also 
for the finer qualities of foodgrains at the expense of the cheaper kinds. The 
great development, on modern lines, of industries in India has been followed by 
an increase in the number of the industrial labourers, and this growth has neces- 
sarily involved an increased consumption of all kinds of food-stulfs in industrial 
centres. In the other parts of the country also, this advance in the standard of 
Ihdng has played an important part in stimulating consumption. 

200, A noticeable change has taken place in the style of living of all classes 
of society, upper, middle and lower, and the demand for all kinds of the necessaries 
of civilised existence in regard to food, clothing, housing, education and society 
has increased, ample evidence of which we received in our tours through the 
different parts of India. Among the upper and middle classes, there was visible 
everywhere a tendency for a gradual assimilation of the western style of living so 
far as is consistent with local conditions. The change in the style and 
material of clothing, the increased demand for furniture and better housing 
accommodation, even with gardens attached, the wider use of stationery, bicycles 
and typewriters, the increase of correspondence through the post office and the 
telegraph, the huge expansion of passenger traffic on railways are but some 
instances o f this higher standard of living. It is, however, difficult to distinguish 
between cause and effect in dealing with this question. The advance in the style 
of living, has undoubtedly been responsible, to some extent, for the rise in the prices 
of several classes of articles, but, on the other hand, rise of prices has also been 
instrumental in raising the standard of living, specially among the lower classes of 
the population, and, thereby, in stimulating the consumption of a number of articles. 
The spread of education has brought about a decided advance in the standard of 
living among the educated classes. In the middle classes of Indian society, the 
general increase in desires in such matters as food, housing, clothing, education and 
society has been very marked, while among the wealthy there has been a growth in 
extravagant tastes in every direction ; this has resulted in an increased demand for 
all classes of luxuries. Witnesses were practically unanimous in saying that the 
luxuries of the past have become the necessities of to-day. The change in the standard 
of living among these two classes has been progressing for a long time past and cannot 
be said to have followed from the rise of price : the improved style of living 
having, on the other hand, stimulated the demand for commodities can be held 
to have contributed to the rise. This cannot, however, be said about the lower 
classes of the population. In that class also, there has, no doubt, been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the style of living. It is not uncommon for them now ro 
use shoes of European pattern, clothing of a finer texture, shirts, coats, jerseys, 
pagris and caps, umbrellas, copper and brass utensils, lanterns, etc. They are also 
able to afford wheat flour and the other better kinds of foodgrains, to indulge in 
tea and coffee, and in many cases mud houses and thatched roofs are giving place 
to masonry buildings and corrugated iron or, at least, tiled roofs. But it is difficult 
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to say whether this improvement is the cause or the effect of the higher level of 
prices. These two act and react upon each other, and although the increased 
prices of their produce or their increased wages might be said to have enabled 
them to raise their standard of living, this improvement has, on the other hand, 
created or stimulated demand for several classes of commodities including miscella- 
neous articles of food like fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, tea and coffee, hides and 
skins, metals and building materials, and thus helped to raise the general price-level. 

201 . The improved standard of living among the lower classes, as a cause of Large improvement 
the rise of prices, has manifested itself largely in the tracts which grow jute and in parrlcu”ar 
cotton and wheat. In Chapter IV it has been shown that the rise in the price-level 

in Bengal Northern and Eastern, has been exceptionally high, though the circle had 
the good fortune not to have shared in any of the calamities of the season which 
befel other parts of the country in the last decade. The rise here is undoubtedly 
the effect of the substitution of the cultivation of jute for that of foodgrains and 
of the higher standard of living, brought about by a large increase in the profits 
made from the cultivation of jute. Thus it was estimated that, in 1906, the jute 
crop in Bengal, of which the largest share is grown in the districts comprised in the 
Northern and Eastern circle, fetched the enormous sum of forty crores of rupees, and 
that of this, fifteen and a half crores were clear profit. This enabled all, who shared in 
the profit, to raise their standard of living by purchasing more of the food they 
relished most, e.g., rice, fish, vegetables, ghee, meat, etc., and at the same time 
placed them in a position to pay more for such food. This might also have led 
as has been suggested by some, to the retention of rice stocks, which would otherwise 
have come on to the market, and it is this withholding of stocks which also pro- 
bably had a share in causing the exceptional rise in the price-level of the circle in 
the quinquennium 1905-09. 

202. The changes in the standard of living will be analysed in detail in dealing 
with the last term of reference, namely, the effects of the change in prices on the 
country as a whole and on the various sections of the community. It is, however 
clear that wnth the rapid growth in desires of all classes of people, especially during 
the last decade, there has been a greater demand for all kinds of commodities. 

Increased cost of production. 

203. It was alleged by many witnesses that an important cause of the recent mcreaseii cast of 

• • i!TT T .1- n ..... . production not a 

rise in the prices ot Indian produce was the increased cost of cultivation. Owing to cause but an effect. 

an increase in the cost of seeds and manure, in the cost and maintenance of plough- 

cattle and in wages, the cost of cultivation has undoubtedly increased. But to say 

that this has caused an increase in the prices of agricultural products is, I think, 

a case of mistaking the cause for effect. High wages, and more especially, high 

prices of land, in recent years are rather effects than causes of the high prices 

of farm produce. If the price of Indian products w'ere to rise still higher and land 

for cultivation were to become still more desirable, there would naturallv be a rise 

in the price of land. AsProfessorCarter, of the Harvard University, has well said : — 

There is no reason why land should command a high price for farming 
purposes, except a rise in the prices of farm products or a fall in the cost of culti- 
vating the land. To say that the farm products are high because land values are 
high is quite as foolish as saying a tree is tall because its shadow is long.” 

204. It is true that just as a rise of prices leads to a rise in the cost of cultiva- 

tion, so does a rise in the cost of cultivation in its turn ordinarily react on the price- inuuenee oo prices 

level and cause it to rise. The circumstances of India are, however, exceptional *** 

in this matter. The Indian cultivator is generally uneducated and incapable of 

forming any estimate of his cost of cultivation. Himself and the whole of his 

family are generally employed either on the fields or in tending his cattle, and he 

hardly ever realises what he would have to pay if he had to employ hired labour 

for his work. He is content so long as his fields and his cattle bring him the bare 

means of subsistence and enable him to pay the rent of his lands. His lands have 
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a special interest to him and when he finds that the yield of his fields is not suffi- 
cient he does not hesitate to run into debt to provide himself with his necessities, 
the most important of which are the means of cultivating his lands to which he 
sticks as long as he is not compelled by his creditors to part with them. Thus, in 
India, it is not the producer who fixes the price of his produce after calculating 
the cost of production, but it is the competition among the purchasers, or, in other 
words, the demand, which regulates the price. The cost of cultivation has not, 
therefore, much influence on prices in India. 

Expansion of communications. 

205. One of the most important factors that have raised the general price- 
level in India is the expansion of communications, both railways and roads. The 
next two tables show the growth of the different railway systems in India during the 
years 1890 to 1912 and the mileage of railways and metalled roads in the different 
circles at intervals of every five years. There has been a more or less rapid growth 
of both railways and roads in almost every circle, the expansion having been 
greatest in Assam, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East and in the two circles of Bengal. In most of these circles the rise in the 
general price-level has been very high. The total mileage of railways in all India 
has been more than doubled during the period. Before the advent of railways, 
in remote areas, whenever production was plentiful, prices went down very low 
because of the difificulty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transporting 
it profitably to a place where prices were higher. On the other hand, whenever 
the crops failed, prices rose exceptionally high owing to the dijBficulty of import- 
ing supplies from outside. Kailways have now linked up different parts of the 
country and have constituted India into, as it were, one market. The deficiency 
in one part of India now makes itself felt all over the country within a very 
short space of time, and is made good at once, the rise in the price-level being 
comparatively small. Every village and every district which is connected by 
rail are no longer self-supporting units. The powerful and ubiquitous agency 
of organised commerce has taken the place of the former system, the isolated and 
self-sufiicing village. It was most interesting in our local enquiries to observe 
how a general levelling of prices was taking place throughout the areas inter- 
sected by railways and also how local prices are now-a-days greatly affected by 
prices in distant parts of the country. 

Statement showing the Mileage of the different Railways at the end of each of the years 

1890—1912. 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11 

1890 


1,633 

895 586 

719 684 

2,565 

2,232 

2,245 

2,010 

1,010 

1,282 

15,865 


93 

1891 


1,795 

908 834 

736 684 

2,480 

2,232 

2,316 

2,119 

1,071 

1,521 

16,696 


97 

1892 


1,795 

944 834 

748 , 684 

2,605 

2,232 

2,316 

2,343 

1,071 

1,.576 

17,148 


100 

1893 


1,795 

966 1 901 

748 732 

2,605 

2,232 

2,359 

2,655 

1,071 

1,762 

17,826 


104 

1894 


1,841 

967 990 

748 ' 788 

2,605 

2,232 

2,249 

2,655 

1,126 

1,787 

18,188 


106 

1895 


1,877 

967 ' 1,065 

748 788 

2,642 

2,432 

2,449 

2,655 

1,126 

2,007 

18,756 

578 

109 

1890 


1,877 

970 1,139 

766 838 

2,880 

2,433 

2,509 

2,663 

1,126 

2,164 

19,365 


113 

1897 


1,885 

974 1,181 

779 883 

3,370 

2,433 

2,590 

2,667 

1,126 

2,363 

20,251 


118 

1898 


1,893 

1,014 1,392 

872 1,021 

3,370 

2,481 

2,590 

2,822 

1,14.5 

2,446 

21,046 


123 

1899 


1,972 

1,098 1,511 

1,089 1,023 

3,569 

2,749 

2,764 

2,940 

1,171 

2,720 

22,606 


132 

1900 


2,101 

1,144 1,630 

1,141 1,142 

3,626 

2,819 

2, i oo 

2,945 

1,172 

3,165 

23,640 

977 

138 

1901 


2,101 

1,155 ‘ 1.635 

1,168 1,142 

3,756 

2,819 

2,755 

2,945 

1,201 

3,405 

24,082 


140 

1902 


2,187 

1,195 1,635 

1,168 1,144 

3,786 

2,819 

2,782 

2,945 

1,405 

3,507 

24,573 


143 

1903 


2,199 

1,194 1,856 

1,258 1,205 

3,894 

2,827 

2,837 

2,945 

1,477 

3,760 

25,452 


148 

1904 


2,199 

1,190 1,949 

1,294 ‘ 1,263 

3,956 

2,941 

2,921 

2,945 

1,539 

3,759 

26,966 

. . 

151 

1905 


2,229 

1,329 ! 2,049 

1,362 i 1,272 

4,116 

3,004 

3,054 

3,022 

l,5ti5 

3,803 

26,805 

633 

156 

1906 


2,282 

1,364 ’ 2,068 

1,490 , 1,320 

4,325 

3,010 

3,045 

3,027 

1,6.50 

3,922 

27,503 


161 

1907 


2,473 

1,367 ; 2,194 

1,658 , 1,330 

4,441 

3,026 

3,136 

3,034 

1,671 

4,015 

28,345 


165 

1908 

. 12,480 

1,368 2,376 

1,750 : 1,330 

4,441 

3,082 

3,209 

3,084 

1,695 

4,138 

28,953 


169 

1909 

, 

2.480 

1,597 i 2,417 

1,851 : 1,338 

4,545 

3,157 

3,475 

3,121 

1,695 

4,286 

29,962 


175 

1910 


2,511 

1,597 i 2,450 

1,878 ! 1,433 

4,782 

3,165 

3,475 

3,127 

1,695 

4,429 

30,542 

747 

]7S 

1911 

, 

2,559 

1.600 i 2,546 

1,934 1,5-13 1 4,880 

3,165 

3,509 

3,127 

1,695 

4,710 

31,268 


182 

1912 

• 

2,624 

1,652 : 2,554 

1.937 1,638 

4 942 

i 1?<5 

3,560 

3,127 

1,754 

5,t(28 

31,981 

-- 

186 
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Statement showing the growth of Railways and Metalled Roads in different circles from 1890 — 

1912. 


[In hundreds of miles. 


Growth of Railways. Growth of metalled Roads. 



1890. 

1895, 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

Assam .... 

1 

1 

4 

7 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

o 

Bengal N. and E. 

4 

5 

8 

9 

11 

11 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

,. S. and \Y. 

7 

8 

13 

15 

16 

17 

30 

31 

33 

33 

30 

38 

Chota Nagpur . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

Behar .... 

11 

12 

15 

16 

19 

20 

14 

14 

15 

17 

18 

18 

Agra Provinces East 

3 

3 

7 

8 

10 

10 

12 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

Bundelkhand . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

Agra Provinces N. and W. 
including Oudh. 

20 

22 

25 

28 

33 

37 

1 41 

42 

45 

50 

54 

57 

Punjab East 

11 

12 

16 

18 

24 

25 

20 

20 

19 

21 

20 

27 

,, West . 

5 

5 

6 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

12 

12 

Sind .... 

4 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 



1 

1 

1 

1 

•Gujarat .... 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

, 5 

5 

5 

6 

8 

8 

Konkan .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 

8 

9 

15 

16 

Deccan .... 

12 

12 

14 

14 

15 

15 

; 17 

20 

24 

32 

39 

40 

Berar .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 3 

3 

4 

5 

7 

7 

Central Provinces 

10 

10 

12 

14 

17 

18 

13 

14 

18 

22 

28 

31 

Madras and E. 

1 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 

34 

36 

38 

42 

48 

49 

„ North 

5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

, 36 

39 

39 

37 

38 

36 

„ South . 

12 

14 

15 

17 

17 

18 

86 

89 

01 

92 

99 

10,9 

„ West . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

29 

34 

30. 

31 

32 

32 

Total 

11.9 

13,6 

17,3 

19,6 

22,5 

23,6 

36,4 

38,7 

40,0 

44,0 

49,8 

51.9 


206. The large exports of rice from Burma to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
■during the quinquennium of exceptionally high prices, viz., 1905—09, illustrate 
how impossible it is for a province with abundance of food to border on one with 
a population in dire want of supplies. The effect of export from district to 
district is, in many cases, as already noted, to raise prices. Mangoes, for 
■example, used to sell in the landlocked areas of the Konkan at one pice per 
basket, but, owing to communication with Bombay, they have become very dear 
in the Konkan itself. The next table shows the enormous growth of railway 
traffic in India. 


Statement showing the development of Railway Traffic in India {including Burma), 1890—1911. 
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1890 . 

16,404 

114i 88 

4,787 

\ 

89 41-96, 63 

105 32 

2-51 

23 

83 

3,509 

[ 

82 

lo518 

1,30 

57467 

7 11 

1891 . 

17,283 

123 

95 

5,226 

98 42-54 

69 107-22 

2-52 

26 

96 

4,439 

103 

169-71 

1,56 5'9666 

6 75 

1892 . 

17,769 

1271 99 

5,265 

98 41-33 

691104-17 

2-52 

26 

96 

4,234 

99 

160-77 

1,48 5-6104 

6-7C 

1893 . 

18,459 

136 

105 

5,602 

105 41-34 

73i 103 36 

2-50 

29 

106 

4,426 

103 

153-44 

1,52 

5-2748 

6-60 

1894 . 

18,840 

146 

113 

5,890! 110 40-42 

76 

99-81 

2-47 

33 

119 

4,859 

113 

148-85 

1,62 4-9773 

6-42 

1895 . 

19,467 

153 

119 

6,184 

116 40-40 

80 

100-61 

2 49 

34 

123 

4,941 

115 

146-94 

1,64 4-8677 

6-36 

1896 . 

20,209 

160 

124 

6,441 

120 42‘38 

82 

98-95 

2 45 

32 

119 

4,588 

107; 

141-31 

1,.54 4-7473 

6-45 

1897 . 

21,115 

151 

117 

5,924 

111 39-34 

76 

97 17 

2-47 

34 

124 

4,796 

112 

141-38 

1,59 4-6833 

6-36 

1898 . 

22,024 

152 

117 

5,826 

109,38-44 

76 

96 10 

2 50 

36 

130 

5,712 

133! 

160-25 

1,78 5-0080 

6-00 

1899 . 

23,057 

162 

125 

6,191 

116 38-28 

81 

96 09 

2-51 

40 

145 

6,164l 

144; 

15507 

1,92 4-8299 

5-98 

1900 . 

24,752 

176 

137 

7,068 

132 40-09 

90 

97-47 

2-51 

43 

157 

6,650| 

155 

155 02 

2,04 4-7475 

5-88 

1901 . 

25,363 

195 

151 

7,872 

147 40 42 

1,01 

99 29 

2-48 

43 

159 

7,066 

165 

162 85 

2,12 4-8941 

5-77 

1902 . 

25,931 

197 

152 

7,872 

147 40-13 

1,03 

100 31 

2 51 

46 

167 

7,178! 

167 

157-62 

2,12 4-6630 

5-68 

1903 . 

26,9.56 

210 

163 

8,388 

157 39 90 

1,10 

100-29 

2-51 

48 

175 

7,632, 

178 

160 05 

2,24 4-7016 

5-64 

1904 . 

27,565 

227 

176 

9,007 

168 39-66 

1,18 

99 44 

251 

52 

191 

8,972 

209 

172-37 

2,52; 4-8391 

5-39 

1905 . 

28,295 

248 

192 

9,900 

185 39-90 

1,27 

98-55 

2-47 

55 

201 

9,041 

211 

176-47 

2.62 4-7704 

5-19 

1906 . 

29,089 

271 

210 

10,688 

200 39-43 

1,37 

96 92 

2-46 

59 

215 

9,771: 

228, 

165-97 

2,76. 4-6878 

5-42 

1907 . 

29,957 

306 

237 

11,841 

221 38-71 

1,50 

94-44 

2-44 

62 

227 

10,841 

252 

174-58 

2,92i 4-7090 

5-18 

1908 . 

30,576 

321 

249 

12,103 

226 37-68 

1,54 

91-87 

244 

62 

228 

9,926 

231 

159-07, 

2,63 4-2181 

5-09 

1909 . 

31,490 

329 

255 12,365 

231 37 54 

1,57 

91-28 

2-43 

61 

223 

9,340 

218‘ 

153-37| 

2,8r 4-6180 

5*78 

1910 . 

32,099 

372 

288 

13,432; 

251 36-15 

1,71 

88-46 

2-45 

66 

240 

12,093, 

282 

184.33; 

3.04: 4-6387 

4-83 

1911 

32,839 

390 

302| 14,373j 

268 36-87 

1,85 

91-16 

2-471 

71 

261 

13,358, 

311! 

187-44 

1 

3,29 4-6210 

4-73 


♦ Average of 1890—1894== 100. 
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Sir Reginald 
Craddock, K.C.S.I., 
DO communications 
in the Central 
Profinees. 


207. Sir Reginald Craddock has shown how the effect of increased communi- 
cations with the outside world has affected prices in the Central Provinces : “ The 
policy of road-makmg initiated by Sir R. Temple in 1862 was the first factor in 
bringing about a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, but the quickening of 
trade, which this policy would have brought about, would necessarily have been 
a gradual process, had it not been suddenly stimulated by the effect of the American 
War of Secession in 1862. The sudden demand for raw cotton to supply the 
Lancashire Mills caused the price of that commodity to rise by leaps and bounds. 
The acreage placed under the crop expanded enormously, and the prices of grain 
and oilseeds at once rose in sympathy. Later on came a reaction ; but the ex- 
port trade had received an impetus which was never wholly withdrawn. The 
opening of the railway to Nagpur in 1867 ; the rise of the cotton industry ten 
years later ; the simultaneous opening out of markets in other parts of India ; 
the further extensions of the Chhattisgarh line in 1882, and of the Bengal-Nagpur 
line in 1889, have all contributed to an increased demand for the produce of the 
country, and with it to an increased purchasing power of the ow ners of the land, 
the price of every kind of agricultural product having steadily risen. Now and 
then there have been fluctuations ; a dull foreign trade or plentiful harvests have 
caused a temporary and partial fall ; but succeeding failures or reviving exports 
have again come into play, until rates, which thirty or forty years ago would have 
been regarded as famine prices, are now looked upon as the normal rates which 
every agricultural producer looks to reahse. The history of prices, forming at 
once the most important factor in the prosperity of the agricultural classes and 
the main deteiminator of the ratio of rent enhancement, divides itself into two 
great periods, that prior to and including the year 1862 and_ that from 1863 
onwards." 


Sir Frederick 208. Sir Frederick Nicholson said as regards the Coimbatore district of the 

on'eo^nnieaiion's Madras Presidency : “ From various reports it is known that in 1800 there were 
in Hadras. practically no roads, but merely tracks ; there -was not a cart in the district, and 

what tiaff.c existed was carried on by pack bullocks, and by ponies and by basket 
boats on the Cauvery. The result was not only that all imported commodities 
w ere dear, but export trade was insignificant, and only in valuable articles such 
as ghee, spices and so forth. Grain could not be moved, so that prices depended 
cn local scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryots wme no 
worse off in bad years than in good, for storage w'as a necessity, so that deficient 
crops w ere supplemented from the surplus of good years, which then fetched very 
high prices ; while in good years, especially if consecutive, the markets were 
glutted, prices fell very heavily, and the ryots who were compelled to sell in 
order to meet the Government and other demands were ruined by their own 
superabundance. This reproach remained for many ymars, so that average prices 
between 1849 — 53 were lower than at any previous time, wLile in times of famine, 
as in 18v4 and 1837, the difference in prices between famine and non-famine 
districts w as very serious. In 1887, there were in Coimbatore, above 1,500 miles 
of metalled or gravelled roads, besides numerous cross-roads and village lanes 
ana 147 miles ot railway — Madras and South Indian. The result of this im- 
provement is an immense internal traffic between the various trade centres, such 
as weekly markets and towns, and a considerable import and export trade in 
which thousands of carts take part with railways. Every^ village has several, 
and every town hundreds of carts which are extensively built in many places. 
The value of the rad-borne traffic has not been ascertained, bub one or two 
facts may be noted — (1) that in the famine of 1877 grain was poured by 
thousands of tons, while the price of rice at the height of famine differed from 
that at Tanjore, whence it wms supplied, at only about 3 lbs. per rupee ; (2) 
that private trade has been so stimulated by the railway that at the least hint 
of scarcity in any other district or province, grain is at once moved, e.g., in 
the early months of 1884, scarcity seemed imminent in Northern India, and the 
Coimbatore Railway Stations were crammed with grain en route northwards ; 
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(3) tliat trades such as the considerable tanning industry, coffee growing, etc., 
have been begotten by the railway, which carries the produce cheaply to the 
coast ; (4) that upon the making of the railway, prices, to the great advantage of 
the ryot, speedily doubled owing to export facilities ; with this great rise in grain 
prices, land prices also rose, so that land, especially near the railways, is now worth 
from 6 to 10 times its value when the Madras Eailway was made ; (5) that the 
production of valuable crops has been greatly stimulated, tobacco, which has 
long been grown largely owing to the West Coast demand, being excepted. It is 
to be noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local traffic of, say, 30 
miles’ run, owing to the necessary delay in getting trains and the low rates at 
which ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultivation season.” 

209. Mr. W . H. Moreland has pointed out that the same process is at work 

Northern India. In his Decennial Report on the material condition of the commuiiicaHoiistii 

people of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, he shows that the mileage of provinw^ 

railways opened for public traffic has risen in ten years by 32 per cent., while 

the total traffic has increased by as much as 75 per cent. “ The development of 

the transport system,” he remarks, “ has resulted in the continuance of the 

process, noticed ten years ago, of bringing the standard of prices in the remoter 

district close to that of the centre of trade ; particularly speaking, it may be 

said that almost every district in the Provinces is now in such close relation with 

the great wholesale markets that no lasting depression of prices below the 

ordinary level is possible in any locality. This effect is not confined to the 

Provinces, as the whole of India may now almost be described as one market. 

In 1889 and 1900, for instance, the range of prices bore no relation to the 
market conditions of the Provinces taken by themselves.” 

210. At the last meeting of the economic section of the British Association sir Francis Webster 
(1912), Sir Francis Webster in a striking paper on “ A consideration of some of*worid*^***^”**”* 
of the causes affecting prices and wages during the last 40 years ” pointed eommin'eaWoo®* 
out the great increase in communications between distant countries which 

resulted in the linking up of markets. Wagons and road traffic for long dis- 
tances were everywhere giving place to railways, and ships to steamers. He says 
“ Supplies of all kinds, instead of coming forward slowly and irregularly by 
road and sailer, were being delivered more and more rapidly and certainly by 
rail and steamer. The extension of electric communication added strength to 
the new conditions. For a number of years the effect was great and con- 
tinuing. Forty years ago, in our own flax and hemp trade, we got none of 
the previous year’s crop till May and June of the succeeding year. The trade 
had to depend on the fibre grown the year before. Now the new crop begins to 
come in the November of the year in which it is grown. By the months of May 
and June much of it is worked up, and the greater part of it is in spinners ’ hands.” 

The Lowering of the direct and indirect cost of Transport. 

211. The lowering of the direct and indirect cost of transport in India itself Reduction i* 
and between the Indian ports and foreign countries is another of the most 
important causes, which has raised the general price level in India. It has already RaUway ireights. 
been explained that statistics of railway freights for selected articles and for 

selected leads on the principal railways have been compiled and are published 
with the statistics appended to this report. The accompanying table gives an 
abstract, showing the index numbers of these rates of freights in different years as 
compared with the standard period, 1890 — 94. A glance at this statement will 
show how very large the reduction in freight has been in the case of coal and tea 
being as much as 40 per cent., while in the case of jute, jute manufactures and 
sugar it has been 27 to 31 per cent. The smallest reduction has been in grains 
and pulses and raw cotton, but here also it has amounted to 20 per cent. This 
general lowering of the rates of freight has tended to make prices in upland 
districts approximate more and more to those prevailing in central markets 
and the seaport towns ; while prices at the latter stations have continued in a 
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higlier level in sympatliy with, the prices in foreign countries. Thus, if the price of 
wheat is taken into consideration, a rise in Mark Lane price would raise the price 
of wheat at Karachi, where the rise would be greater, if there is simultaneously a 
fall in the freight from Karachi to London. The rise in the price at Karachi, again, 
would cause a corresponding increase in the prices prevailing in the interior of 
the Punjab, where there would be a further enhancement if the Railway were to 
reduce the rates of freight from the Punjab to the Karachi port. Mark Lane price 
of w-heat being the dominating factor for the price of wheat at Karachi, a reduction 
in the rates of freight would advance prices at all stations from w^hich the wheat 
to be exported from Karachi has to be obtained. It may be argued that the 
increased exports, due to the lowering of freights, would cause an increased 
supply iu the foreign markets, and thereby tend to lower prices in those markets, 
which again would react on the prices of this country. The volume of the addi- 
tional supply, due to increased exports, would, however, be very small compared 
with the total supply in the foreign markets, and its influence on prices would be 
inappreciable. The efiect of a reduction of freights would, on the whole, be to 
raise prices. 

Statement showing the growth of goods traffic on railivays and the decrease in freights. 


Goods Tbaffic. I Ixdex suaibees of Fheishts. 


HuitisM freigbtst 



Years. 


Quantity carried (In 
inillionK). 

S 

Ton mileage (In 

milllona of tons). 

Index numbers. 

<1 

Grains and pulses. 

Sugars. 

Tea. 

Cotton, raw. 

'Cotton piece goods. 

o 

Gunny bags and cloth. 

Coal and coke. 

Genera! average. 

]S(>0 



23 

3,509 

82 

103 

102 

103 

104 

103 

101 

102 

109 

103 

1’^91 



26 

4,439 

103 

102 

102 

101 

103 

103 

102 

102 

109 

103 

1R99! 



26 

4,234 

99 

100 

100 

98 

98 

99 

99 

100 

95 

99 




29 

4,426 

103 

98 

98 

99 

98 

98 

99 

100 

94 

98 

lR<i4. 



33 

4,859 

113 

97 

98 

99 

97 

97 

99 

96 

93 

97 

1 fiftn . 



34 

4,941 

115 

98 

97 

lOO 

95 

96 

94 

96 

93 

96 




32 

4,588 

107 

96 

96 

97 

92 

96 

94 

96 

92 

95 

lSfl7 . 



34 

4,796 

112 

92 

94 

94 

91 

94 

87 

94 

91 

93 

1898 . 



36 

5,712 

133 

91 

89 

89 

89 

93 

90 

94 

91 

92 

1S99 . 



40 

6,164 

144 

89 

84 

88 

91 

89 

83 

87 

90 

89 

1900 



43 

6,650 

155 

90 

84 

87 

91 

87 

82 

88 

89 

88 

1901 • 



43 

7,066 

165 

88 

82 

84 

91 

85 

80 

88 

89 

86 

1902 . 



46 

7,178 

167 

87 

80 

79 

90 

83 

81 

87 

83 

85 

1903 . 



48 

7,632 

178 

85 

76 

78 

88 

82 

80 

86 

77 

83 

1901 . 



52 

8,972 

209 

84 

75 

77 

84 

82 

80 

83 

76 

82 

1905 . 



55 

9,041 

211 

84 

73 

77 

84 

81 

79 

83 

74 

80 

1906 . 



59 

9,771 

228 

84 

74 

76 

82 

79 

82 

82 

I 74 

78 

1907 . 



62 

10,841 

252 

82 

73 

li 

81 

78 

80 

77 

I 59 

75 

1908 . 



62 

9,926 

231 

81 

72 

69 

80 

76 

75 

76 

59 

73 

1909 . 



61 

9,340 

218 

80 

70 

67 

80 

76 

74 

76 

59 

73 

1910 . 



66 

12,093 

282 

80 

69 

66 

80 

75 

74 

76 

59 

72 

1911 . 



71 

13,358 

311 

80 

69 

64 

82 

75 

73 

76 

60 

72 

1912 . 


* 

, .. 

• • 

• • 

80 

69 

62 

80 

75 

73 

75 

60 

72 


212. Index numbers of outward and inward maritime freights have also been 
calculated for the same basic period, namely, 1890 — 94 ; the averages of these for the 
uifierent quinquenniums are shown below : — 



1890 to ' 

1895 to 

1900 to . 

1 1905 to 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


1894. i 
1 
i 

1890. 

1904. 

; 1909. 

Calcutta to London, Liver- 

100 

84 

93 

89 , 

99 

105 

129 

pool, etc, 

Bombay to London and 

100 

81 

84 

; 73 

87 

108 

143 

Liverpool. 

100 

87 

78 

i 




•Madras to London 

1 75 ; 

84 

82 

100 

Karachi to Liverpool 

100 

87 

90 

’ 82 : 

88 

94 

117 

Average . 

100 

84 

88 

83 j 

92 

99 

123 
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213. In these freights also, there was a large faU in the quinquennium 1905 — 09, 
but since then they have been rising again and at the present moment are consider- 
ably higher than in the basic period. Freights always vary according to the 
demand, and in years of famine when there is a heavy fall in the exports from 
India, the demand for outward freight is slack and there is, consequently, a 
reduction in the rates. 

Improvement in General ]\Ionetary and Banking facilities and an 

Increase in credit. 

214. There has been a great^mprovement in banking and monetary facihties 
during the period under enquiry and it has been specially marked since 1905. 
The extended use of credit in India has undoubtedly had an important effect on 
prices. The evidence from statistics regarding the growth of banking in India is 
almost astounding. The following statement shows the growth of private deposits 
in the Presidency and other banks and their capital and reserves for each year from 
1890, and these figures have been converted to percentages of the standard period 
(1890 — 94). The figures relate to the three Presidency Banks of Bengal 
Bombay, and Madras for the whole period and for the following joint-stock Banks 
whose head ofl&ces are located in India and the Exchange Banks whose head 
offices are located abroad, from the years (noted against each) from which figures 


for the respective banks are available : — 

Indian Joint-stock Banks — 

Allahabad Bank, Ld. ....... 1890 

Bank of Upper India, Ld 1890 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld. ...... 1890 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. ..... 1890 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld. (now defunct) . . . 1890-1907 

Deccan Bank, Ld. ....... 1891-1900 

Pimjab Banking Co., Ld 13)1 

Bank of Calcutta, Ld. (now defunct) .... 1895-1905 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. ...... 1895 

Bank of Burma, Ld. ....... 1905 

Bank of India, Ld. ...... 1906 

Bank of Rangoon, Ld. . . . . . . . 1906 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld. ...... 1907 

Indian Bank, Ld. ....... 1907 

Bengal National Bank, Ld. ...... 1908 

Bangalore Bank, Ld. ....... 1908 

People’s Bank of India, Ld. ...... 1908 

Bombay Merchants’ Bank, Ld. ..... 1909 

Kayastha Trading and Banking Corporation, Ld. . . 1910 

Exchange Banks — 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China . . . 1890 

Delhi and London Bank ...... 1890 

Honkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . 1890 

National Bank of India ...... 1890 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris .... 1890 

Mercantile Bank of India . ^ . . . . 1893 

Yokohama Specie Bank ...... 1894 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank ...... 1897 

International Banking Corporation .... 1903 

Russo- Asiatic Bank (formerly Russo-Chinese Bank) . . 1903 

Eastern Bank ........ 1910 


215. These tables do not include such banks of deposit as do not possess a 
minimum of five lakhs of rupees of paid-up capital and reserve fund combined, 
nor the numerous money-lending and pawn-broking establishments which are 
at present registered annually as ‘ banks ’ under the Indian Companies’ Act. It 
may be noted that the paid-up. share capital of the banks, whose head offices are 
located in India and which are exclusively Indian, i.e., all banks included iu 
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the table, excluding Exchange Banks, has increased by 43‘3 per cent, during the 
decade ending 1911. If the reserves are added to the capital, the increase in both 
combined is oo'7 per cent, in the same period. The capital and reserves of the 
joint-stock Banks, apart from the Presidency Banks, have increased in the same 
decade by 192 per cent., the increase in capital being 215 per cent, and in the 
reserves 150 per cent. 

Growth of capital and private deposits in Banks in India (Presidency and other Banks). 


[In lakhs of Rupees. 


Years. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Average 1890-94 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


Average 1895-99 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Average 1900-04 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


1910 

1911 


1 

Total 

Private deposits. 


capital 1 





and 

- 

— 



resjerves 
of Indian 
Bankri. 

Presi- 

dency 

Banks. 

Ex- 

chanfie 

Banks. 

Other 

Banks. 

Total. 

4,99 

14,76 

7,54 

2.71 

25,01 

5,05 

14,13 

8.63 

3,46 

2(i,22 

5,12 

12.67 

8,53 

3,87 

25,07 

5,27 

12,10 

8,13 

4,08 

24,31 

1 5,43 

1.3,13 

9,76 

4,50 

27,39 

5,17 

1 

13,36 

8,52 

3,72 

25,60 

5,85 

13,12 

10.31 

5,66 

29,09 

6,09 

12,92 

10,15 

5.38 

28,45 

6,51 

10,16 

9.09 

6,81 

26.06 

6.89 

10,78 

9,49 

6,89 

27.16 

6,94 

' 

11,41 

10,70 

7,43 

29,54 

6,46 

11,65 

9,95 

6,43 

28,06 

6,87 

12.88 

10,50 

8,08 

31.46 

7.15 

14,64 

11,83 

9,00 

35,47 

7.31 

17,66 

13,70 

10,44 

41,80 

7,36 

17,79 

16,15 

11,12 

45.06 

7,00 

21,97 

16,32 

11,51 

49,80 

7,25 

16,99 

13,70 

10,03 

40,72 

7,86 

22,26 

17,05 

11,99 

51,30 

8.30 

27,45 

18,09 

11,55 

57,09 

9,48 

28,11 

19,17 

14,00 

61,28 

9,78 

28,61 

19,52 

16,26 

64,39 

10,32 

32,65 

20,27 

20,49 

73,41 

9,15 

27^2 

18,82 

14,86 

61,49 

i 10,67 

32,34 

24,31 

25,66 

1 82.31 

11,13 

34,20 

25,42 

25,29 

: 84,91 

1 10,90 

33^7 

24 ^ 

25,48 

1 

83,61 




Index NrsisEES. 





Priv-ate deposits. 



Grand 

Total 





Grand 





Total capital | 
and j 
reserves. ■ 

Presi- 
dency 
Banks. | 

Banks. | 

Other 

Banks. 

Total. 

Total 

30,00 

96 

110 1 

! 

89 ! 

73 

98 

97 

31.27 

98 

106 1 

101 

93 

102 

102 

30,19 

99 

95 1 

100 ' 

104 

98 

98 

29,58 

102 

91 1 

95 

109 

95 

96 

32,82 

105 

98 1 

1 

115 

121 

107 

107 

30,77 

100 

1 

100 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

34,94 

113 

98 ! 

121 

152 

114 

114 

34.54 

118 

97 I 

119 

145 

111 

112 

32,57 

126 

1 1 

107 ‘ 

183 

102 

106 

34,05 

133 

81 1 

111 

185 

106 

111 

36,48 

134 

! 85 

! ‘ 

126 

200 

115 

119 

1 

34,52 

125 

i 87 1 

1 1 

117 1 

173 

110 

112 

38,33 

133 

' .s 

123 1 

217 

123 

125 

42,62 

138 

110 

139 1 

242 

139 

139 

49.11 

141 

132 

161 

280 

163 

160 

52,42 ; 

142 

133 

190 1 

299 

176 

170 

57,35 

146 

164 1 

192 

309 

195 

186 

47,97 

140 

127 

161 

263 

159 

156 

59.16 

152 

167 

200 

322 

200 

192 

65,39 : 

161 

205 

212 

310 

1 223 

213 

' 70,76 ' 

■ 183 

211 

225 

i 376 

239 

230 

1 74,17 

189 

214 

229 

; 437 

252 

241 

83,73 

200 

244 

238 

550 

287 

272 

70,64 

177 

208 

221 

1 399 

240 

230 

; 92,99 

207 

242 

285 

1 689 

1 322 

302 

96,04 

215 

256 

298 

1 679 

332 

312 

94,52 

211 

249 

292 

1 

1 684 

1 

327 

307 


Inflnenee 
of credit 
on prices. 


a vaiictuic lui cuiLUiicrciai cnierprise in tne J^residency 
and joint-stock Banks, including Exchange Banks, increased from an average of 
about twenty-six crores in the five years 1890—94 to an average of sixty-one 
crores in the five years 1905-09, and now stand at about ninety crores. During 
the last ten years the increase has been unusually rapid. The deposits amounted to 
thirty-one crores in 1900 and rose to fifty-one crores in 1905, seventy-three crores 
in 1909, eighty-two crores in 1910 and eighty-five crores in 1911. In the five 
years ending with 1904 the annual growth as compared with the pre\ious quin- 
quennium was about nine per cent. In the next five years the annual growth was 
more than ten per cent, and in 1910-1911 the annual growth has been much larger. 

217. Credit is given usually in the form of bankers’ advances. A consider- 
able part of the deposits in banks is advanced to merchants usually, but 
always, on securities. A successful merchant has 


not 


no diflficulty in 
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obtaining loans, provided that the operation, for which he requires the money, is 
a sound one. In times of great trade activity, a great deal of the money with 
bankers is placed at the disposal of business men and this creates a demand for 
commodities generally, and prices rise. During the upward general trend of prices, 
money is lent freely, and credit is at its maximum efficiency and exercises great 
influence on prices. In addition to bankers advances, there is another form of 
credit, namely, bill discounting. In the discounting of bills credit ■ is often given 
on the security of articles of definite value such as bales of jute, gunnies, cotton 
or other goods. The owner of these goods draws a bill on the buyer or consignee 
and the latter meets it within the definite period named on the bill. The drawer 
of the bill obtains the money at once by getting it discounted by his banker. 

These bills thus allow the owner to recover the value of his goods immediately 
he is able to sell or consign them to another. The person Avho discounts the bill 
may, again, use it as a security for a temporary increase of his credit. Thus, the 
volume of the credit and the rapidity of its circulation is considerably increased^ 

218. When cheques pass through several hands, before being presented to the chegnes. 
bank on which they are drawn, they become instruments of credit, taking the 
place of coins and notes in the locality where they circulate. In India, in recent 
years, cheques are made to do a great deal of work as an aid to the rupee and 
note circulation, and when they are finally cleared they are covered with the 
endorsements of persons and firms through whose hands they have passed. These 
cheques frequently remain in circulation for months before they are finally cleared 
and form an addition to the circulating. medium of the place. The following state- 
ment of the amount of cheques cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras shows that the total amount of these cheques cleared in 
1912 was 3‘o3 tunes of the a\ erage of the five years, 1890-94. Similar statistics 
are available for Karachi only from 1901, and in eleven years the amount of 
cheques, cleared in that city, has increased from 179 lakhs to eleven crores sixty 
lakhs, ^.e., it has increased 548 per cent : — 

Statement showing the amounts of cheques cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, Bombay, 

Madras and Karachi. 


[Id lakhs of rupees. 


Years. 

1 

' Calcutta. 

1 

Bombay. 

]Madbas 

i 

! 

i 

Kakachi. 

Total — Cal- 
cutta, Bombay 
AXD Madras. 

Amount. 

Index 

Ko. 

Amount. 

Index 

No. 

Amount. \ 

1 

( 

Index i 
No. ; 

Amount. 

i Index 
! ^'0- 

Amount. 

Index 

No. 

1890 

63,33 

79 

61,31 

Ill 

13,11 1 

121 


' __ 1 

137,75 

94 

1891 

77,59 

97 

57,85 

104 

11,06 i 

102 


. . ! 

146,50 

100 

1892 

84,13 

105 

48,54 

87 

11,14 I 

103 , 



143,81 

98 

1893 

83,48 

104 

53,85 

97 

8,75 i 

81 


1 

146,08 

100 

1894 

92,29 

115 

55,99 

101 

10.06 I 

93 ( 



158,34 

108 

1895 

102,28 

128 

61,64 

111 

11,87 

110 


1 

175,79 

120 

1896 

101,80 

127 

69,40 

125 

10.03 

93 



181,23 

124 

1897 

116,90 

146 

62,63 

113 

11,20 

104 , 



190,73 

130 

1898 

105,36 

131 

59,74 

108 1 

11,15 

103 



176,25 

120 

1899 

125,37 

156 

65.57 

118 : 

11,61 

107 1 



202,.55 

138 

1900 

139,61 

174 ; 

60,70 

109 1 

12.04 

111 



212,35 

145 

1901 

132,83 

166 

65,11 

117 ! 

13,-55 

125 : 

1,79 

uio ' 

211.49 

144 

1902 

146,31 

183 

70.13 

126 1 

13.05 

121 

2.68 

150 ' 

229.49 

157 

1903 

141.74 

177 

87,63 

158 , 

14.54 

134 

3,40 

190 

243,91 

166 

1904 

140,67 

175 

94,93 

171 ■ 

15,47 , 

143 

3,66 

204 

251,07 

171 

1905 

175,27 

219 

109,27 

197 i 

15,91 

147 , 

3.25 

182 

300,45 

205 

1906 

206,42 

257 

109,12 

197 1 

15.94 

147 

4.01 

224 

331,48 

226 

1907 

224,44 

280 

126,45 

228 1 

1.5.49 

143 : 

5,31 

297 

366,38 

2.50 

1908 

212.81 

265 ‘ 

125,85 

227 : 

17.54 

162 

6,44 

360 

356,20 

243 

1909 . 1 

197,76 

247 

143,76 

2.59 : 

19,48 

180 

7.02 

392 

361,00 

246 

1910 . I 

222.38 

277 

166,.53 

300 

21.17 

196 : 

7.55 

422 

410.03 

280 

1911 

257,63 

321 

176,05 

317 

20,83 

193 

7.63 

426 

454,51 

310 

1912 . ! 

288,31 

360 

206 94 

373 

21.53 

199 

11.60 

648 

516,78 

353 
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219. During the last ten years the English system of banking has been 
developing in all the provinces in India and has been very largely supplementing 
the operations of the Banias and Marwaris, who combine trade freely with money 
lending and finance. It is impossible to collect any statistics of the operations 
of these men, but there is no doubt that their operations also have been growing 
pari passu with the growth of the English system of banking in India and that the 
latter has not displaced the former to any extent. The Chetties of Southern 
India, the Bhatias and Parsees of Bombay and Gujarat and the Marwaris and 
Hindustanis of Northern India are as flourishing to-day, if not more, as they were 
before, and still to-day there are 347 offices of joint-stock banks in 140 cities 
throughout India. The towns where these ofi&ces are largely established are the 
following : — 


Lahore 

. 20 Bank Offices including 6 Head Offices 

Calcutta . 

. 18 


>) 

4 

Bombay . 

. 13 

>> 

3i 

4 

Delhi 

. 11 

)> 

JJ 

1 

Amritsar . 

. 9 

)> 

)> 

3 

Karachi . 

. 9 

5> 

J> 

0 

Lucknow . 

. 9 

3i 


1 

Cawnpore 

. 8 

J) 

J7 

0 

Rangoon . 

. 8 

>) 


2 

Madras 

. 6 


>7 

2 


220. The money-lenders themselves, it may be noted, are now making use o£ 
joint-stock Banks for deposit and remittance. This joint-stock banking system 
collects and distributes a large sum of money throughout the whole of India. 

Increase in the circulating medium. 

221. Prices are but the value of goods measured in money, and must be 
considered to be governed by the general law of value, unless some reason for 
an exception in this case be shown, which, however, has never been done. The 
quantitative theory of money lays down that, under the simplest conditions and 
other things being equal, an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them. While there are some very staunch supporters of the 
theory, there are others who have cavilled at and even rejected it, but none of 
them has yet seriously undertaken to show what determines the value of money, 
i.e., price, if the supply and demand do not. The opponents of the “ Quantitative 
Theory of Money ” have, it seems, been misled by not always remembering the 
many limitations of this theory, for example, (1) the complexity and elusiveness 
of the elements involved, and (2) the importance of the proviso which must be 
attached to every statement of this doctrine, viz., ‘ all other things being equal.’ 
There is yet another party who hold that each of the tt^o phenomena — rise or fall 
in prices and increase and decrease in4he quantity of money — ^is likely to accom- 
pany the other, but they do not tell us why prices have gone up or why it has been 
necessary to increase the volume of the currency ; in short, they hold that these 
two observed facts are only different phases of the same monetary phenomenon. 

222. The quantitative theory of the value of money is true only under the simplest 
conditions and considerable qualification and elaboration are necessary before 
the bold statement — ‘ that an increase of the quantity of money raises prices and 
a diminution lowers them, is a most elementary proposition in the value of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others ’* — can be made to fit 
the complicated phenomena of modem times. It is well-known that the money 
supply of Europe was increased by 500 per cent, during the first two generations 
of the discovery of America. Prices are, however, not generally considered to have 
increased more than 200 per cent. The new supplies of silver from Mexico and 
Peru were eagerly taken up by the countries of Europe which had been starving 
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for long owing to the continued silver famine in the middle ages. Specula- 
tion and enterprise arose in every land, new industries were created, and old 
and traditional industries were rapidly increased. A s imil ar effect indeed 
was produced by the Californian and Australian discoveries, when the increased 
commercial and industrial activities and enterprise, themselves the result of the 
increased supply of new gold, added to the demand for money and prevented 
prices from rising proportionately to the increased supply. In short, we see the 
necessity of the provisos, ‘ other things being equal,’ and ‘ under the simplest 
conditions.’ Mill himself was careful to point out that the proposition is only true 
of “ a simple and primitive state of things,” and it must be received with many 
quahfications “ which under a complex system of credit like that existing in 
England renders the proposition an extremely incorrect expression of the 
fact.” 


223. In order to isolate the influence of the quantity of money and to bring inflnenteoi Credit, 
out clearly the central truth of the theory and the modifications that are re- 
quired to make it hold good in modem industrial society, a ‘ hypothetical market ’ 

would have to be constructed where (i) credit and barter are excluded, i.e., no 
exchanges of commodities are to be pemoitted unless money passes from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and (ii) money must be regarded solely as an instru- 
ment of exchange, and not used for hoarding or for industrial purposes (such as 
manufacturing jewellery), i.e., money must be convertible or used exclusively as an 
instrument of exchange. This ‘ hypothetical market ’ is, in fact, the reverse of the 
market of to-day. A purchase made on credit has the same immediate effect 
on prices as the purchase made with cash. If a certain number of people pur- 
chase goods and offer money and there is an equal number, whose credit is good, 
purchasing on credit, the effect on the seller is the same as if the entire number had 
offered money. The extension of credit may, however, cause not merely the 
postponement of the use of money, but it may bring into action a train of causes 
enabling money to be dispensed with. If, for instance, a merchant of high 
standing buys goods, and gives his promissory note in payment, the transaction 
per se merely puts off the use of money until the maturity of the note. Con- 
ceivably, however, the holder of the note may turn it over, with his endorsement, 
to another person, in payment of goods. If that other person accepts it, the use 
of money in the second transaction is entirely obviated : yet the effect on prices 
is precisely the same as if so much money had actually passed. 

224. In addition to credit the other modifying influences must not be forgotten. The rapidity of 
There is, for example, the effect of the rapidity of the circulation of money and 

credit. In the recent Eeport of the Mackenzie Commission on the Cost of Living 
in New Zealand, the increase in the velocity of money circulation has been given 
a prime place as a cause of the rise of prices. The effect on the general prices is 
the same when, in effecting a certain amount of transactions, one piece of money 
is used ten times as when ten pieces are used once. 

225. Barter too must not be forgotten.- It may be pointed out that if some Barter, 
things are exchanged by means of barter instead of by money, there is so much 
money left over to be given for the smaller amount of commodities, and in this 
way barter would, although indirectly, tend to raise prices. 

226. The importance of the second limitation in discussing the ‘ hypothetical The second 
market,’ viz., that there must be no hoarding and no demand of the money 
.matenal for industrial purposes, or, in other words, that money must be regarded •‘OMding and lor 
solely as an instrument of exchange, must be borne in mind. The demand for 

gold for industrial purposes affects the supply available for money. There are also 
demands for gold for mihtary chests, and for pubhc and private hoards. MTen 
there is a general rise of prices, the quantity of gold demanded for the arts tends to 
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increase, and, as in recent years, with the great gold discoveries in South Africa, 
there has been a counteracting influence on prices by the increased deniands for 
gold for industrial consumption. 


227. To sum up : when all these factors have been allowed for, prices are 
determined by the relation between the volume of the purchasing medium in terms 
of money and the quantity of goods. The volume of the purchasing medium 
is, however, by no means the same as the volume of specie or what is generally 
called money. This purchasing power includes not only specie, but bank (or 
currency) notes and credit as web. 


Bc4niiiaiicy ol 
inpees as a cause 
of the rise of prices. 


AntoDiae}' of the 
iBdian Currency 
system. 


228. Many vu-iters on the rise of prices in India have held that prices have 
gone up in India, in consequence of an increase in the circulation of rupees, 
facilitated by the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the last decade. 
The Indian currency system of to-day is, however, quite as automatic as it was 
previous to the closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver. Before the closing 
of the Mints, silver used to be imported to adjust the balance of trade and if there 
was a demand for more rupees, the silver was presented at the Mint and rupees 
obtained ; if, however, the number of rupees were more than was required for 
trade purposes they could be exported as bulHon, there being no large difierencH 
between the bullion and the face value of the rupees. Now that the Mints have 
been closed to free coinage, the export of rupees to other countries, where the 
Govemment‘of India rupees are not current, and where they can be exchanged 
only for their bullion value, has necessarily disappeared, and the balance of India's 
trade can be made good only by the importation of gold or of Council Bills in 
excess of the Secretary of State’s requirements ; and if trade requires more 
currency. Government have to supply rupees either in payment of the extra 
Council Bills or in exchange for the gold imported. While, on the other hand, 
if the balance of trade is reversed, the necessary adjustment can be made only 
by a remittance from India. Government have now tacitly undertaken the 
obligation to facilitate such remittances either by supplying gold from the 
reserves in this country or by selling bills on London in lieu of rupees received 
here. Thus remittances can be made from India to the other countries in 
adjustment of the trade balance as freely as before, and when such remittances 
are made on a large scale the inevitable effect will be a contraction of the circula- 
tion of rupees. 


Coinage ol Rupees 229. Rupees, when required by the trade, are ordinarily supplied, in lieu of 
nniertatosi?**”'^ Council Bills, from the currency reserve or the silver branch of the Gold 

Standard Reserve. When the amount of rupees in the silver portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve falls to the margin of safety, the Government of India recognise 
that the time is drawing near for the coinage of new rupees. And when the 
percentage of the rupee reserve in the Currency to the total circulation becomes 
very low, coinage is compulsorily undertaken by Government. This will be 
evident from the following statement showing the total circulation of currency 
notes, the rupee reserve held against them, thh percentage of the rupee reserve to 
the total circulation and the net coinage of the several years. In 1899-1900, 
the percentage of the reserve to the total circulation of currency notea 
was only 18-7 ; in 1902-03, 30-6 ; in 1903-04, 30 ; in 1904-05, 28-7 ; in 
1905-06, 30-4 ; in 1906-07, 29-2 ;and in 1911-12, when coinage was again resumed, 
the percentage went down to 25' 1. Thus it is clear that whenever the Govern- 
ment of India coined new nipees they were forced to do so by the depletion of 
their reserves due to the demands of trade. It is impossible to force an additional 
coinage into circulation even if the Government of India undertook to coin when, 
the trade demands for more rupees were non-existent. 
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Statement showing the total circulation of currency notes, the rupee reserve held 
against them, the percentage of the rupee reserve to the total circulation and the 
net coinage of the year- 


Year. 

' Total 
' circulation 

1 of cur- 
; rency 
' notes 
(in lakhs 
' of rupees). 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(in lakhs 
of rupees). 

Percent- 
age of 
Rupee 
Reserve to 
total cir- 
culation. 

Net 
Rupee 
! coinage 
(in lakhs 
of rupees). 
{a} 

! 

! 

Year, 

i 

1 

1 

i Total 
circulation 
of cur- 
rency 
notes 
! (in lakhs 
of rupees).' 

1 

1 

! 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(in lakhs 
of rupees). 

t 

Percent- 
age of Net 

Rupee Rupee 

Reserve coinage 
to total (in lakhs 
cireula- of rupees), 
tion. 

1894-95 

30,70 

22,70 

73-9 

—6 

1903-04 

38,21 

11,50 

30-0 

10,79 

1895-96 

25,94 

17,97 

69-3 

—29 

1904-05 

39,18 

11,36 

28-7 

7,32 

1896-97 

23,75 

13,75 

57-9 . 

—64 

1905-06 

44,66 

13,58 

30-4 

16,48 

1897-98 

24,76 

14,51 

58-6 

—12 

1906-07 

46,95 

13,72 

29'2 

23,16 

1898-99 

28,20 

1 ’ 

15,15 

53-7 

9 

1907-08 

46,89 

25,28 

53-9* 

14,91 

1899-1900 

i 

28,74 

5,38 

18-7 

40 

1908-09 

45,49 

31,14 

68-4* 

—10 

1900-01 

29,87 

9,42 

31-5 

1 

16,81 

1909-10 

54,41 

29,33 

53-9* 

1 

1901-02 

31,66 

11,13 

35-2 

3,64 

1910-11 

54,99 

26,06 

47-4* 

—47 

1902-03 

35,72 

10,93 

30*6 i 
1 
1 

3,13 

1911-12 

j 

61,36 

15,40 

25a* 

~6 


(a) Minus figures represent excess of withdrawals over new coinage. 

• Taking the rupees held in the Gold Standard Reserve into account, the percentages would be 


1907 - 08 — 66-7 1909 - 10 — 61-6 

1908 - 09 — 103-4 1910 - 11 — 32-8 

1911 - 12 — 29 - 9 . 


230. The next table shoeing the yearly and average net coinages of silver Average coinage 
before and after the closing of the Mints, brings out clearly that in spite of the heavy thTLmL'not ilrgL 
coinages of recent yeais, the average net coinage during the eighteen years subse- 
quent to the closing of the Mints was Rs. 5,66,00,000 and in the previous eighteen 
years Es. 7,51,00,000. Thus, the average annual coinage during the eighteen 
years that have elapsed since the closing of the Mnts has been much less than in 
the corresponding period preceding that date. In the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the closing of the Mints, the average net coinage was Es. 8,08,00,000 and 
in the decade following Rs. 3,72,00,000. This was due to a deliberate restriction of 
coinage to force up exchange. The average net coinage during the eight years 
ending 1911-12 was Rs. 8,08,00,000 or the same as in the decade ending 1893-94, 
but if the coinage of theyears 1912-13 be taken into account the average would be 
somewhat more. The coinage has in certain years been exceptionally great. 

Thus, in 1877-78, there was a net coinage of Rs. 16,11,00,000; in 1887-88, 

Rs. 10,32,00,000 ; in 1890-91, Es. 13,07,00,000 and in 1892-93, Rs. 12,51,00,000. 

Since 1893, the years of heavy coinage were 1900-01 (Rs. 16,81,00,000), 1903-04 
(Rs. 10,79,00,000), 1905-06 (Rs. 16,48,00,000), 1906-07 (Rs. 23,16,00,000), and 
1907-08 (Rs. 14,91,00,000). In the latter period, i.e., after 1893, the compara- 
tively heavy coinages in some of the years have been counterbalanced by little 
or no coinage in some others, e.g., 1894-95 to 1899-1900 and 1908-09 to 1911-12, 
but this redeeming feature is absent in the earlier period. 
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Wastage of rapees 
another foetor. 




Statement showing the yearly and average net coinage of silver in India, before and 

after the closing of the Mints. 


[In lakhs of Rupees. 


Years. 

1 

! Net 
coinage of 
j silver. 

Decennial 

averages. 

Eighteen 

yearly 

averages. 

Years. 

Net 

coinage of 
silver. 

Decennial ^ 
averages. 

Eighteen 

yearly 

averages. 

1874-75 . 

4,84 





1894-95 . 

3 

' 

1 


1875-76 . 

2,52 



1 


1895-96 . 



1 


1876-77 . 

' 6,25 



1 

1896-97 . 

—7 




1877-78 . 

' 16,11 





1897-98 . 

38 




1878-79 . 

7,14 



1 


1898-99 . 

37 


>■ 


1879-80 . 

1 10,19 


S’ 

! 

s 

1899-00 . 

1,32 


1 


1880-81 . 

4,09 


6,17 



1900-01 . 

16.93 


3,72 

■ 

1881-82 . 

1 1,55 





1901-02 . 

3,82 




1882-83 . 

5,81 





1902-03 . 

3,25 




1883-84 . 

3,15 





1903-04 . 

11,15 



)■ 5,66 

1884-85 . 

5,54 



1 7,51 

1904-05 . 

7,81 




1885-86 . 

9,83 

i 


r 

1905-06 . 

16,88 




1886-87 . 

4,56 





1906-07 . 

23,38 




1887-88 . 

10,32 





1907-08 . 

15,70 


' 8,08 


1888-89 . 

6.80 





1908-09 . 

24 




1889-90 . 

8,24 


8,08 



1909-10 . 

11 




1890-91 . 

13,07 





1910-11 . 

20 


' 


1891-92 . 

5,36 





1911-12 . 

30 

J 

1 


1892-93 . 

12,51 

1 









1893-94 . 

4,61 

J 


> 







231 . Another factor has to be borne in mind in this connection. In spite of in- 
creased exports of British India rupees to East Africa and other places where 
they pass current, the total amount of wastage of rupees, due to melting, hoarding, 
exporting and other reasons, has in the recent period been much less — being in 
fact less than one-half — than the amount in the period prior to the closing of the 
Mints, as will be seen from the following statements. This can be explained by 
the fact that rupees are no longer used for industrial purposes, as the value of the 
bullion contained in them is only a fraction of their nominal value, and also because 
gold is now being hoarded in preference to silver. There are no indications of any 
appreciable change in the inveterate habit of the great majority of the people of 
hoarding their savings. This is clear from the fact brought out in the second of 
the following statements that in every year of famine or scarcity, not only has 
there been no diminution of the currency in circulation due to the usual wastage, 
but that there has also been an actual addition evidently from hoards, thus in 
1892 there was an addition of 2 crores, in 1897 of one crore, in 1901 of 9 crores, 
in 1907 of 3 crores and in 1908 of 6 crores. 


Exports and Imports of Government of India Uupees. 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Net exports. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Net exports 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

136,97,614 

109,58,500 

161,46,210 

153,79,874 

201,73,770 

143,20,671 

140,20,285 

123,05,578 

115,75,228 

83,66,522 

74,36,006 

102,01,387 

110,48,263 

47,58,003 

46,05,444 

52,43,615 

87,98,295 

50,64,362 

53,31,092 

35,22,494 

59,44,823 

43,31,611 

154,15,767 

97,15,227 

87,76,670 

35,07.283 

65,10,866 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

142,02,089 

122,83,145 

110,81,420 

199,92,165 

162,35,680 

117,50,767 

183,85,706 

214,90,960 

152,62,890 

83,09,392 

62,18,732 

32.58.093 
72,14,271 

120,83,930 

88.51.093 
44,45,256 
42,43,662 
39,12,885 

58,92,697 

60,64,413 

78,23,327 

127,77,894 

41,51,750 

28,99,674 

139,40,450 

172,47,298 

113,50,005 
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Statement showing the average amount of rupees melted, hoarded, exported or 

otherwise wasted. 


[In crores of Rupees. 


1 

1 

Estimated 
stock of 
rupees in 
circulation 
and cur- 
rency and 
Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves. 

Incnjase + 
Decrease — 

1 

i 

Net 

coinage 
of the 1 

year. 

(a) 

Amount 
melted, 
hoarded, 
exported 
or otherwise 
wasted. 

Average 
amount 
melted, 
hoarded, 
exported 
or otherwise 
wasted. 

1884 . 






109 





1885 . 






113 

4 

9 

5 

I 

1886 . 






111 

— 2 

5 

7 


1887 . 





• i 

111 

• . 

8 

8 

i 

1888 . 






112 

1 

7 

6 

I 

1889 . 






117 

5 

7 

2 

I- 5 

1890 . 





. 1 

120 

3 

12 

9 


1891 . 





. i 

126 

6 

6 

. 


1892 . 





. 

138 

12 

10 

- 2 


1893 . 






136 

— 2 

8 ; 

1 

10 

> 

1894 . 






130 

— 6 


6 

d 

1895 . 






128 

— 2 

• . 

2 

I 

1896 . 






120 

— 8 

-1 

7 

I 

1897 . 






120 


-1 

— 1 

I 

r 

1898 . 






115 

— 5 


6 

i- 2-5 

1899 . 






112 

— 3 

— 1 

2 

I 

1900 . 






120 

8 

9 

1 


1901 . 






137 

17 

8 

— 9 

I 

1902 . 






127 

—10 

_ 2 

8 

J 

1903 . 






129 

2 

5 

3 

"I 

1904 . 






132 

3 

12 

9 

I 

1905 . 






142 

10 

10 

» » 

I 

1906 . 






160 

18 

24 

6 

I 

1907 . 






186 

' 26 

23 

~ 3 

y 2-25 

1908 . 






192 

6 


— 6 

I ' 

I 

1909 . 






190 

— 2 

1 

2 

1 

i 

1910 . 






186 

— 4 

! 

4 

1 

1 

1911 , 






180 

i 

' — 1 

5 

1 

1912 . 





- 

185 

5 

j 

• • 

J 


{a) In calculating the net coinage, withdrawals in official years have been taken Into account. 


232. Thus, although the coinage in the last eighteen years has been less than that 
in the corresponding period before the closing of the Mints, the actual average 
addition to the currency has been more, as allowance should be made for the 
decrease in the amounts melted and hoarded. 

233. The following statement shows the stock of rupees in circulation (fhe Total amoMt of^ 
method of calculating which has been described in Appendix M), the circulation of notS^ineircnlatlon. 
currency notes and the amount of rupees and currency notes in actual circulation. 

The circulation of sovereigns has not been taken into account as it has not been 
possible to estimate it. But whatever may be the amount of sovereigns in 
circulation, it is not hkelytobe appreciable in comparison with that of rupees and 
currency notes, and the omission would not affect the figures seriously. The 
circulation of notes of the denomination of Rs. 10,000 has also been excluded, as 
these high denomination notes do not really circulate but are used as a convenient 
means of locking up money for future use ; moreover, the bulk of these notes is 
held by Government Reserve Treasuries and as such do not play any important 
part in the ordinary transactions of the country. This statement shows that 
the circulating medium apart from credit has increased 60 per cent, in volume 
since the period 1890 — 94, 


N 2 
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Increase in 
circalatinK medium 
not more than 
file increase in 
business. 


Statement showing the total amount of currency in circulation {including Currency ISiotes). 





Total esti- 
mated stock 
of rupees in 
circulation 
and in Cur- 
rency and 
Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves 
(in crores of 
rupees ). 

Add circu- 
lation of 
Currency 
Notes* 

(in crores of 
rupees). 

Deduct 
Rupees held 
in the Cur- 
rency Re- 
serve* 

(ill crores of 
rupees). 

Deduct 
Rupees held 
in the Gold 
Standard 
Reserve* 
(in crores of 
rupees). 

Deduct 
circulation 
ofRs. 10,000 
Notes * 

(in crores of 
rupees). 

Actual 
circulation 
of rupees and 
Currency 
Notes 

(in crores of 
rupees). 

Index 
Numbers. 
Average of 
1890-1894=- 
100. 

1884 



109 

15 

7 


2 

115 

88 

1885 



113 

14 

7 


2 

118 

90 

1886 



111 

14 

7 


1 

117 

90 

1887 



111 

16 

9 


2 

116 

89 

1888 



112 

16 

8 

‘ • 

2 

118 

90 

1889 



117 

16 

8 

• • 

2 

123 

94 

1890 



120 

26 

18 

• « 

8 

120 

92 

1891 



126 

24 

14 


5 

131 

100 

1892 



138 

26 

18 


5 

141 

108 

1893 



136 

30 

22 

** 

12 

132 

101 

1894 



130 

31 

23 

• * 

9 

129 

99 

1895 



128 

26 

IS 


4 

132 

101 

1896 



120 

24 

14 

, . 

3 

127 

97 

1897 



120 

25 

15 

•• 

5 

125 

96 

1898 



115 

28 

15 


6 

122 

93 

1899 



112 

29 

5 


5 

131 

100 

1900 



120 

30 

9 

• • 

7 

134 

103 

1901 



137 

32 

11 


8 

150 

115 

1902 



127 

36 

11 

• • 

9 

143 

109 

1903 



129 

38 

12 


8 

147 

113 

1904 



132 

39 

11 


8 

152 

116 

1905 



142 

45 

14 


9 

164 

126 

1906 



160 

47 

14 


8 

185 

142 

1907 



186 

47 

25 

"o 

12 

190 

145 

1908 



192 

45 

31 

16 

9 

181 

139 

1909 



190 

54 

29 

4 

13 

198 

152 

1910 



186 

55 

26 

3 

13 

199 

152 

1911 



180 

61 

15 

3 

14 

209 

160 

1912 

• 


185 

69 

16 

6 

18 

214 

164 


* On the last day of March of the next year. 


234. This increase in the volume of metallic currency does not, however, appear 
to have been larger than what has been required by the growth of business and 
other demands for currency. The following table shows the growth of business in 
India between 1890 — 1911. It includes only a few items such as external and 
internal trade, railway trafl&c, post office and treasury transactions, the capital 
of Joint Stock Companies, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the pro- 
duction of iute and cotton. In 1911, business had grown by over 120 per cent, 
(the standard period being 1890-1894). It will be seen that this growth was espe- 
cially marked from 1904, the general index numbers being as follows : 1890-1894, 
100 ; 1895, no ; 1900, 128 ; 1903, 148 ; 1904, 160 ; 1906, 179 ; 1909, 193 ; 1910, 
202 ; and in 191 1, 222. In the absence, therefore, of any marked increase in the 
rapidity of the circulation of currency and credit — and we have had no evidence 
of any remarkable change in the rate during the last two decades — the demands 
of business would necessitate a corresponding increase in the volume of currency 
.and credit. But, as explained above, the volume of rupees and currency notes 
ia actual circulation has increased only 60 per cent, as compared with the 
120 per cent, increase in the growth of business. Moreover, barter has been 
giving place to payment in cash, especially in regard to the payment of wages, 
and this also has undoubtedly increased the demand for currency in the interior. 
tVnother factor, of which we got conclusive proofs in our tours in the various parts 
of India, is that currency in all its forms now remains in inland districts when it 
has done its special work of moving harvests or relieving famines, because it is 
required locally afterwards. The life of the individual ryot or groups of ryots 
is not so self-contained now as formerly; rents as well as wages are' now paid in 
money rather than in kind, railways, rather than the ryots’ own carts, are carrying 
the produce and all of these require a larger amount of currency than before. 
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Statement showing the growth of business in India- 


1 

1 

Impoeis and 
Expoets op 

MERCHANDISE 
AND XkEASUEB 

EXCLUDING Gov- 
ernment Stores. 

Tonnage en- 
tered AND 

CLEARED WITH 

CARGO. 

Imports and 
Expokts,Coast- 
iNG Trade. 

Imports and 
Exports, 
Inland 
Trade. 

« 

Passengers 
carried by 
Hailivays. i 

Freight 

CARRIED BY 

Railways. 

Teeasdry' and 
Presidency Port 
Trust and Mu- 
nicipal transac- 
tions (exclud- 
ing EE.\1ITTANCES). 

Veaes. 

1 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 

Index numbers. 

1 


a: 

o 

a 

O 

X 


X 

o 

X 

O 

*0 

X 

3 

O 

Index numbers. 

In lakhs of rupce.s. 

Index numbers. 

X 

; C 

X 

1 S 

X 

y. 

3 

tJO 

3 1 

fS " ; 

Index numbers. 

c 

? 

^ X 

H " 

X 

r-^ 

o 

'2 

111 lakhs Ilf rupees. 

1890 . 

193,16 


99 

6,635 

97 

65,59 

97 

524 

92 

4,789 

89 

3,.509 

82 

254,63 

98 

1891 . 

192,49 


98 

7,153 

104 

67,90 

100 

588 

104 

5,226 

98 

4.439 

103 

260,21 

100 

1892 . 

193,07 


99 

6,593 

96 

66,10 

98 

544 

96 

5,265 

98 

4,234 

99 

267,89 

lu3 

1893 . 

202,86 


104 

6,763 

98 

68,44 

101 

573 

101 

5,602 

105 

4,426 

103 

258,29 

100 

1894 . 

196,70 


100 

7,215 

105 

70,32 

104 

606 

107 

5,890 ' 

110 

4,859 

113 

255,32 

99 

1895 . 

201,18 


103 

7,200 

105 

74,61 

110 

625 

110 

6,184 

116 

4.941 

115 

265,89 

103 

1896 . 

193,71 


99 

6,712 

98 

68,20 

101 

605 

107 

6,441 ’ 

120 

4,588 

107 

270,99 

lOo 

1897 . 

194,42 


99 

6,706 

98 

75,82 

112 

657 

116 

5,924 

111 

4,796 

112 

287,05 

Hi 

1898 . 

206,39 


105 

' 7,709 

112 

68,71 

101 

727 

128 

5,826 

109 

5,712 

133 

287,32 j 

111 

1899 . 

208,60 


107 

7,438 

108 

80,94 

120 

815 

144 

6.191 

116 

6,164 

144 

310,24 ' 

120 

1900 . 

207,58 


106 

7,072 

103 

83,52 

123 

806 

142 

7,068 

132 

0,650 

155 

1 

131 

1901 . 

234,09 


120 

8,350 

122 

79,49 

117 

860 

152 

7,872 

147 

7,066 

165 

329,78 

127 

1902 . 

241,68 


124 

9,360 

136 

72,91 

108 

805 

142 

7,872 

147 

7,178 

167 

3o4,li 1 

137 

1903 . 

277,88 


142 

10,670 

155 

72,50 

107 

903 

159 

8,388 

157 

7,632 

178 

371,05 1 

143 

1904 . 

295,20 


151 

11,492 

167 

78,81 

116 

1,104 

195 

9,007 

108 

8,972 

209 

374.22 1 

144 

1905 . 

292,18 


149 

10.573 

154 

84,25 

124 

1,137 

201 

9,900 

185 

9.041 

211 

396,26 i 

153 

1906 . 

318,14 


163 

11,801 

172 

96,31 

142 

1,164 

205 

10,688 

200 

9,771 

228 

421,99 i 

163 

1907 . 

345.53 


177 

12,388 

180 

109,01 

161 

1,229 

217 

11,841 

221 

10,841 

252 

405,89 

157 

1908 . 

302,89 


155 

11,594 

169 

106,62 

157 

1,137 

201 

12,103 1 

22t) 

9,926 

231 

420,08 

102 

1909 . 

348,77 


178 

12,491 

182 

106,56 

157 

i 1,236 

218 

12,365 

231 

9,340 

218 

428,53 

165 

1910 . 

386,26 


197 

12,755 

186 

104,94 

155 

1 1,329 

234 

13,432 

251 

12,093 

282 

43 i ,14 

169 

1911 . 

430,19 


220 

13,847 

201 

109,25 

161 

1 

! 


14,373 

268 

13,358 

311 

156,03 

176 


Years. 

Post office 

TRANSACTIONS 

RECEIPTS AND 

PAYMENTS. 

Capital of 
Joint stock 
Companies 
registered 
IN India. 

Consumption Consumption 

OF RICE. . OF WHEAT. 

! 

Peoduction 

OF JUTE. 

Production 
OF COTTON. 

Consumption 
OF coal. 

? = 

— ^ X 

Population. 


9 


10 


11 

12 


13 

1 

1, 


15 

16 



la lakhs of rupoos. 

Index numbers. 

1 

X 

3 ! 

C ' 

X 

Index niunbcrs. 

X 

'o 

3 

X 

u 

B 

c 

X 

»— ( 


X 

c: 

3 

X 

o 

In lakhs of inaunds. 

. . . -- 

Index niimher.H. 

5 

o 

K 

►5 i 

X 

u 

C/ 

-D 

5 

c 

X 

o 

X 

O 

*0 

X 

rt 

X 

C 

Index numbers. 


X 

s 

z 

C 

0 

1 
g 

1890 . 

40,77 

90 

24,25 

93 

67,03 

92 



3,22 

118 

1,03 

119 

2,927 

92 

97 

212-7 

100 

1891 . 

42,75 

94 

26,35 

101 

55,26 

70 

17,96 

98 

2.03 

75 

71 

82 

3,060 

97 

95 

213-0 

100 

1892 . 

45,14 

99 

26,46 

101 

74,67 

102 

16,20 

89 

2,02 

107 

80 , 

92 

3,170 

100 

98 

213-4 

100 

1893 . 

48,04 

106 

26,65 

102 

81,99 

112 

19,28 

105 

2,47 

90 

99 

114 

3,065 

97 

103 

213-8 

100 

1894 . 

50,54 

111 

27,06 

103 

87,18 

118 

20.58 

113 

3.00 

110 

80 

93 

3,594 

114 

107 

214-4 

100 

1895 . 

53,63 

118 

28,87 

110 

73,08 

100 

17,36 

95 

3,20 

118 

98 

113 

4,221 

130 

110 

215-0 

101 

1896 . 

58,57 

129 

30,35 

116 

49,74 

68 

15,62 

85 

2,70 

99 

81 

93 

4,221 

130 

104 

21.5-7 

101 

1897 . 

63,96 

141 

32,09 

123 

88,16 

119 

14,96 

82 

3,35 

123 

91 : 

10.5 

4,115 

130 

113 

216-5 

101 

1898 . 

62,56 

137 

34,60 

132 

90,60 

124 

18.77 

103 

2,66 

98 

1.09 ; 

125 

4,640 

147 

117 

217-3 

102 

1899 . 

65,49 

144 

34,46 ; 

132 

72.37 

99 

20,07 

110 

2,79 

102 

55 

63 

5,211 

165 

120 

218-2 

102 

1900 . 

67,93 

149 

36,09 

138 

75,76 

104 

16,81 

88 

3,34 

112 

1.10 

127 

5,764 

182 

128 

219-1 

103 

1901 . 

70,84 

156 

37,22 

142 

62,20 

95 

. 19,22 

105 

3,85 

141 

1.04 

120 

6,239 

197 

136 

220-1 

103 

1902 . 

73,05 

161 

37,91 

145 

81,10 

111 

16,67 

91 

3,28 

120 

1.26 

145 

7,213 

228 

140 

221-1 

103 

1903 . 

77,22 

170 

38,57 

147 

77.11 

105 

18,40 

101 

3,97 

146 

1,23 i 

142 

7,160 

226 

148 

221-9 

104 

1904 . 

81,88 

180 

40.17 

154 

76,35 

104 

19.84 

109 

3.80 

140 

1,41 

163 

7,868 

249 

160 

222-6 

104 

1905 . 

87,09 

192 

41,63 

159 

74,07 

101 

18,.53 

101 

4,31 

158 

1.24 

143 

7,832 

248 

163 

223-2 

104 

1906 . 

92,93 

204 

44,05 

168 

75,86 

104 

20,33 

111 

4,74 

174 

1.61 

186 

9,006 

285 

179 

223-8 

105 

1907 . 

99,92 

220 

50,40 

193 

61,10 

83 

19,72 

108 

5,32 

195 

1,09 

126 

10,791 

341 

188 

225-1 

105 

1908 . 

101,94 

224 

56,72 

217 

69.39 

95 

14.30 

78 

3,26 

119 

1,34 

155 

12,494 

395 

185 

225-6 

106 

1909 . 

103,75 

228 

61,18 

234 

8.').23 

116 

, 15.89 

87 

3,37 

124 

1,60 

185 

11,797 

373 

193 

227-3 

106 

1910 . 

108,29 

238 

63,73 

244 

82.18 

112 

19,46 

106 

3.62 

133 

1,42 i 

164 

11, .175 

360 

202 

229-0 

107 

1911 . 

118,46 

261 

69,02 

264 

78,19 

107 

19,66 

108 

4,23 ' 

155 

1 22 1 

141 

12,172 

385 

222 

230-6 

108 


I 
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i 

No indication oi 235. Througliout the period under enquiry, there were also no signs of a 

rap^toLiySength redundancy of rupees for any length of time, as it would have led to the export 
SriS'ntto"® of gold in the form of currency or bullion and to a continued fall in exchange, 

enquiry. The statement below shows the imports and exports (less the quantity of gold 

produced in India) of gold and the rates of exchange. It will appear that since 
the stability of the gold value of the rupee was estabhshed, exchange fell below 
the fixed ratio of 16d. per rupee only in the year 1908-09, and there were signs of 
redundancy of rupees for a part of that year, when the export trade was stagnant 
and there was a financial crisis in America, but the Government of India were, by 
selling bills on London, able to immediately arrest the downward course of the 
exchange, and the imports of gold more than recovered in the next year. Except, 
therefore, for only a portion of a year, there have been no indications of a 
redundancy of coinage in India. 


Imports and Exports of Gold into and from India, in quantity. 


1889- 90 . 

1890- 91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- 94 . 


Average 

1894- 95 .. 

1895- 96 , 

1896- 97 . 

1897- 98 . 

1898- 99 . 

Average 

l»99-00 . 

1900- 01 , 

1901- 02 . 

1902- 03 . 

1903- 04 . 

Average 

1904- 05 . 

1905- 06 . 

1906- 07 . 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 09 . 

Average 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12 . 

Average 


Imports (in thousands of 
tolas). 

Exports, less gold produced 
IN THE country (iN THOUSANDS 
OP TOLAS). 

Rate of 
exchange 

1 

Other 



Other 


in pence 
per rupee. 

Sovereigns. 

1 

coins and 
bullion. 

Total. 

Sovereigns. 

coins and 
bullion. 

Total. 



22,67 



2,05* 

16-566 



31,36 



1,44 

18-089 



18,91 


, * 

4,08 

16-733 



7,27 

• • 

, ^ 

14,99 

14-984 


• • 

12,66 

■■ 

• • 

4,55 

14-546 



18,51 



5,42 




6,32 



19,09 

13-100! 

* , 

, * 

18,53 

, , 


3,05 

13-638“ 



17,53 

, , 


63 

14-450 ' 

• • 

, , 

30,11 

, , 


15 

15-354 ■ 


• • 

38,20 


• • 

—25 

15-978 


• • 

3^,14 


■ ’ 

4,53 

. 

•• 

.. 

b\M 



—2,75 

16-067 

30,75 

22,26 

53,01 

4,55 

31,92 

36,47 

15-973 

24,09 

12,50 

36,59 

12,07 

3,01 

15,08 

, 15-987 

39,81 

18,52 

58,33 

5,25 

1,49 

6,74 

16-002 

59,29 

29,52 

88,81 

29,85 

1,10 

30,95 

; 16-049 


•• 

51,56 


. . 

11,30 

; 16016 

59,52 

36,61 

96,13 

39,16 

1 

39,17 

16-045 

27,36 

36,55 

63,91 

48,67 

15 

48,82 

16-042 

36,76 

43,75 

80,51 

2,81 

-1,21 

1,60 

' 16-087 

45,98 

44,16 

90,14 

8 

1,02 

1,10 

16-029 

7,39 

28,19 

35,58 

3,11 

65 

3,76 

; 15-964 

34,00 

3 T ,85 

13,25 

18,11 

12 

18,89 

16 033 

63,29 

45,92 

; 1,09,21 

19 

j 22 

41 

16-041 

57,47 

63,25 

! 1,20,72 

2,56 

! 40 

2,96 

; 16-061 

1,24,72 

58,52 

i 1,83,24 

77 

1 93 

1,70 

1 16-034 

81,83 

. 55,90 

i 1 , 31,12 

1,11 

52 

1 

1,69 

' 16-036 

1 


• Inoladea gold produced in the country. 
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236. In short, the growth of the volume of currency (including notes) has not Rupee coinage hal 
been incommensurate with the growth of business and other demands for currency, toflnenee*OT\riee8. 
and in the absence of any indications of a redimdancy of rupees for any length of 

time, it is clear that the rupee coinage of the Government of India could not have 
exercised any important influence on the level of prices. 

237. The same, however, cannot be said of credit. It has been already explained Growth oi credit— 
that credit has developed considerably in this country. Although it is not pos- influence on prices, 
sible to gauge the extent of this development with any very great accuracy, the 

growth in the capital of Banks, their private deposits, and the Clearing House 
returns would be some sort of a rough guide. The table below shows that this 
growth has been in 1911, 186 per cent., a proportion much larger than the growth of 
business, and has, as already explained, contributed to a certain extent to the rise 
in prices in India. 


Statement showing the Development of Credit in India. 
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ser\«oi 1 
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4,99 1 
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98 

94 ' 

96 
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5,05 I 

26.22 

1,46,50 

98 
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100 1 

100 
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. . , 5,12 
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1,43.81 
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98 i 
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95 
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99 
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1,58,34 
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5, IT 

35.60 

1,46.50 
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100 

100 

100 

1895 .... 

5,85 
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113 

114 
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1,81.23 
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119 

1898 .... 

6.89 
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1,76,25 

133 
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120 

1899 .... 

6,94 

29,54 

2,02,55 

134 
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129 
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6,46 

38,06 

1,85,31 

135 
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136 
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1900 .... 

6,87 
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133 
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1904 .... 
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T,25 

40,T3 
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140 
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15T 

153 

1905 .... 

7,86 
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3,00,45 

152 

200 
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186 

1906 .... 

8,30 

57,09 

3,31,48 

161 

223 

226 

203 

1907 .... 

9,48 

61,28 

3,66,38 

183 

239 

250 

224 

1908 .... 

9,78 

64,39 

3,56,20 

189 

252 

243 

228 

1909 .... 

10,32 

73,41 

3,61,00 

200 

287 

246 

244 

Average 

9,15 

61,49 

3,43,10 

ITT 

340 

334 

31T 

1910 .... 

10,67 

82,31 

4,10,08 

207 

322 

280 

270 

1911 .... 

11,13 

84,91 

4,54,51 

215 

332 

310 

286 

Average 

10,90 

83,61 

4,32,30 

211 

327 

295 

278 
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Import of Capital as a cause. 


The import of 
capital into India. 


Import of capital 
into India as a cause 
of the rise of prices. 


238. The import of capital has been suggested as a factor contributing to the 
ri^ of prices. It is held that some part of the new capital entered the countrj^ 
in the form of goods, and that the heavy demand for Council Bills also shows 
that a large part came in the form of what is, in reality, money. The great 
exporting firms foimd it necessary and remunerative to bring more capital into 
India from abroad. Mr. J. M. Keynes put forward the theory that apart from 
the fluctuations of the seasons, the Indian level of prices is most influenced at the 
present time by the extent to which Europe makes her investments there.”* It is 
understood that IMr. Keynes has recently modified his position to some extent, and 
while stni believing that the influence has been appreciable, he is inclined to think 
that the influence of foreign investments has been exaggerated. We were unable in 
our tours to obtain any satisfactory evidence from merchants and bankers which 
would suggest any import of capital sufficiently great to influence the Indian 
price level to an appreciable extent and which would lead us to believe that the 
import of capital is a principal cause of the recent rise in the cost of living in India. 
It was not possible to obtain reliable statistics showing that any large amount 
of capital has been imported into India. It is true that the Exchange Banks 
have increased their capital considerably during the last two decades ; but it is 
difficult to say how much of this capital actually came to India and how much 
went to other countries in which the Banks had ageneies. In 1890, the total 
capital was £6,383,707 ; in 1895, £7,693,082; in 1900, £11,802,735; in 1903, 
£14,488,364; in 1905, £15,203,997 ; in 1907, £16,671,281 ; in 1909, £18,952,408 
and in 1910, £21,384,557. 

239. There are no data from which even an approximate estimate of the amount 
of foreign capital imported into India year by year could be • made. The state- 
ment on page 447 ofVol. IV, Statistics, showing the balance of trade and the amount 
of Council bills, should give indications of an import of capital, if there were any. The 
figures in the last two columns tend, however, to cancel each other over a series of 
years, indicating that it is only the profits of earlier investments and the savings 
of Europeans working in India which have been reinvested, and that not much 
fresh capital has been imported during the period under enquiry. The general 
conclusions seem to be (1) that, judging at least from the incomplete data avail- 
able and from the views of leading merchants and bankers of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Cawnpore, and elsewhere, the import of capital has not been of such 
magnitude during the period under enquiry as to influence Indian prices to any 
large extent, and (2) that the rise is to be attributed to other causes of greater 
importance than the import of capital. 


Imposition of an Export duty on foodgrains — would it reduce prices 

AND WOULD IT BE DESIRABLE. 

Would the 240. It was suggested by some witnesses that in times of very high prices an 

dot/re^ce export duty should be levied on food-grains in order to lower the level of food 
prices andwonid prices in India. The following statement shows the outturn, exports and per- 

impose it. centage of the latter to the former, for rice, wheat and other kinds of food-grains 

in British India, excluding Burma. Another statement is also appended, showing 
the exports and imports of the difierent kinds of food-grains. A study of these 
figures shows that the percentage of exports to the total production is ordinarily 
very small and that in years of famine, it dwindles to a still smaller figure 
indeed. Thus, in 1897-98 it was only *86, in 1900-01, *89 and in 1908-09, I’Ol, 
while in exceptionally favourable years it does not rise much above 4 per cent. 
In 1891-92, it was only 3-7, in 1904-05, 4*5 and in 1911-12, 4-4. It was only in 
two years out of the long period from 1891-92 to 1911-12 that the food supply in 

■ Recent Economic Events in India — J. M. Keynes — Economic Journal, March 1909, page 67 
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Chap. VII. ] imposition of an export duty on foodgrains, etc. 

Tn flia. proper actually fell short of requirements, and had to be supplemented by 
importing more from outside thaH was exported out of the country. In most of 
the other years, except those which were especially favourable, the quantity ex- 
ported was made good to an appreciable extent by imports from outside. This 
was probably the effect of the export of a considerable quantity of the finer 
kinds of food-grains to the immense benefit of the producers, while the require- 
ments of those, who could not afford the finer stuffs, were met in their interests 
by the importation of cheaper kinds of grain from Burma and other countries. 
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• Outturn ot previous year taken against tlie Esportn ot tiie iioxt year. 
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CAUSES OE THE EISE OF PRICES PECULIAR TO INDIA, ETC. [ ChAP. YII. 

pmUMOab «l ex- 241 . The first conclusion, which suggests itself from a study of the figures 

contained in the foregoing table, is that the prohibition of exports in years of 
““ famine would not ensure such a relatively large addition to the stock of food- 
grains as would bring down their prices to any remarkable extent. Even if 
prices were to fall substantially, one effect of it would be to tax the people of Burma 
and other localities, that have a surplus, for the benefit of the people of the famine- 
stricken areas, as it is they who would practically pay the whole of the export 
duty. The objections to this course are obvious. There would also be no object 
in retaining the finer qualities of food-grains in the country when in exchange 
for them much larger quantities of inferior grain well suited for the consumption 
of a great number of the people could be obtained from other countries. 

AigHBWBti agdnst 242. The economic arguments against an export duty cannot be dismissed as 
“ ^ academical. The effect of foreign trade generally is to steady prices in India of 

the commodities entering into international commerce, preventing them from 
falling to a level lower than that at which the commodities can be profitably 
exported, or from rising to a level higher than that at which they can be profitably 
imported. The variations in prices are, thus, greatest in those commodities which 
are not affected by European trade, e.g., Jowar, Bajra, Ragi, etc. {vide para. 93, 
Chapter IV). The export trade clearly encourages production and creates the 
reserve which is drawn upon in times of scarcity. This reserve actually 
tends to prevent prices rising to the extent that they would otherwise do. 
If a prohibitive export duty were to be levied in good years, the stocks of grains 
would aecumulate and grain prices would fall. The cultivators, who form about 
two-thirds of the population of India would be poorer by the difference between 
the price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibitive export 
' duty and that which they would have otherwise obtained. It would, therefore, 
be a loss to India if any check were to be put upon exports. Burma, which 
depends largely upon its exports of rice to India proper and other countries, 
specially in times of famine and the Punjab with its wheat-growers would suffer 
particularly. 

243. Another fact to be remembered is that, if there is a fall in prices, it would 
no longer be profitable to cultivate the inferior lands, which would then soon 
go out of cultivation, and there would be a permanent decrease in the produce 
of food-grains in India, and in consequence a rise in the prices. 
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CHAPTER THl. 

World-factors— Causes affecting all countries of the world 
and not confined to India alone. 

Ikceease in the woeld’s demand eoe commodities. 

244. The following statement shows the world’s production of the important increase in de- 
food-grains, cotton and sugar, from 1895 to 1910. A stud}’ of these figures shows ties, 
that, disregarding decreases in individual years, the effect of which could 
have only been temporary, the world’s supply of these commodities has been 
steadily increasing and at a greater speed than the population of the world as a 
whole. Still prices have risen practically throughout the world during the 
period included in the table. It is not, therefore, a decrease in the supply 
which could have led to an increase in the general price level in the world’s 
markets. The question then arises, has the demand for commodities in 
general increased so materially as to cause such a substantial increase in the general 
prices of the world? There has undoubtedly been a great increase in the effective 
demand for commodities owing (1) to a higher standard of hving consequent on the 
general prosperity of the world, (2) to the increased use of food-grains in manufac- 
tures, (3) to the sinking of large amounts of capital on the construction of new 
railways, and on other industrial enterprises, (4) to the opening up of new lands in 
all parts of the world, (5) to the transfer of a large amount of labour from areas of 
low standard of food consumption to industrial countries with a higher standard 
of consumption, (6) to the great wars that have taken place in quick succession j 
since 1898 and (7) to the activity of the most prosperous nations of the world in 
increasing their army and navy, operations which have undoubtedly stimulated 
consumption of all classes of commodities. But it is difficult to allocate the share 
of the increase in prices due to the increased demand. 


World' s 'production of important foodgrains, cotton and sugar. 
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• 1 Bushel = 60 pounds. 
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Increased Supply of Gold from the World’s Mines. 

245. In recent years the production of gold has increased to an amount 
unknown before. A new golden era may be said to have commenced with the 
discovery of the Transvaal gold fields and the development of the cyanide process 
invented by Messrs. McArthur and Forrest, a process which has rendered possible 
the exploitation of the lower grade ores, from which, but for the invention, gold 
could not have been profitably extracted. The value of gold hke other com- 
modities *is subject to the law of supply and demand, and if the supply of gold 
becomes abundant it must decrease in value, and being the standard by which the 
value of all other commodities in the world’s markets is measured, a decrease in 
the value of gold necessarily means a rise in the price of all other commodities. 

246. The fall in the value of gold, as pointed out by Jevons, is only gradual and 
gentle. “Far from taking place with sudden and painful starts, flin ging the rich 
headlong to a lower station and shaking the groundwork of society, nothing is 
more insidious, slow and imperceptible. It is insidious because we are accustomed 
to use the standard as invariable, and to measure the changes of other things by it, 
and a rise in the price of any article, when observed, is naturally attributed to a 
hundred other causes than the true one. It is slow, because the total accmnula- 
tions of gold in use are but little increased by the additions of any one or of several 
years. It is imperceptible, because the slow rise of prices due to gold deprecia- 
tion is disturbed by much sudden and considerable, but temporary, fluctuations, 
which are due to commercial causes, and are by no means a novelty.” Jevons 
calculated that, consequent on the American and Australian gold discoveries, the 
average fall in the purchasing power of gold measured by the change in the prices 
of 39 ‘ chief ’ articles, between 1845-50 and 1860-62, was 14 per cent., and measured 
by 64 ‘ minor ’ articles, 6*34 per cent. The total average fall he estimated at 9 
per cent., or the average rise of prices at lOj per cent. 

247. It is also interesting to note that of thirty recent writers on the causes of 
the rise of prices, no less than 17 have attributed the advance of prices mainly to 
this increase of the gold supply, while four others regard this cause as of 
secondary importance. 

248. The Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of Living believed that ‘ ' the 
primary cause of the world-wide advance of prices since 1897 is the increase of the 
gold supply, which has reduced the purchasing power of money and brought about 
a corresponding increase of values, measured in money, in all the leading com- 
mercial States, and, at least in the United States, has served as the basis for a vast 
extension of credit.” 

249. Professor E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, United States of 

America, summarises his views on the rise of prices as follows : — “ It is obvious 
that, apart from the minor oscillations in any one commodity, a general change 
in the level of prices can be explained only by a cause which attaches equally to 
all prices. Now, price in general is value expressed in terms of money ; hence a 
general change in the price level means a change in the value of money. But 
the value of money, like the value of everything else, depends on the relation of 
the supply of money to the demand for money. From the point of view of supply 
the answer is easy. The standard of the civilized world is now, and has been for 
some time, gold Gold, in other words, is being turned out in such enor- 

mous quantities that it is falling in value. But a fall in the value of gold, 
other things being equal, is tantamount to a rise in general prices.” 
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250. The majority of the United States Wages and Prices Committee reported I’nHei . 

... Wages Hi 

romailttce. 


in 1911 as follows : — 


While the actual increase in the world’s gold supply has been very great, 
the increase in the credit based upon gold has far exceeded it. Some of our best 
economists estimate that there is an increase in credit of from 3 to 4, to 1 in gold- 
It seems certain, therefore, that this enormous increase in the standard by which 
all other commodities are measured has surpassed the noraial increase required for 
the growing volume of the world’s business, and if this be true, the result must 
be a cheapening of the standard with a consequent advance in price. In other 
words, the recent increase in production of the standard of value, bringing with it 
a still greater increase in credit, has of necessity decreased the value of the standard 
and thereby increased the price of the commodities which it measures. To what 
extent this increase of gold production has influenced prices cannot, of course, be 
determined, but that it has been an element in bringing about an increase in the 
world’s prices cannot, we think, be denied.” 


251. The minority of the Committee who differed substantially from the opinion 
of the majority in other respects remarked as follows : — 


“ We agree with the majority that the increase in gold supply has affected 
the prices of commodities, and also in their statement that it is ‘ not the domi- 
nant, or even a principal cause of the rise of prices.’ We are glad to be able to 
concur with the majority in a matter of such vital interest.” 

” That there has been a rise in the prices throughout the world seems to be 
true, but the extent of the rise has not been the same everywhere.” 

” England being practically a free-trade country, would show more accu- 
rately the general level of the advances in the price of co mm odities of the world 
caused by the increased production of gold. To what extent the rise in the price 
of commodities in England has been affected by causes other than the increased 
production of gold, we are unable to say, but it will hardly be assumed that 
there was no other cause.” 

“ Had increased money supply been a large factor in advancing prices, we 
do not see why it should not act with equal force upon all commodities under like 
conditions as to supply and demand.” 

252. The following statement shows the annual average production of gold in stattsties ol pro- 
the world from 1493 up to 1890 in different groups of years, and thereafter, 
year by year, from 1891 — 1912. These statistics show that there has been an 
enormous increase in the production of gold, especially during the last decade. 

In the five years ending 1890, the annual average was only twenty-three millions. 

In the next five years, 1891 — 1895, it rose to thirty-three millions, and in 1896 — 

1900 to fiity-three millions. During the years 1900—1902, there was a decline 
in the annual output of the Transvaal mines owing to the Boer War, but the 
average of the five years, 1901 — 1905, for the whole world rose to sixty-six 
nulhons. In the next quinquennium ending with 1910, the annual average output 
rose to eighty-nine nulhons. The figures for the last two years have been 
obtained from the Mining and Engineering Journal of New York. These figures 
show a decrease in the output of 1911, but it is beheved that the figures given 
in the journal are under-estimates and that when the United States Mint Reports, 
from which the figures for the other years have been taken are available, they 
will show a continued increase in the last two years also. The increase, therefore, 
is a remarkable one. During the twenty-two years ending with 1912 the total 
output has been more than thirteen hundred ninety-four millions sterling against 
a total production of about sixteen himdred and thirty-seven millions since the 
discovery of America m the fifteenth century '^up to 1890, according to the 
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estimates of Soetbeer down to 1850 and of the Master of the United States’ Mint 
since that year up to 1910 and those of the Mning and Engineering Journal of 
New York for 1911 and 1912. 


Production of gold in the world since the discovery of America. 





Average Asnuai, production. 


Annual production. 











Progressive 







Years. 

1 


addition to the 

Periods 



In 6ne 

Value in 

Progressive 
addition to the 


In fine 

Value in 

stock of gold 




ounces. 

sterling. 

stock of gold 


ounces. 

sterling. 







in sterling. 





1493—1520 (28 years) 

186,470 

792,203 

22,181,684 

1891 

6,320,194 

26,848,575 

1,663,676,097 

1521—1544 (24 


) 

230,194 

977,975 

45,653,084 

1892 

7,094,266 

30,136,884 

1,693,812,981 

1545—1560(16 


) 

273,596 

1,162,308 

64,250,012 

1893 

7,618,811 

32,365,181 

1,726,178,162 

1561—1580 (20 


) 

219,906 

934,203 

82,934,072 

1894 

8,764,362 

37,231,586 

1,763,409,748 

1581—1600(20 


) 

237,267 

1,007,978 

103,093,632 

1895 

9,615,190 

40,845,920 

1,804,255,668 

1601-1620(20 


) 

273,918 

1,163,541 

126,364,452 

1896 

9,783,914 

41,562,704 

1,845,818,372 

1621—1640 (20 


) 

266,845 

1,133,538 

149,035,212 

1897 

11,420,068 

48,513,146 

1,894,331,518 

1641—1660(20 


) 

281,955 

1,197,654 

172,988,292 

1898 

13,877,806 

58,953,779 

1,953,285,297 

1661—1680 (20 


) 

297,709 

1,264,647 

198,281,232 

1899 

14,837,775 

63,031,803 

2,016,317,100 

1681—1700 (20 


) 

346,095 

1,470,147 

227,684,172 

1900 

12,315,135 

52,315,430 

2,068,632,530 

1701—1720(20 


) 

412,163 

1,750,860 

262,701,372 

1901 

12,425,527 

53,634,041 

2,122,266,571 

1721—1740 (20 


) 

613,422 

2,605,946 

314,820,292 

1902 

14,354,680 

60,979,577 

2,183,246,148 

1741—1760 (20 


) 

791,211 

3,361,158 

382,043,452 

1903 

15,852,620 

67,342,905 

2,250,589,053 

1761—1780(20 


) 

665, 66^) 

2,827,886' 

438,601,172 

1904 

16,804,372 

71,386,385 

2,321,975,438 

1781—1800 (20 


) 

571,948 

2,429,627 

487,193,712 

1905 

18,396,451 

78,149,328 

2,400,124,766 

1801— 1810 (10 years) 

571,563 

2,427,983 

511,473,542 

1906 

19,471,080 

82,714,367 

2,482,839,133 

1811—1820(10 


) 

367,957 

1,563,033 

527,103,872 

1907 

19,977,260 

84,864,636 

2,567,703,769 

1821—1830 (10 


) 

457,044 

1,941,564 

546,519,512 

1908 

21,422,244 

90,929,003 

2,658,632,772 

1831—1840(10 


) 

652,291 

2,770,962 

574,229,132 

1909 

21,969,303 

93,326,942 

2,751,959,714 

1841—1850(10 


) 

1,760,502 

7,478,762 

649,016,752 

1910 

21,996,297 

93,441,651 

2,845,401,365 

1851— 1855 ( 5 

years) 

6,410,324 

27,231,422 

785,173,862 

1911 

' 

91,875,000 

2,937,276,365 

1856— 1860 ( 5 


) 

6,486,262 

27,554,057 

922,944.147 

1912 

. . 

93,923,000 

3,031,199,365 

1861— 1865 ( 5 


) 

5,949,582 

25,274,240 

1,049,315,347 




1 

1866— 1870 ( 5 


) 

6,270,086 

26,635,677 

1,182,493,732 

. . 



' ^ 

1871— 1875 ( 5 


) 

5,591,014 

23,751,074 

1,301,249,102 





1876— 1880 ( 6 


) 

5,543,110 

23,547,423 

i 1,418,986,217 

. 




1881— 1885 ( 5 


) 

4,794,755 

20,368,338 

1 1,520,827,907 

. 

, , 


i 

1886— 1890 ( 5 

>» 

) 

5,461,282 

23,199,923 

1,636,827,522 


, . 


1 


253. The whole of the gold produced each year does not, of course, go into 
currency. The usages of gold are generally held to be four, m., {a) for the arts, 
(6) for hoarding, (c) for circulation, and {d) for bank reserves. The supply as 
regards the arts has clearly no effect on prices, and if gold is hoarded it has 
much the same effect on prices as if it had remained in the mines. It is only 
the amount used as currency and that held in bank reserves that have an 
effect on prices. 

254. It is difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the gold consumed in 
the arts and the industries. Many distinguished authorities have made mvestiga- 
tions in this matter from time to time, but have not been able to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion. Upon the information available, the United States Mint has 
made an estimate of the annual consumption in the arts and the industries of 
the world, excluding Asia and Africa. These estimates are, however, admittedly 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory in many respects. Prof. W. T. Layton, 
Newmarch Memorial lecturer in Statistics of the University College, London, says 

large quantities (of gold) are used by industries of various kinds — the proportion 
which finds its way into the arts, as compared with the amount used as currency 
being dependent on the extent of the demand for gold as material at the current 
value of gold. It is difficult to ascertain how much of the world’s supply is used 
in industry, for gold is continually transferred from one employment to another. 
Biit a recent estimate by the Master of the United States’ Mint shows that in 1907 
the new material used for industrial purposes throughout the world amounted to 
about one-third of the w orld’s production in that year.* But this estimate has 


* In his report for 1911, the Master of the Hint, United States of America, estimates that the consumption 
of gold for industrial purposes in the world, except Asia and Africa, amounted, in 1910, to about one-fourth of the 
total produotionj 
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very little basis, and it is largely a matter of conjecture bow far the enormous 
increase in the world’s gold supply has had the effect of stimulating gold using; 
industries.” 

255. It is also difficult to frame any reliable estimate of the total quantity of 
gold hoarded in the difierent countries of the world. The net amount of gold 
imported into India from 1898-99 to 1911-1912 has amounted to £110,000,000- 
This with the total output of gold in India itself during the period gives a total 
of £140,000,000 as the value of gold absorbed in India during the fourteen years. 
Almost the whole of it, with the exception of only a few millions held in the 
currency and other reserves and in active circulation, has been hoarded. In 
other words, India alone has hoarded about fifteen per cent, of the world’s 
production of gold during the fourteen years ending 1911-12. There are many 
other countries also, Egypt in particular, which have hoarded large amounts. 
The amount of gold absorbed by Egypt during 1890 to 1910 has been estimated 
at £30,000,000. 

256. The table below shows the additions in gold to the Bank and other re- 
serves of some important countries during the twenty-one years, 1890 — 1910. 


Additions in gold to the Bank and other reserves of some important countries t 


<uk 1 Treasuries. 

31st December 
1889. 

31st December 
1899. 

1 

‘ 31st December 
, 1910. 

i 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bank of England 

17,784,000 

29,002,000 

i 31,095,000 

Scotch Banks of Issue ...... 

4,591,000 

6,227,000 

4,918,000 

Irish Banks of Issue ...... 

3,480,000 

2,816,000 

3,649,000 

Germany — Imperial Bank ..... 

12,234,000 

22,939,000 

32,760,000 

Germany — German War Fvmd .... 

5,869,000 

5,869,000 

1 5,869,000 

Austria-Hungary ...... 

5,426,000 

43,982,000 

; 54,971,000 

Bank of France ....... 

50,471,000 

74,310,000 

130,0.50,000 

Bank of Spain ....... 

6,009,000 

13,485,000 

1 16,301,000 

Bank of Portugal ....... 

1,028,000 ‘ 

1,075,000 

j 1,348,000 

Bank of Netherlands ...... 

5,069,000 i 

3,730,000 

1 10,391,000 

National Bank of Belgium ..... 

2,606,000 ! 

4,329,000 

5,037,000 

Bank of Italy ....... 

) ! 


38,670,000 

Bank of Naples . . 


15,702,000 

8,091,000 

Bank of Sicily ....... 

3 ! 


2,261,000 

Bank of Russia ....... 

42,565,000 

90,27-5,000 

130,288,000 

Bank of Finland ....... 

861,000 

888,000 

873,000 

National Bank of Roumania 

2,011,000 : 

1,444,000 

4,759,000 

National Bank of Bulgaria ..... 

426,000 , 

127,000 

1,2.54,000 

National Bank of Servia ..... 

345,000 1 

286,000 

992,000 

Imperial Ottoman Bank . . . . 

740,000 

1,384,000 

6,171,000 

Royal Bank of Sweden ..... 

1,379,000 , 

2,195,000 

4,482,000 

National Bank of Denmark ..... 

2,754,000 ’ 

3,249,000 

4,085,000 

National Bank of Norway ..... 

1,755,000 

1,775,000 

1,904,000 

Banks of Switzerland ...... 

2,364,000 : 

3,890,000 

6,187,000 

Bank of Greece ....... 

21,000 i 

79,000 

40,000 

United States — ^In National Banks .... 

17,348,000 j 

41,860,000 

46,849,000 

,, In State Banks .... 

5,306,000 1 

16,400,000 

16,323,00? 

„ In the Treasury .... 

64,459,000 j 

82,279,000 

226,731,000 

Bank of Australia ...... 

18,465,000 i 

21,862,000 

37,915,000 

Canadian Treasury and Banks .... 

1,505,000 j 

4,651,000 

22,235,000 

Banks of South Africa ...... 

1,028,000 I 

1 

6,740,000 

10,357,000 

Total . | 

1 

1 

296,031,000 ' 

1 

503,8-50,000 

866,856,000 


Hoarding ot Gold 
in India and Egypt. 


Increase In Bank 
Gold Beserres In 
different eonntrlea. 
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Bfet taapwte of Gold 
tai dUtenat 
tautilM. 


257. Infonnation regarding the net additions to the stock of gold in these 
countries, i.e., the net imports 'plus the production of gold, is not, however, 
available for all of them. The table below gives the information only for those 
countries for which it is available. 


^et additions to the stochs of Gold in impwtant countries for which statistics 

are available. 


(In hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling.) 


Increase + . 
Decrease — . 


Years. 

‘ Unitfid 
Kingdom. 

United 

(States. 

Germany. 

Fraiitt*. 

Italy. 

India. 

Total. 

1890 . 

-f9,3 

+6,0 

+ 3,0 

— 5,3 


+ 4,7 

17,7 

1891 . 

+ 6,0 


+ 5,0 

+5,1 

• • 

+ 2,2 

18.3 

1892 . 

+ 6,6 

—5,0 

+ 1,4 

+ 11,1 

—1.0 

—1.1 

12,0 

1893 . 

+ 4,7 

+ 6,0 

+ 1,9 

+ 7.5 

-4,9 

+ 1,2 

16.4 

1894 . 

+ 11,9 

—8.0 

+ 12,6 

+ 14,2 

—4 

-1,9 

28,4 

1895 . 

+ 14,6 

-4,5 

+ 8 

+ 4 

—9 

+ 2,4 

12.8 

1896 . 

—5,6 

^-20,2 

+ 1.1 

—4 

—7 

+ 2,6 

17,2 

1897 . 

. . 

+ 11,7 

+ 1,8 

+6,4 

—4 

+ 4,7 

24,2 

1898 . 

+ 7,1 

+ 41,6 

+5,2 

—4,6 

—8 

+ 5,9 

54,4 

1899 . 

+ 11,0 

+ 15,8 

+ 6.8 

+ 6.3 

—6 

+ 6,0 

45,3 

1900 . 

+ 7,7 

+ 18,8 

+ 6,4 

+ 5,3 

-1,0 

-(-2,4 

39,6 

1901 . 

+ 6,7 

+ 15,6 

+ 10,3 

-1-11.4 

— 7 

+3,2 

46,5 

1902 . 

+ 6,2 

+ 18,1 

+ 1,6 

+ 12,5 

+ 1,8 

+7,8 

48,0 

1903 . 

+9 

+ 19,3 

+9,5 

+ 7,4 

+ 10,7 

+ 8,9 

56,7 

1904 . 

+ 8 

-f-9.3 

+ 19,4 

+ 21,3 

+ 1.8 

+ 8,9 

61,5 

1905 . 

+ 7,7 

+ 18,8 

+ 9,0 

+-2.5,9 

+ 12,0 

+2,7 

76,1 

1906 . 

+ 3,4 

+ 41,2 

-bl3.4 

+ 10,8 

+8,7 

+ 12.2 

89,7 

1907 . 

+6,2 

+36,2 

—8 

+ 11,6 

+ 10,9 

+ 13,7 

77,8 

1908 . 

—3,8 

+ 13,2 

f 15.4 

+39.8 

—1 

+ 5.1 

69,6 

1909 . 

+ 7,4 1 

+ 2,6 

+ 2,6 

+ 14,4 

9 9 

+ 16,7 

41,5 

1910 . 

+ 6.4 

1 

• ' 

+ 17,6 

+ 4.6 

-1,5 ; 

; 

+ 18,3 

45,4 

Total 

11-5,2 

276,9 

144,0 

20-5,7 

O 

126,6 

899.1 


AbsarptioB of Gold 258. The net amount of gold absorbed in these countries, during the years 
ih^tt^di^”to 1890—1910, for purposes other than increasing the bank and other reserves may 
Bank rc.sfnes. then be deduced from the two foregoing tables. 


United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Germany . 

France 

Italy .... 
India 


Total 


! Net addition to Addition to absorption 

■ stock of gold. reserve. other pur- 

I poses. 


. 11.5,200,000 13,807,000 101,393,000 

. 276.900,000 ! 202,790,000 74,110,000 

. 144,000,000 I 20,.526,000 123,474,000 

. 205,700,000 I 79,579,000 126,121,000 1 

30,700,000 -10,041,000 40,741 000 

. 126,600,000 6,500,000 120,100’000 


. , 899,100,000 313,161,000 585,939,000 


Addition to Bank 
Keser>es less than 
inlf the total 
preduetion of GoM. 


259. Thus, these few countries alone have absorbed for other purposes, more than 
£585,000,000 of gold during the twenty-one years, against a total produce of 
£1, -233. 000 in the whole world. The United States Mint gives the foUowin 

S 
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estimates of the total amount of gold diverted from monetary use or so 
employed that apparently it would not be directly effective upon world prices. 


£ 

Industrial consumption in the world except Asia and Africa . 196,900,000 

India 89,000,000 

Egypt .......... 30.000,000 

Japan .......... 14,200,000 

South America ........ 70,500,000 

Mexico .......... 5,900,000 


Total . 406,500.000 


This clearly shows that, out of the world’s total production of gold, the 
amount utilised for the purposes of currency and bank reserves is considerably 
less than half the total quantity of the gold produced. 

260. It should be remembered that in recent years there has been an increased demand 
increased demand for gold as currency not only in consequence of an extra- ***'**®***^*^"”®’**^' 
ordinary growth of business in countries in which banking and credit has not 
developed to the same extent as in the most advanced countries of Western 

Europe and the United States, but also because many countries in which silver 
was formerly the standard of value have recently adopted gold as their legal 
standard. Thus, Costa Rica adopted a gold standard in 1896, Russia and 
Japan in 1897, Equador in 1900, Panama and Columbia in 1903 and Mexico in 
1905. With the increase in gold production, there has thus been a large increase 
in the demand for gold currency. 

261. Argentina and Brazil have also accumulated during the last decade heavy Accumulation oi 
reserves of gold as the basis tor their paper currencies. Ihe stock in the con- vmcrica. 
version fund and in the National Bank of Argentina is estimated to have increased 

during the 10 years ending with December 1910 by £42,400,000. The stock in 
the conversion fund of Brazil is also estimated to have increased during the same 
period by £18,200,000. Uruguay has also imported a large amount of gold during 
this period, but it is believed most of this has ultimately reached Argentina. 

Director Roberts of the United States Mint says : — “ It is probably fair to estimate 
that altogether South America during the second period has increased its gold 
holdings by the amounts now in the conversion funds of Argentina and Brazil, 
or, in round figures, £70,500,000. This gold has been taken for the reorganization 
of monetary systems. It has not entered into circulation nor has there been any 
material increase in the amount of paper currency outstanding.” 

262. ‘‘The use of gold as a reserve against paper currency, thus affording a 

stable basis for the exchanges, is undoubtedly beneficial to trade and industry 
and particularly favourable to international trade and investments, but the 
influence of development in these new countries, chiefly devoted to agriculture 
and the production of raw materials, would seem to be for a do^vnward rather 
than an upward movement of world prices. The exports of Brazil and Argentina 
consist of coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, cotton, wheat, corn, hnseed, wool, 
hides and leather, live stock and meats, all of which commodities are important 
factors in price tables. Although the market course of these products has been 
upward, the influence of these countries upon their prices has been unmistakably 
downward.” • 

263. Gold coin is no longer accumulated in a few important centres, but is Direct eiiect of 
becoming diffused aU over the world. The total amount of goods and services prices^wjV 
that have to be paid for throughout the world in any year is, however, so vast that 

the annual addition to the gold currency of the world would be but trifling. 

Taking Clearing House returns into account, in 1 907 alone the transactions of the 


VQL. I. 
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London Clearing Banks amounted to £12,730,000,000 and of the German Clearing 
Houses to £2,218,000,000, Paris Clearing Houses to £1,036,000,000, the Clearing 
Houses of the five principal cities of the United States to £29,836,000,000, a 
total of £45,820,000,000. The total transactions of the world would thus 
amount to many thousands of million pounds sterling. Compared with this, the 
annual additions to the gold currency of the world would be very small indeed 
and would not raise general prices by more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent, at the most. The effect would also not be cumulative, for when the 
first influence of the addition had once been exercised in producing a trifling 
rise of world’s prices, the higher price level would absorb the enhanced stock of 
money, in conducting the same volume of transactions as before, at the higher 
level of prices. The direct effect of the increased production of gold in raising 
prices is not, therefore, very great. It is only by its indirect effect in enlarging 
the volume of credit to a substantial extent that its effect on prices becomes 
appreciable. 


Statement showing the Clearing House transactions of some cities and countries of the world. 


Amount in Millions. 

IXDEX NtJlIBEKS. 






Principal 





Principal 







Cities 

India — 




Cities 

India — 



London 

German 

Paris 

in 

Calcutta, 

London 

German 

Paris 

in 

Calcutta 


Years. 

Clearing 

Clearing 

Clearing 

United 

Bombay ! Clearing Clearing 

Clearing 

United 

Bombay 



Banks. 

Houses. 

Houses. 

States 

and 

Banks. 

Houses. 

Houses. 

States 

and 






of 

Madras. 




of 

Madras. 






America. 





America. 




£ 

Harks. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

R 






1890 


7,801 

17,991 

6,004 

60,623 

1,37,75 

115 

101 

Ill 

108 

94 

1891 


6,848 

17,663 

4,869 

56,718 

1,46,50 

101 

100 

90 

102 

100 

1892 

• • < 

6,482 

16,763 

4,715 

62,109 

1,43,81 

96 

94 

87 

111 

98 

1893 

• • • 

6,478 

18,123 

5,379 

54,323 

1,46,08 

95 

102 

99 

97 

100 

1894 


6,332 

18,233 

6,144 1 45,686 

1,58,34 

93 

103 

113 

82 

108 

1895 


7,593 

21,121 

; 7,352 

53,348 

1,75,79 

112 

119 

136 


120 

1896 


7,575 

22,720 

7,550 

51,333 

1,81,23 

112 

128 

139 

92 

124 

1897 


7,491 

24,017 

8,546 

57,403 

1,90,73 

no 

135 

158 

103 

1.30 

1898 


8,097 

27,975 

9,568 

68,931. 

1,76,25 

119 

158 

176 

123 

120 

1899 


9,150 

30,238 

10,656 

94,178 

2,02,55 

135 

170 

197 

169 

138 

1900 


8,960 

29,473 

10,664 

8(5,205 

2,12,35 

132 

166 

197 

154 

145 

1901 


9,5^i 

28,922 

9,965 

118,579 

2,11,49 

141 

163 

184 

212 

111 

1902 


10,029 

29,969 

10,816 

118,023 

2,29,49 

148 

169 

199 

211 

157 

1903 


10,120 

31,137 

11,833 

109,209 

2,43,91 

149 

175 

218 

195 

166 

1904 


10,564 

32,635 

13,897 

112,621 

2,51,07 

156 

184 

256 

201 

171 

1905 


12,288 

37,603 

17,855 

143,909 

3,00,45 

181 

212 

329 

2.57 

205 

1906 


12,711 

42,036 

24,809 

160,019 

3,31,48 

187 

237 

458 

286 


1907 


12,730 

45,313 

26,095 

145,175 

3,66,38 

188 

255 

481 



1908 


12,120 

45,961 


132,408 

3,56,20 

179 

259 


237 

943 

1909 

1910 





165,608 

3,61,00 

4,10,08 

•• 



296 

246 

1911 



, , 

. 


4,54,51 




• • 

280 

1912 

• ■ • 


• • 


• ♦ 

5,16,78 


•• 


•• 

310 

353 


Development of Credit. 

importance of the development of credit as aHecting world's price 
lopment oi credit levels has been emphasised of late by many economists and writers on -nnVoa 
S."* The “ Statist ” said— ^ 

“ What really does determine prices is credit. Prices rise when there is an 
eagerness to buy ; prices fall when there is an unwillingness to buy • in other 
words, when credit is good, prices are high ; when credit is bad, prices are low 
Credit, in its turn, is determined partly by the general feeling of the times and 
partly by the ability or inability of the banks to lend freely.” ’ 

SSliStr' . "“rt “ ‘>>0 '"orld of business the organisation 

worid. of credit has been greatly mcreased and perfected in recent years. This increased 

output of credit has been supported and facilitated by the increased supply 
of gold, but It has been actually brought into play by a combination of 
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increased credibility and an increased demand for credit resulting from a great 
development of profitable economic enterprises upon a larger business scale 
simultaneously in a number of new areas of enterprise. 

266. A most important cause for the increased credibility is that a large increased erediMuty. 
proportion of modern businesses has taken a financial form that makes their 

assets available as security for credit. The substantial economic resources of a 
country, its rich and fertile lands, its houses, factories and other buildings, 
its machinery and plants, the materials, finished commodities and the goodwill 
which form the marketable wealth of a community, constitute the chief basis 
of the credit which bankers and others create and supply. Until comparatively 
recent times, only real property in a few secure countries and a very few forms 
of personal property were available as effective pledges. One of the principal 
reasons why so many private businesses have reconstituted themselves as Joint- 
stock Companies, and why the corporate form has been taken by almost all 
large new capitalistic enterprises, is that, thereby, they are enabled to utilise 
their stocks and shares as a credit basis. The general result has been that in 
recent years a rapidly increasing proportion of the aggregate wealth of most 
communities has become available as bank security. 

267. The opening up of large new, genuine areas of over-seas investment demand 

has generally given a stimulus to that profitable business which, with brief and 

partial interruptions, has prevailed since the middle of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. The capitalistic development in Argentina, Brazil 
and other South American countries, the discovery of natural values in 
North-West Canada, the immense impetus given to the mining, metal and 
other manufacturing industries of the United States, the entering of Japan 
upon a new industrial career, really account for the increased demand for credit. 

An immense quantity of this credit has been manufactured in America, the 
population, wealth and business development of which have proceeded with 
unprecedented celerity during the last fifteen years. In other civilised countries 
of the world, the desire to participate, to the utmost extent, in the exploitation 
of the rich, newly discovered resources of distant lands and in the profitable 
home trade resulting therefrom, has brought about an abundant use of the 
machinery of credit. 

268. In a paper which he read before the Royal Statistical Society in Sir George Paish’a 
December 1910, to which reference has been made elsewhere. Sir George Paish invested by England 
gave the following statistics of the capital subscribed in London for investment counfrier* 

in Colonial and foreign countries up to the end of 1907 and during each of the 
three years 1908, 1909 and 1910. Of the total amount subscribed, 53 per cent, 
has been invested in the Americas, 16 per cent, in Asia, 14 per cent, in Africa, 

12 per cent, in Australasia and 5 per cent, in the continent of Europe. The 
total amount for each of the difierent continents has been as follows : — 


— . 

! Up to 1907. 

1908-10. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

America (North and South) 

Asia ...... 

Africa ...... 

Australasia ..... 

Europe 

1,385,599,000 

415.490.000 

411.550.000 

360.878.000 

101.622.000 

314,401,000 

84.510.000 

43.450.000 

26.122.000 
48,378,000 

1,700,000,000 

500.000. 000 

455.000. 000 

387.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

Total 

2,675,139,000 

516,861,000 

3,192,000,000 


p 2 
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in estimating the total amount which Great Britain has supplied to other nations 
Sir George Paish took no account of the large sum, termed private 
capital, which is employed abroad by the British people in a variety of ways 
such as the purchase of land, loans on mortgage, deposits in banks, branch 
manufacturing, mercantile and trade undertakings, etc. If these be included, 
the total sum, in^ested in other countries, would amount, according to him, to 
£3,500,000,000. An idea of the enormous magnitude of the demand for credit, 
in recent years, may be formed from the fact that no less than £517,000,000 
were subscribed in London alone for investment in colonial and foreign countries 
and that of this, a very small portion was taken up by European countries, and 
that the investment of the three years is more than one-sixth of the total amount 
found by England for the same purpose up to the end of 1910. 

Extension of 269. Along with the expansion of credibility, the main basis of credit, there has 

financi^ system. been a great extension and improvement of the banking and financial system, 
which has penetrated into fresh countries and into fresh strata of population. 
The following statement shows the growth of banking capital and deposits in 
England, Germany, France and the United States of America. A study of these 
figures will show that the growth of banking capital and deposits also has been 
enormous during the last fifteen years. 


Gronih of Batiking and deposits in Banks in India compared with that of the most advanced 

countries of the world. 


[In millions of pounds sterling. 


Capital amd Reserve Fukds. 


Deposits. 


Years. 


i 

'France 
bc 1 

# 1 

1 

United 

States. 

India. 

Total. England. 

France. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

India. 

Total. 

1890 . 

I 

168 

31 

65 

257 

4 

525 

754 

91 

74 

619 

19 

1,557 

1891 . 


176 

31 

67 

274 

4 

552 

789 

92 

76 

621 

18 

1,596 

1892 . 

. 1 

176 

30 

67 

286 

3 

562 

807 

93 

76 

726 

16 

1,718 

1893 . 


176 

30 

68 

296 

3 

573 

801 

90 

76 

668 

15 

1,650 

1894 . 


169 

32 

69 

292 

3 

565 

780 

109 

98 

716 

15 

1,718 

1895 . 

. i 

174 

34 

74 

297 

3 

582 1 

817 

106 

110 

738 

17 

1^788 

1896 . 

. 1 

180 

36 

79 

290 

4 

589 ; 

917 

112 

110 

729 

17 

1,885 

1897 . 


186 

36 

94 

284 

4 

604 1 

934 

118 

125 

781 

17 

1^975 

1898 . 

, 

194 

37 

109 

283 

5 

628 ; 

941 

122 

147 

928 

18 

2,156 

1899 . 


197 

39 

123 

280 

5 

644 

967 

132 

164 

1,173 

20 

2,456 

1900 . 


205 

46 

126 

302 

5 

684 ' 

1,043 

138 

171 

1,258 

21 

2’631 

1901 . 


241 

47 

127 

320 

5 

740 ’ 

1,151 

156 

176 

1,516 

24 

3’023 

1902 . 


247 

48 

128 

365 

5 

793 1 

1,182 

149 

193 

1,638 

28 

3^190 

1903 . 


251 

51 

134 

414 

5 

855 ' 

1,246 

163 

210 

1,718 

30 

3,367 

1904 . 


258 

52 

143 

446 

5 

904 1 

1,242 

208 

242 

1,839 

33 

3,564 

1905 . 


273 

55 

157 

471 

5 

961 > 

1,318 

211 

281 

2.104 

34 

3 

1906 . 


277 

58 

164 

516 

6 

1,021 

1,395 

235 

327 

2,242 

38 

4,237 

1907 . 


285 

61 


567 

6 


1,456 

208 

346 

2,436 

41 

1908 . 


297 

• ♦ 


591 

7 


1,479 



2,390 

46 


1909 . 





584 

7 





2,644 

49 


1910 . 



•• 



7 

.. 

. . 

. . 

, . 


55 


191] . 






7 





* ’ 




Increase in the rare 270. The enormous increase in the production of gold has been accompanied by 
of interest. increase in the prevailing rate of interest, as indicated by the followino- table. 

This has led not a few to believe that, money not having become cheaper, the 
influence of an abundant supply of gold on prices has been counteracted bv other 
stronger forces. The development of credit is not, however, usually brought 
about by a lowering of the rate of interest but by an increase in the demand for 
credit. Credit may be dearer, notwithstanding a large increase in the gold 
supply which, in ordinary circumstances, enables a larger credit to be created. 
VTiat has actually happened is that the expansion of the demand for credit has 
been so great that, in spite of the tendency of abundant gold in lowering its price. 
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that price has actually risen, and in spite of the rise, the enhanced demand has 
been maintained. The actual rate of interest also depends, in some measure, 
upon the estimates formed in men’s minds of what the future production of capital 
will be, so that, in optimistic times, a high rate of interest is prevalent, the 
reverse being the case when pessimistic views hold the field. Because there 
existed genuine causes for trade prosperity and good profits, business men were 
willing and able to pay high prices for money which they reckoned they could 
put to profitable use. The increased demand for credit and the consequent rise 
in the rate of interest are due to the wonderful expansion of industrial enter- 
prises which began more than a decade ago, and to the fact that the whole 
world is now looked upon as a field for safe investment. 

■ Statement of Average holdings of gold rind discount rates in the most im ortant countries. 


Years. 

Average holdings 
(In millions of pound 

OF GOLD. 

5.' sterling-) 

1 


Discount 

RATES* 


Bank of England. 

Bank of France. 


C3 

O 

a 

O 

o ;= 

‘c 

u 

Bank of England. 

25 

1 

C ' 

c3 1 

fS 

O 

' 

^ \ 

Roichsbank. 

■r. 

O 

-73 C-' 
o 

'c 

1890 



22 

50 

25 ; 

64 

4-5 i 

3 

4-5 

5-8 

1891 



24 

56 

29 

55 

3-3 ‘ 

3 

3-8 

3-4 

1892 



25 

62 

30 

53 

2’5 

2-7 : 

3-2 

3T 

1893 



26 

67 

26 

39 

31 

2-5 

4T 

4-6 

1894 



34 

72 

30 

30 

21 

2-5 

3T 

IT 

1895 



39 

81 

34 

28 

2 

21 

3T 

1-8 

1896 



44 

78 

29 . 

32 

2-5 

2 

3-7 

4-3 

1897 



35 

78 

29 j 

38 

2’6 

2 i 

3’8 

T8 

1898 



33 

74 

29 ; 

49 

3-2 

2-2 

4-3 

2'2 

1899 



' 32 

74 

28 ! 

64 

3-8 

31 

5 

5 

1900 



i 33 

84 

28 1 

89 

4 

3-2 

5-3 

2-9 

1901 



i 36 

96 

32 i 

105 

3-7 

3 

4T 

4 

1902 



' 35 

101 

35 i 

117 

3-3 

3 

3-3 

5'2 

1903 



34 

99 

32 i 

133 

3-8 

3 1 

3-8 

3-9 

1904 



1 34 

102 

33 1 

143 

3-3 

3 1 

4-2 

1-8 

1905 



35 

113 

36 i 

148 

3 

3 i 

3-8 

4-4 

1906 



1 33 

114 

33 j 

168 

43 

3 

51 

6-4 

1907 



i 34 

107 

31 1 

189 

4-9 

3-5 

6 - 

7-4 

1908 



37 

121 

38 1 

209 

3 

31 

4-8 

2 

1909 



37 

145 

40 i 

1 

214 

3T 

3 

3-9 

2-7 


Effect of wars ox Prices. 

271. Another important factor which has contributed largely to the rise Great ware have 
of prices is the great wars which have taken place in quick succession during the last to*^ 
fifteen years. In periods of war, a large part of the supplies of capital and labour, 
which would otherwise be devoted to the extension of railways, the opening up 
of new lands, the erection of factories, etc., is diverted to unproductive purposes, 
and at the same time consumption is stimulated by the expenditure involved by 
the wars. The wars with Napoleon raised the cost of living enormously during the 
early years of the nineteenth century. In the same way, the Crimean war, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Italian war, the American Civil war and the German wars 
with Denmark, Austria and France prevented production from overtaking 
consumption and caused prices to be maintained at a high level, notwithstand- 
ing the immense improvements in the methods of transportation and of production 
that took place during the period. In the eighties, a period of unbroken peace 
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occurred, railways were built up on a vast scale, immense tracts of new lands were 
opened up and production was increased by leaps and bounds, and tbe progress 
of science permitted the world’s output of goods to be transported from the pro- 
ducing to the consuming districts at a rapidly declining cost. Thus a long period 
of peace contributed, in no small measure, to the abnonnally low cost of living 
in the nineties. In 1898, the long period of peace was broken by the Spanish- 
American war. Following upon this came the South African war and, not long 
after this, the Russo-Japanese war. These struggles caused an unproductive 
expenditure of about nine hundred millions of pounds sterling, sthnulated 
consimiption and prevented production to keep pace with the growth of demand. 
The result was a great increase in demand in proportion to the supply and a 
marked advance in the prices of commodities. 


sir Francis Webster 272. “The first thing,” said Sir Francis Webster, an eminent business 
war. man of long experience, at the last meeting of the British Association, “to break 

the cahn and apparently to arrest what seemed an endless downward 

course of prices was the American-Spanish war. The first thing to move the price 
of such articles as cotton and leather goods — I speak of such things as I know — 
was the war demand for these. The Boer war and Russo-Japanese war followed 
in quick succession. There was feverish activity in many articles, with great 
consumption and great waste, and great displacement of capital. The stocks of 
many articles have never recovered the drain on them. In our own local 
business, stocks of hea\y linen goods, that had lain and weighed down the market 
for years, were swept out. The same thing happened with heavy cotton goods, 
and the demand for saddlery could hardly be met. The same cause must have 

produced similar effects in many other branches of trade The higher level is 

in evidence in every kind of product, whether in raw material or manufactured 
goods. The security begotten of long peace has been lost, and there seems 
little prospect of its early recover}'. Warhke expenditure has been growing 
apace. Nothing nearer to a state of war, without war, has perhaps ever been 
seen. Alarm follows alarm. Expenditure tops expenditure in the most onerous 
of all peace pursuits in the gigantic preparation for war.” 


Wastage of capital 
in flie present war 
in Eastern Europe. 


273. The wastage of capital may be illustratecf from the present war in 
Eastern Europe. Allowing for food and ammunition consumed by the 
belligerents and the property destroyed by them, together with the additional 
expenditure on some 400,000 men who were already under arms before 
mobilisation, the weekly loss of capital comes to a million sterhng. Moreover, 
every able-bodied man, killed or wounded in war, constitutes another loss of 
capital. A recent writer has assessed the loss of each man at £250, assuming 
that the average conscript can earn £25 a year, and that his life is worth 10 years’ 
purchase. The following is the estimate of the cost of the belligerents, excluding 
the loss of lives, and the total existing debt of each State, as published in the 
“Statesman’s Year-Book.” 



Men in the field. 

Estimated monthly 
lost 

(30 days). 

Total 

existing 

debt. 

Bulgaria ..... 

Servia ...... 

Montenegro ..... 

Greece ..... 

Turkey 

300.000 

200.000 

40.000 

60.000 
500,000 

£ 

4.500.000 
3,000,000 

600,000 

900,000 

7.500.000 

£ 

24,407,976 

26,937,320 

250,000 

27,343,240 

131,173.879 
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274. The destruction of wealth involved in many recent wars has been accom- increased expendl- 
panied by an enormous increase of expenditure on armaments throughout the 
world. This involves a double waste from the standpoint of the production of 
marketable goods. On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 
workers from productive employments into the mihtary and naval services. On 
the other, it has caused millions of industrial workers to expend their labour in 
making military and naval apparatuses instead of making the goods upon which the 
money spent on armaments would have been spent had it been left in the pockets 
of the tax-payers or been applied by governments to productive services. 

Thus war and militarism, involving expenditure upon an increasing scale, are 
responsible, for no inconsiderable part, of the rise of prices by the waste of the 
productive forces they involve. 


Other causes. 


275 . The influence of industrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of inflnenee o« indus- 
production should also be noticed. The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Hal c^btaSioMi 


Pools and other forms of trade combination or agreement must also have con- 
tributed to the rise of prices. The normal result of the formation of combines is maikei 

to restrict the rate of production, making it lower than it would have been under 
the influence of free competition. Then, there is a great and growing waste involved 
in the struggle to market the goods that are produced. In every country there 
IS a rapid increase m the proportion of persons engaged m trymg to sell the goods, and labour in new 
Nor can we ignore the heavy expenditure upon luxurious goods and services which 
is absorbing an increasing share of the general income in the richest countries. 

The sinking of a large and growing proportion of newly created capital and labour 
of the world in new and backward countries, means the application of a 
vast amount of productive energy to kinds of work, the full fruitfulness of 
which takes a long period of time to mature. If several hundreds of millions of 
fresh capital each year, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
factures, have gone into laying the deep foundations for a future career of agri- 
culture and manufacture in backward lands, we should expect that this restriction 
of immediate productivity would have some not inconsiderable influence in raising 


prices. 

276. The rapid growth of over-seas investments has involved immigration immigration, 
during the last fifteen years from Europe into the countries of North and South 
America and elsewhere of enormous masses of manual labourers, which means 

a large transfer of working population from food production in Europe on a low 
standard of food consumption to industrial employment in America upon a 
far higher standard of food consumption. 

277. The mileage of new railways now under construction in agricultural ‘““stracH®® 

. .1 -111 £ 1 • n £ 1 • Railways and other 

countries is greater than it has been tor many years, and the influx ot settlers is auxiuary works. 

on a yast scale. The progress of railway construction at such a rapid rate is being 
followed by other auxiliary works, namely, the building of farm houses, the laying 
out of towns, the construction of roads, etc., and it is no wonder that consump- 
tion should increase more rapidly than production. 
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CHAPTER K. 

Examination of the supply of and demand for some important commodities. 

Special teatares 278. Apart from the causes mentioned in the last three chapters, which 

in the rise in prices „ . . i, , • ■ n i , 

•1 partieiilar anect prices ot commodities generally, there are, it is well known, causes which 

eommoaities. affect particular commodities or classes of commodities. Otherwise, the variations 

in the price level of the different commodities would have been the same instead 

of being widely difierent, as they are. In dealing with the causes which have led to 

the rise of prices, it is, therefore, necessary to examine each commodity separately. 

It will, however, neither be convenient, nor interesting, to deal exhaustively with 

all the commodities included in the long price-list published with the report ; and 

it will be sufficient if the causes affecting some important commodities only are 

explained. The commodities dealt with below are : — rice, wheat, sugar, cotton, 

jute, hides and skins and ghee and milk. 


Eice. 


India’s snrplos of 
riee. 


279. India, including Burma, produces a Uttle less than half the world's output 
of rice and has, in normal years, a large surplus available for other countries. More 
than three-fourths of this surplus is, however, ordinarily contributed by Burma, 
though it produces only slightly more than one-tenth of the total amount grown 
in India. The area under the cultivation of rice in Burma is growing rapidly 
every year and it can generally spare four-fifths of its rice for other countries 
and for India proper, when the supply is deficient there. India proper grow 
an enormous quantity of rice, but in the absence of any large expansion of the 
growth, consumption is overtaking production. In favourable years, it can spare 
for other countries only about 2 per cent, of its total production, but in unfavour- 
able years the production is insufficient to meet even its own internal demand, 
so much so that a large quantity has to be imported from Burma to make good the 
deficiency. In India proper, by far the largest quantity is grown in Bengal, but 
the area is not expanding, jute being the more favourite crop with the cultivator. 
A considerable portion of the surplus of India, as a whole, is usually exported to 
Europe, where it is used for food and for the manufacture of spirits and starch, 
and has to compete v ith the rice of other countries and with a number of other 
grains, namely, oats, rye and maize, and even with beet and potatoes. The 
other important countries to which Indian rice is exported are Ceylon, the Straits, 
Mauritius, Reunion, East Africa, Brazil and the West Indies, where it forms the 
chief article of food of the Chinese and the other Asiatic races. Japan also 
sometimes imports Indian rice, although it grows a considerable quantity itself, 
but when the crops are deficient it has to fall back upon the rice grovm in Burma 
and other eastern countries. The demand for Indian rice in foreign countries 
is thus ahvays fairly large and the prices in India depend more on the Indian 
supply than upon fluctuations in the foreign demand. In Burma, which, as 
mentioned above, usually supplies the greater part of the surplus available in 
India for export, the monsoon rains never fail and the rice harvest is, generally, 
good. But a failure of the monsoon in India, by no means an uncommon pheno- 
menon, diminishes the supply in India proper to so substantial an extent that a 
demand for rice from Burma is at once created at prices to which foreign markets 
do not respond, and immense quantities of Burma rice which would, in an ordi- 
nary year, be exported to foreign countries are deflected to the Indian markets. 
There may, thus, be a rise in the price in India even in the absence of a corre- 
sponding rise in the external markets. 
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280. The following statement shows the production, export, import, and net 
available supply of rice in British India, excluding Burma, and the index niimbers 
of the Rupee price, year by year, from 1890-91 to 1911-12 ; — 


In Thousands of Maunds. 


i 

Years. ! 

1 

i 

Total 

production. 

Total 

Imports. 

Total ; Net 
Exports.; Exports. 

Net 

available 
supply 
including 
wastage 
and re- 
quirements 
for seeds. 

! 

T j Percent - 

Index 1 £ 

No. of 1 

, .column b 

1 to col- 

* j umn 2. 

1 

1 

j 

Percent- i 
age of j 
column 4 
to col- 1 
umn 2. 1 
i 

Index 
Nos. of 
Rupee 
prices. 

(o'; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1890-91 . 

68,21,63 

20,44 

1,38,95 

1,18,51 

67,03,12 

92 

98-3 

2-0 

96 

1891-92 . 

56,58,07 

10,90 

1,42,66 

1,31,76 

55,28,31 

76 

97-7 

2-5 

107 

1892-93 . 

75,70,01 

25,16 

1.27,91 

1,02,75 

74,67,26 

102 

98-6 

1-7 

105 

1893-94 . 

82,44,29 

73,15 

1,18,84 

45,69 

81,99,23 

111 

99-4 

1-4 

98 

1894-95 . 

88,11,35 

60,47 

1,53,38 

92,91 

87,18,44 

119 

98-9 

1-7 

91 

1895-96 . 

74,17,48 

31,66 

1,41,25 

1,09,59 

73,04,89 

100 

98-5 

1-9 

100 

1896-97 . 

50,08,72 

85,65 

1,20,25 

34,60 

49,74,12 

67 

99-3 

2-4 

131 

1897-98 . 

87,68,09 

1,63,68 

1,15,76 

—47,92 

88,16,01 

118 

100-5 

1-3 

108 

1898-99 . 

91,35,86 

85,23 

1,61,17 

75,98 

’ 90,59.92 

123 

99-2 

1-8 

95 

1899-00 . 

72,00,10 

1,7-9,73 

1,42,93 

—36,80 

72,36,90 

97 

100-5 

20 

114 

1900-01 . 

74,32,05 

2,78,49 

1,34,50 

—1,43,99 

75,76,04 

100 

101-9 

1-8 

113 

1901-02 . 

68,70,64 

1,81,45 

1,32,49 

— 48,96 

69,19,60 

93 

100-7 

1-9 

106 

1902-03 . 

81,47,74 

1,05,88 

1,43,63 

37,7»- 

81,09,99 

110 

99-5 

1-8 

104 

1903-04 . 

78,22,72 

45,45 

1,57,34 

1,11,89 

77,10,83 

105 

98-6 

2-0 

99 

1904-05 . 

77,20,97 

73,14 

1,59,55 

86,41 

' 76,34,56 

104 

98-9 

2-1 

108 

1905-06 . 

74,50,11 

1,12,94 

1,56,07 

43,13 

. 74,06,98 

100 

99-4 

2-1 

130 

1906-07 . 

75,23,62 

2,01,61 

1,39,60 

—62,01 

1 75,85,63 

101 

100-8 

1-9 

145 

1907-08 , 

59,95,06 

2,36,73 

1,22,25 

—1,14.48 

' 61,09,54 

81 

101-9 

2-0 

161 

1908-09 . 

67,66,33 

2,85,88 

1,13,01 

—1,72,27 

69,38,60 

91 

102-5 

iu 

138 

1909-10 . 

84,13,45 

2,40,87 

1,31,04 

—1,09,83 

85,23,28 

113 

101-3 

1-6 

122 

1910-11 , 

82,36,49 

1,33,69 

1,52,26 

18,57 

82,17,92 

; 111 

99-8 

1-8 

126 

1911-12 . 

79,51,38 

56,03 

] 

1,88,57 

1,32,54 

78,18,84 

107 

98-3 

2-4 

140 


(a) The crop of any ofBcial year aflfects the price for the next calendar year (i.e., the crop for 1890-91 would 
laoi T^piepsi ! therefore, in this colamn the index numbers commence from that of 1891 and end 


affect 1891 prices) 
with 1912. 


281. The harvest in India in 1891 was very poor and prices naturally rose in course oi prices of 
1892. There was too a failure of the harvest in Europe, thereby increasing the 
demand for Indian rice as prices of the cheaper grains of Europe rose so high as 
to prevent them from competing with Indian rice in the manufacture of spirits 
and starch. In the next three years, the total outturn of rice in India rapidly 
increased and there was a gradual fall in prices, until in 1895 it reached a level 
several points below the average of the preceding five years. The fall was accen- 
tuated by a decrease in the demand from Europe where, owing to an abundant 
harvest, the cheaper grains competed sucessfully with Indian rice notwithstanding 
the lower level of prices. In 1896, there was a widespread failure of the crops 
in India and prices rose unusually high in 1897, to wEich the prices in Europe 
did not respond. The deficiency in India was met by large imports, chiefly from 
Burma, wldch amounted to no less than tw^enty-five milfions of maunds in the 
two years. In 1897 and 1898, the Indian harvests were good specially in the latter 
year and prices gradually fell very low, notwdthstanding a large demand from 
Japan to supplement a deficient harvest there. In 1899, the rice crop was again 
deficient though not to such a serious extent as in 1896, but the deficiency in the 
other crops was serious and the result was a large increase in prices in 1900. 

Exports fell ofi, while imports from Burma and other countries rose to eighteen 
millions of maunds. In 1900 and 1901 also, the crops were below the normal, and 
exports continued to be restricted while there was a large increase in the imports 
from Burma and other places and prices continued high. In 1902, there were 
bumper crops and in the two following years the crops were about normal. 

Exports were stimulated specially in consequence of the failure of crops in 
Japan and Southern China and imports gradually fell and prices continued to 
faU until 1904, when they dropped below the level of the basic period, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was an exceptionally heavy demand in that year 
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from Japan where, in consequence of the Russo-Japanese War, enormous quantities 
of lice were imported from Burma, Bangkok and Saigon. In 1905 and 1906, 
the rice harvest in India was below the normal, but not to a serious extent. Still 
there was an enormous increase in prices in 1906 and 1907. This was the result 
not so much of a failure of the rice harvest as of other crops in considerable parts 
of India, chiefly bajra, jowar, ragi and maize, which led to the substitution of 
rice as the main article of food in many parts of India where the other grains are 
ordinarily used. This is clear from the fact that the imports of rice from Burma 
to India again assumed large dimensions in those years. In 1907, there was a 
widespread failure of crops in considerable parts of India and the price of rice in 
1908 was unusually high, the level reached in that year being the highest on 
record. The import from Burma was also highest in 1908-09, and higher than 
most other years in 1907-08 and 1909-10. The years 1909 and 1910 were very 
good all round and prices fell, but still the supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand in 1909-10, as would appear from the fact that the imports of that year 
exceeded the exports by a considerable amount. The outturn in 1911 was again 
short and prices have risen again in 1912, more specially in consequence of a 
shortage in China, Japan, Saigon, Java and the Phillippines. It seems that India 
proper is gradually ceasing to be an exporter of rice and approaching the stage 
when it will have to obtain supplies of it regularly from Burma and other 
countries. It should be no wonder^ then, that the prices of rice in India should 
be rising higher and higher. 

Wheat. 

India’s surplus oi 282. With the extension, of irrigation, the cultivation of wheat in India is 

growing year by year, but the total quantity of wheat produced is less than one- 
third the total production of rice in British India, excluding Burma. The consump- 
tion of wheat in India is, however, restricted to certain special areas and to the 
well-to-do classes in some of the other areas., India is thus able to spare 10 to 15 
per cent, of its total production of wheat for other countries, unless unfavourable 
agricultural conditions reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not only 
do exports to foreign countries shrink to very small dimensions but the supply also 
.becomes insufficient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of wheat have 
to take recourse to rice and other kinds of food-grains. Foreign wheat can hardly 
ever compete with the other grains of India, and is, therefore, seldom imported 
to any substantial extent. 

Earo^an 'demand 283. The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentially different from that 
for Indian rice. Indian wheat is ordinarily inferior to the wheat grown in Russia, 

i^**'*®' the United States, Argentina and the other great wheat-exporting countries of 

the world. It does not actually compete with the wheat of these countries but 
is required outside India only to supplement deficiencies. Apart, therefore, from 
internal conditions affecting the supply, the exports are subject to violent 
fluctuations arising out of variations in the supply in other countries. In one 
year, the demand w'ill be very large and, even if the Indian harvest is abundant, 
prices will rise ; in the folio wdng year, the foreign demand may be largely reduced 
owing to abundant supplies from Russia, the United States and other exporting 
countries, and, even if the harvest in India be deficient, prices might fall. The 
European demand, therefore, exercises a very important influence on the price of 
Indian wheat. 

gtiitisties^^^P^Hc- 284. The following statement shows the production, export, import and net 
Md i^rts. available supply of wheat in British India excluding Burma, and the index numbers 
of the gold price of wheat in India, year by year, from 1891 to 1911. The wheat 
harvest being usually gathered towards the end of the financial year the produce 
actually comes into the market and is exported in the next. The outturn shown 
in the table, against each financial year, is, therefore, the actual production of the 
preceding year. The production of wheat in the different countries of the world 
during 1 890-J 911 is also shown in the second table 
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In thousands of maunds. 


Years. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

1 

Total Total 

Imports. Exports. 

1 (a) i («) 

' 1 

! 

1 

! 

Net 

Exports. 

Net avail, 
able 
supply 
including 
wastage 
and re- 
quirements 
for seeds. 

Index 
No. of 
column 
2. 

Percent, 
age of 
column 
6 to 
column 
2. 

Percent- 
age of 
column 

4 to 
column 
2- 

Index 
Nos. of 
Gold 
Prices. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1891 . 



22,15,95 

i 

i 4,87 

4,24,91 

4,20,04 

17,95,91 

109 

81 0 

19-2 

110 

1892 . 



18,34,54 

1,59 

2,16,21 

2,14,62 

16,19,92 

90 

88-3 

ll'S 

110 

1893 . 



21,05,12 

1,29 

1,78,11 

1,76,82 

19,28,30 

103 

91-6 

8-5 

85 

1894 . 



21,61,29 

3,30 

1,06,46 

1,03,16 

20,58,13 

106 

95-2 

4-9 

75 

1895 . 



18,84,90 

2,13 

1,51,03 

1,48,90 

17,36,00 

92 

92-1 

8-0 

82 

1896 . 



15,92,65 

! 8,37 

39,23 

30,86 

15,61,79 

78 

981 

2-5 

104 

1897 . 



15,38,63 

1,11 

44,23 

43,12 

14,95,51 

75 

97-2 

2-9 

148 

1898 . 



21,58,14 

12 

2,81,35 

2,81,23 

18,76,91 

106 

87-9 

13-0 

115 

1899 . 



21,48,04 

4,45 

1,45,47 

1,41,02 

20,07,02 

105 

93-4 

6-8 

107 

1900 . 



16,15,05 

8,73 

12,80 

4,07 

16,10,98 

79 

99-7 

i 0-8 

138 

1901 . 



20,31,25 

2,94 

1,12,48 

1,09,54 

19,21,71 

100 

94-6 

5-5 

124 

1902 . 



18,23,24 

29 

1,56,61 

1,56,32 

16,66,92 

89 

1 91-4 

8-6 

116 

1903 . 



22,11,94 

33 

3,72,07 

3,71,74 

18,40,20 

108 

83-2 

16-8 

107 

1904 . 



25,91,75 

1 35 

6,08,34 

6,07,99 

19,83,76 

127 

76-6 

23-5 

102 

1905 . 



21,22,10 

' 6,32 

2,75,28 

: 2,68,96 

18,53,14 

104 

87-3 

13-0 

I 

1906 . 



22,68,04 

3,32 

2,37,87 

' 2,34,55 

20,33,49 

111 

89-7 

10-5 

127 

1907 . 



22,25,79 

1 3,80 

2,58,01 

: 2,54,21 

1 19,71,58 

109 

88-6 

11-6 

1 134 

1908 . 



14,65,45 

i 8,12 

43,59 

: 35,47 

14,29,98 

72 

97-6 

3-0 

i ll\) 

1909 . 



18,91,60 

I 24 

3,02,92 

j 3,02,68 

; 15,88,92 

93 

84-0 

16-0 

1 159 

1910 . 



. 23,09,83 

1 11 

3,64,28 

' 3,64,17 

; 19,45,66 

113 

84-2 

15-8 

! 138 

1911 . 



23,60,77 

; 51 

3,94,79 

: 3,94,28 

: 19,66,49 

116 

83-3 

16-7 

126 


(a) Figures are for official years ending 3Ist March of the following year. 


World’s outturn of Wheat, 1890 — 1911. 
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Cootse of prices of 
wheiri. 


The present posifioii 
of the Sugar 
ininriiy. 


285. In 1891, the wheat harvest in India was exceptionally good, and to meet 
a strong demand from Europe in consequence of the failure of the crops in America 
and Russia, more than 18 per cent, of its total produce was exported, and prices 
in India were high. The United States had two most magnificent crops in succes- 
sion in the next two years and there was consequently a heavy decline in the de- 
mand for Indian wheat in European markets. The Indian harvest in 1892 was 
poor, but owing to a decline in the European demand prices continued at the level 
of the previous year. In 1893 and 1894, there was a further decline in the European 
demand, which, coupled with comparatively good harvests in India, brought 
down the. price, the average price in 1894 being the lowest on record. In 1895, 
the Indian crops were below the normal, and out of the restricted supply a large 
quantity was exported to foreign countries, and prices rose in India. The two 
following years were exceptionally unfavourable for the Indian wheat harvest, 
and prices rose very high, operating as a check on exports which accordingly 
dwindled to very small dimensions. The crops in 1898 and 1899 were very good, 
and notwithstanding heavy exports to foreign countries, prices fell, though the 
level in 1899 was still higher than the average of the basic period. The wheat 
crops in India failed again in 1899-1900, and very little wheat was exported from 
India in 1900. Asa consequence of the diminished supply, there was a consider- 
able rise in the prices in India again in 1900. In the following year, a decline 
in the European demand brought down the prices again, although the Indian 
harvest was not particularly good. In 1902, the production in India was short. 
Harvests in Europe, on the other hand, were exceptionally good and as a result 
prices in India fell in 1902 more than 6 per cent. In 1902-03, the crops were 
above normal and the year following was a record year for the wheat harvest 
in India, the outturn having been 27 per cent, above the basic period. The 
harvest in Europe was a bumper one in 1903. In 1904, however, it was poor, and 
enormous quantities of wheat were exported from India, where prices fell 
almost to the level of the basic period. During the next three years the pro- 
duction of Indian wheat was above normal, but stiU there was a steady rise in 
prices in sympathy with the rise in European markets. In 1907-08, the wheat 
harvest practically failed in India, and prices in 1908 rose 27 per cent, over that 
of the previous year, the exports to other countries being ju-acticaUy stopped al- 
together in that year for a time. The crops in 1908-09 were better, though much 
below normal. StUl, as the harvests in Europe and America were the highest on 
record, prices m India fell in 1909 more than 6 per cent. During the two years 
1910 and 1911 the wheat harvest throughout the world was good, and there was 
a steady decline in prices. The price of wheat in India has, with some occasional 
falls, been rising in recent years, notwithstanding an increase in the supply 
available for internal consumption. This is explained by the rise in world 
markets. It is, therefore, safe to conclude that with the growing prosperity 
of the country, the demand for* wheat is increasing, and that wheat is replac- 
ing the cheaper grains in the dietary of the people. 


Sugar. 

286. During the period under enquiry, prices of food-grains-^ereals and pulses 
have risen more than 40* per cent., but the price of Indian crude sugar, known 
as “gur,” has risen only 26 per cent, and the price of sugar as a class only 
9 per cent. Sugar has thus not at all shared in the general appreciation of food 
stuffs, probably because of the inunense growth of the imports of foreign 
sugar, in the prices of which there has been a substantial decrease. The power 
of India to absorb immense quantities of crystalised sugar in addition to the 
cruder sugar of its own production has become increasingly striking year by 
year. Still it has not been possible to improve the inefficient methods of the 


•Average ol quinquennimn 1908-1912. 
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indigenous industry, so as to enable its product to compete witb the imported 
article. India’s potentiality as a sugar producer is hampered by the small and 
scattered nature of the holdings, the impracticability, except perhaps in newly re- 
claimed areas, such as canal colonies, of concentrated cultivation around the 
central factory, and the peculiarities of demand which has four-fifths of its 
volume restricted to molasses and low grade sugars produced by wasteful and pri- 
mitive methods and commanding prices out of all proportion to their refinery 
values. Thus even in a year of abnormally high prices, the demand for refined 
sugar has been strong. It is no wonder, then, that there should be a continuous 
decline in the acreage under cultivation of cane in this country. Ten years ago 
imported sugar formed only 5 ‘9 per cent, of India’s sugar supply ; now it forms 
more than 20 per cent. Though India is probably the largest producer of sugar in 
the world, as would appear from the follow'^ing statements showing the world pro- 
duction of sugar, and though its crop is equivalent to about 5 million tons of 
potential sugar, stiU having regard to the fact that the population of India ex- 
ceeds 300 millions, that sugar, as an article of diet, is well suited to the Indian 
and that there has been a contraction of its cultivation of sugar, the rapid, 
continuous and enormous expansion of the imports of sugar is not striking. 


World’s production of Cane Sugar, 1895 to 1910. 


In thousands of tons of 2,2 iO pounds each. 


Year. 

India. 

Cuba. 

Java. 

United 
States of 
America 
including 
Hawaii, 
Louisiana, 
Porto Rica 
and Texas. 

Brazil. 

' 

Mauri- 
tius. 1 

1 

Phillip- 

pines. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

1895 . 


2,986 

240 

605 

505 

225 

140 j 

230 

959 

5,890 

1896 . 


2,440 

220 

498 

580 

176 

153 1 

202 

1,018 

'5,287 

1897 


2,944 

314 

531 

585 

200 

122 

178 

956 

0,830 

1898 . 


3,044 

345 

6f9 

557 

154 

186 

93 

1,009 

6,077 

1899 . 


2,421 

309 

722 

441 

193 

157 ‘ 

1 

63 

981 

5,287 

.Average 

• 

2,767 

286 

609 

534 

190 

152 

f 

153 

985 

5,674 

1900 . 


2,745 

636 

710 

687 

308 

175 1 

55 

1,102 

6,418 

1901 . 


2,591 

850 

767 

740 

349 

148 

79 

1,174 

6,698 

1902 . 


2,447 

999 

843 

821 

188 

150 i 

90 

1,100 

6,638 

J903 . 


2,571 

1,040 

886 

706 

197 

221 1 35 

84 

1,128 

6,868 

1904 . 


2,730 

1,163 i 

1 

1,009 

896 

195 

142 1 49 

107 

1,108 

7,399 

Average 

• 

2,617 

938 

843 

770 

247 

167 42 

1 

83 

1,122 

6,804 

1905 . 


2,404 

i 

1,179 

991 

945 

275 

1 

188 64 

146 

1,228 

7,420 

1906 . 


2,655 

1,428 , 

1,012 

846 

215 

220 81 

146 

1,200 

7,803 

1907 . 


2,368 

962 

1,156 

1,017 

180 

170 ■ 68 

150 

1,166 

7,237 

1908 . 


2,067 

1,514 

1,242 

1,093 

248 

206 122 

129 

1,207 

7,828 

1909 . 


2,476 

1,804 i 

i 

1,201 

1,106 

253 

245 , 160 

120 

1,277 

8,642 

Average 


2,394 

i,3tn ! 

1 

1,120 

1,001 

234 

206 99 

138 

1,216 

7,786 

1910 . 

, 

2,506 

1 

1,900 i 

1,175 

1,116 

310 

1 

190 1 Z3'1 

150 

1,351 

8.928 
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Imports of foreign 
Bazar into India 
and the eonrse of 
saear prices. 


World’s prodvjCtion of Beet and Cane Sugar, 1895 to 1910, and Index Numbers, 
the average of 1895 — 1899 being taken as 100. 


In thousands of tons of 2,240 founds each. 


Year. 

Beet. 



SUGAB. 


! 

& 

c 

Index Numbers. 

Germany. 

Austro-Hungary. 

Russia. 

France. 

United States of 
Amorio.i, 

Other Countries. 

U 

ci 

c 

c. 

w 

"S 

o 

Total Cane-Sugar. 

Total Beet and Cf 
Sugar. 

Boot Sugar. 

Cane-Sugar. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1895 



1,615 

791 

712 

' 668 

29 

507 

4,322 

5,890 

10,212 

87 

104 

96 

1896 

. . 


1,837 

934 

729 

; 752 

38 

671 

4,961 

5,287 

10,248 

100 

93 

97 

1897 



1,853 

832 

739 

821 

40 

594 

4,879 

5,830 

10,709 

99 

103 

101 

1898 



1,722 

1,051 

776 

830 

32 

611 

5,022 

6,077 

11,099 

101 i 

107 

104 

1899 

- 


1,790 

1,120 

900 

970 

73 

755 

5,608 

5,287 

10,895 

113 

93 

102 


Average 


1,763 

946 

771 

808 

42 

628 

4,958 

5,674 

10,633 

100 

100 

100 

1900 



1,984 

1.094 

919 

1,114 

77 

879 

6,067 

6,418 

12,485 

122 , 

114 

118 

1901 



2,305 

1,302 

1,099 

1 1,124 

163 

928 

6,921 

6,698 

13,619 

139 i 

119 

129 

1902 



1,762 

1,058 

1,256 

i 833 

195 

659 

5,763 

6,638 

12,401 

116 ; 

118 

117 

1903 



1,928 

1,168 

1,207 

! 804 

215 

781 

6.103 

6,868 

12,971 

123 

122 

122 

1904 



1,598 

889 

954 

622 

216 

654 

4,933 

7,399 

12,332 

99 

130 

116 


Avebage 


1,915 

1,102 

1,087 

899 

173 

780 

5,957 

6,804 

12,762 

120 

121 

120 

1905 



2,418 

r,oio 

909 

,1,090 

279 

957 

7.223 

7,420 1 14,643 

145 

132 

138 

1906 



2,239 

1,344 

1,440 

, 756 

432 

943 

7,154 

7,803 

14,957 

144 

138 

142 

1907 



2,130 

1,425 

1,410 

728 

414 

877 

6,984 

7,237 

1 14,221 

141 

129 

134 

1908 



2,083 

1,399 

1,257 

i 807 

380 

1,005 

6,931 

7,828 

14, 1 59 

140 

138 

140 

1909 



2,027 

1,257 

1,145 

801 

458 

916 

6,604 

8,642 

15,246 

133 

153 

143 


Avebage 

• 

2,179 

1,387 1 1,244 

836 

393 

j 940 

6,979 

7,786 

14,765 

141 

137 

140 

1910 

. 

• 

2,572 

1,600 

2,075 

750 

1 

510 

■ 

1,069 

j 8,576 

8,928 

^ 17,504 

173 

159 

166 


287. The quantity of sugar imported into India from foreign countries in the 
earlier years of the period under enquiry was slightly over 2 million cwts., 
practically all of which was cane sugar from Mauritius, China, Java, and the 
Straits. With the increase in the production of beet sugar in Europe, cane su^ar 
of Mauritius was gradually thrust out of the European markets and the Mauritius 
sugar planter found himself obliged' to turn to the Indian market. Mauritius 
sugar was consumed in AVestem India, where local production was on an 
insignificant scale, the climate being unsuitable. Northern Indian sugar could 
not compete with the imported article, in Western India, in consequence of the 
cost of transport. At the same time European beet sugar also began to be 
imported into India in larger quantities. The imports from Germanv first ' 
assumed importance in 1895-96, and Austria-Hungary entered the field in 
the following year, and by 1897-98 the Indian market was flooded with the 
bounty-fed beet sugar from these two countries. They were forced to find 
an outlet for their sugar in the markets of the East by reason of the closing of 
the United States markets by the Dingley tariff which imposed a countervailing 
duty equal to the export bounty, and of the competition of France in the 
English markets due to enhanced export bounty on French sugar. During 
these years, the imports from Mauritius and Java also increased, but sugar from 
China and the Straits was not able to find an expanding demand in the Indian 
market. To avert the danger threatening the sugar industries of India through 
the rapid growth of the import of the bounty-fed sugar from the two countries 
mentioned above, the Government of India, on the lines of the action taken in 
the United States, imposed, in addition to the ordinary import duty an 
additional duty equivalent to the bounties granted to the exporters of ’ beet 
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sugar in the countries where it was produced. The imposition of this duty was 
followed by an immediate and considerable reduction in the imports of beet 
sugar, and the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and other countries also 
declined in 1899-1900 owing to a rise in prices. 

288. In 1900, a cartel system was established in Germany, copied from that of 
Austria, and as a result, there was a heavy decline in prices. In consequence of 
this as well as of two consecutive bad seasons for cane in the Punjab, theie 
was a revival of the imports from Austria-Hungary and Germany, and in 
1901-02 the imports from Austria-Hungary surpassed those from Mauritius and 
the total imports of beet sugar exceeded those of cane sugar for the first time 
in that year. Sugar imported into Karachi could be laid down into the Punjab 
more cheaply than Indian sugar from other provinces, the railways finding it 
expedient to concede favourable terms for carrying sugar up-country from the 
ports, as the wagons going to the ports with Indian produce must be brought 
back thence hundreds of miles, empty or full ; thus, it was profitable to accept 
sugar at low rates for the upward run from the sea-board. The proceedings 
of the Brussels Sugar Convention in March 1902 revealed the bounties created 
by the operations of the trade conventions known as cartels, formed in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, and to countervail these bounties further additional 
duties were imposed by the Government of India in that year on sugar 
imported from the two countries. The additional duties virtually extinguished 
the Indian import trade in Austrian and German sugar, but there was no increase 
in the production of sugar in India and the only result was a large increase in 
the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and Java. In September 1903, the 
parties to the Brussels Convention agreed to abolish bounties, and the Gov- 
ernment of India remitted the countervailing duties on the sugar produced 
in the countries which agreed to abolish bounties. In 1904, there was an 
extensive failure of the beet crop in Europe owing to drought, and this was 
imperfectly compensated by a large yield of cane sugar and it accordingly 
resulted in a large increase in prices. The remission of countervailing duties 
revived the trade in December 1903 in Austrian and German sugar, but the 
growth of the imports from Java was greater. The Keciprocity Convention 
of 1904 between the United States and Cuba, gave a preference to Cuban sugar, 
and the recovery of the sugar industry of that island has deprived Java sugar 
of its assured position in the American market. The exports to the United 
States have accordingly declined and the imports to India have increased steadily 
since then. The imports into India were 225,000 cwts. in 1900-01, 8 , 357,000 
cwts. in 1910-11 and 7,955,000 cwts. in 1911-12. 

289. In 1907, there was a shortage of crops in Germany and Austria-Hungary crowtii oi imports 
and this was followed by a rise in the price level. In 1908, the beet crop in 19 ^^ 

Europe and the cane crop in Cuba were both short and there was a large in- 
crease in the world’s price of sugar. The Indian prices were further enhanced 

by a shortage in the Indian crop which was the lowest on record. In 1909, 
there was a further rise due to a general shortage of the beet crop on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Prices in India rose to their highest level in 1910, notwith- 
standing the heavy imports from Java and Mauritius. The imports from Java 
have largely exceeded those from any other country since 1906-07. A resusci- 
tation of the Formosa industry by the Japanese and the free import of sugar 
from the Philippines into the United States of America, allowed under the Payne 
tarifi, have restricted the activity of Java in the further East, and the large 
products of her cheap labour and the latest methods of scientific manufacture 
are being diverted to India 
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Cotton. 

290. India produces roughly about one-eighth of the world’s requirements of 
cotton. The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly confined to the coaTser 
kinds of yam and piece-goods, while India consumes a large quantity of cotton 
manufactures of finer qualities imported from abroad, mainly the produce of 
Lancashire. India also exports a large quantity of both raw material and cotton 
manufactures to other countries. China is its chief customer in regard to yams, 
while Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of its 
manufactured piece-goods available for export. The fluctuations in the price 
of cotton thus depend partly on the relative abundance or scarcity of the 
yield in India and partly on the demand from other countries, which, again, is 
largely influenced by the crop in the other cotton-growing countries of the world, 
chiefly the United States, Egypt and China. The demand for Indian cotton has 
been largely influenced by changes in the course of the trade in Indian cotton 
during the period under enquiry. Prior to the period under enquiry, England 
was the country which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already materially re- 
duced the spinnings and weavings for which this short staple cotton was requir- 
ed, as for distribution over the continent of Europe, where the coarser kinds of 
cotton goods are stiU made for the use of the peasantry and the artisans. Gra- 
dually, the shipments to England declined, as direct communication was 
established with the consumers of the continent. Then Japan entered the 
market and, in consequence of the exceptional development of her spinning 
industry, speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country. As 
the Japanese mills increased their spuming capacity, the demand in England 
for short staple cotton continued to decline, Japanese yarn and cloth of the coarser 
kinds gradually ousting English yarn and cloth of the same class in the markets 
of the Far East. Another reason for the contraction of the demand in Europe was 
the growth of the production of cotton in the United States, where an abundance 
of the supply so efiectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use of 
that cotton economical in comparison with Indian cotton. 

291. The following statement shows the world’s production of cotton from 
1900 to 1910 and the index numbers of the gold prices ruling in India. Statis- 
tics of the outturn of previous years for the other countries are not available. 


TForW’s Cotton Crop from 1900 to 1910 (in thousands of bales) and Index Numbers, the average of 

1900 — 1904 being taken as 100. 


Year. 

United 
State., of 
America. 

India. 

irt, 

Egypt. 

China. 

Asiatic 

Russia. 

Brazil. 

Mexico. 

1 

' Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Geand 

Total. 

j Index 
Numbeis 
ot gold 
prices. 

nw . K ) 


10,123 

1,810 

1,125 

1,192 

633 

209 

101 

249 

15,442 

104 

I 9 <n . 


9,510 I 

1,711 

1.320 

1,200 

482 

210 

103 

330 

14,866 

91 

1902 . 


10,631 ! 

2,0 f >9 

1,210 

1,200 

426 

305 

104 

317 

16,262 

91 

1903 . 


9,851 ! 

2,029 

1,349 

1,200 

529 

285 

169 

323 

15,735 

98 

1904 . 

• 

13,439 ! 

2.322 

1,305 

1,200 

504 

220 

253 

357 

19,600 

117 

iVEEAOE 

• 

10,711 1 

1,988 

1,262 

1,198 

515 

246 

146 

315 

16,381 

100 

1905 . 


10,577 1 

2,036 

1,231 

1,200 

539 

270 

227 

377 

16,457 

98 

1906 . 


13,274 , 

2,649 

1,428 

1,200 

688 

365 

270 

397 

20,271 

110 

1907 . 


11,108 1 

1,79.5 

1,486 

1,200 

549 

348 

70 

469 

17,025 

106 

1908 . 


13,242 

2,210 

1,398 

1,200 

546 

231 

140 

567 

19,534 

107 

1909 . 


10,005 

t 

2,633 

1,000 

1,200 

543 

277 

90 

640 

16,388 

117 

Avbeaoe 

. 

11,641 i 

1 

i- 

2,265 

1,309 

1,200 

573 

298 

159 

490 

17,935 

108 

1910 . 


t 

11,609 1 

2,338 

1,571 

1,200 

688 

270 

200 

580 

18,456 

146 


I«) Years represnt official years. 
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In 1900, prices in India rose in sympathy with a high level of prices in all other Conree trf prices el 
countries. There was, consequently, a great contraction in the exports of Indian 
cotton to Japan, where the spinners preferred American to Indian cotton, as the 
former was a better value at the comparative level of prices. The cotton crop of 
the world in 1900 was fairly good and prices fell in all countries in 1901. There 
was a revival of Indian exports to Japan and other countries, and Indian cotton 
regained its position in Japanese markets. In 1901, the crop was poorer than in the 
previous year and prices rose in 1902 in all other countries ; in India also prices 
rose at the ports but, taking upland prices into account as well, there was no change 
in the^ price level. In 1902, the crop was good everywhere but prices in all countries 
^rose in 1903 owing to the operations of speculators in cotton. In 1903, the American 
crop was short, and prices rose all the world over to a considerable height in 1904, 
and there was an active demand for Indian cotton in other countries. The Ameri- 
can crop, in 1904, was of unprecedented magnitude, and the Indian crop was also 
abundant and the fall in prices in 1905 was marked throughout the world — -prices 
in India having dropped 19 points. The year 1905 again proved a bad year for 
American and Egyptian cottop and there was a large increase in the prices in 
1906. The crops were, that year, unusually good in most of the countries of the 
world which grew cotton, but speculation was rife and prices did not fall in 1907 
as much as might have been expected from the abundant supply — particularly 
because it was anticipated that there would be a cotton famine in 1907. The . 

anticipation was fulfilled and the crop of 1907 was a very poor one throughout the 
world except in Egypt. Speculation had already kept the prices at a high level 
and instead of an expected rise in prices in 1908, there was a fall in most countries 
of the world. Prices in India, however, remained almost at the level of the previous 
year, being only one point higher. In 1908, the world’s crop was again fairly good 
but still there was a rise in the prices of 1909. In 1909, the American and Egyptian 
crops were very poor, though the Indian crops were considerably above the average, 
and prices rose very high in all countries, the rise in India, notwithstanding an 
abundant crop, being no less than 25 per cent, over the previous year. In 1910 
also, the outturn was not good, except in Egypt, and prices continued to rise 
higher in 1911, thus showing that the price of Indian cotton is governed now 
more by the world’s crop than that of India itself. 

Jute. 

292. Jute being a monopoly of India, the prime factor that determines its price Jnie— a monopoly oi 
in the world markets, is the outturn of the crop in India. This varies accord- Kenlm^iii? on 
ing to the season and also according to the price ruling in the market because the 
area under cultivation fluctuates to a large extent according to the prices realised by 

the cultivator. If prices are not good and rice is being sold at a good price, the 
cultivator will place more land under rice and less under jute, and in the same 
way when conditions change, he returns to jute. With the rapid growth of the 
world s trade, the demand for jute is increasing, and even with an extension of cul- 
tivation and a favourable season, the total production might be insufficient to meet 
the demand. Prices would then rise and further extension would go on until 
the produce exceeds the demand, when prices would fall again and there would 
be a contraction of cultivation until equilibrium is restored. The trade in raw 
jute also differs materially from the trade in other Indian staples. It is more 
speculative and uncertain than any other trade in the country, The crop is 
grown almost exclusively in a limited part of Bengal, and a good or a bad 
season there is the most material factor in the trade. With other crops, such as 
rice, wheat, and oilseeds, the area over which they are cultivated is so extensive 
that a deficient crop in one place does not affect the total supply, to a material 
extent, if there has been a faiily good season in other places where the crop is 
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also cultivated. With jute the case is different, for a good season or a bad season 
in the limited area means a good, bad or indifferent supply for the whole world, 
the whole crop being equally affected. The trade consequently presents, from year 
to year, the most changing appearance. The crop is relatively small and prices 
run up, or it is relatively large and prices run down, or when the conditions of 
the trade favour all speculative combination, even an abundant supply may be 
coincident with high prices. These remarks are borne out by the following 
statement which shows, year by year, the acreage under cultivation, the total 
outturn, the exports and the index numbers of the average prices in gold in the 
important countries of the world during all the years of the period comprised in 
the enquiry. 

Statement shoicing the acreage under cidtivation, the total outturn, the exports and the Index 
Numbers of the prices in gold in the important countries of the world- 


i 

1 

Years. 

i 

i 

Acreage ' 
under 
cultiva- 
tion in 
thou* 
sands of 
acres. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i Export 
ion m 1 tjjou- 

sands of 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICl 

1 T. ■ ^ 1 

T'Xited ' n 1 

India. 1 King- j g Canada. 

i DOM. ! 1 

O 1 

JS. 

United 

States. 

Jute 

Raw 

M 55t 

maunds. : 

1 


Jute. 1 

Jute j 
Native 
firsts. 1 

i 

Jute 

Raw. 

Jute 

1st 

mark. 

1890 

i 

2,450 

32,181 

19,671 

101 

116 ' 


100 I 

100 



1,779 

20,321 

15,251 

104 

92 1 


92 * 

96 

1892 

2,203 

29,159 

18,454 

101 

92 ! 

ill 

114 

123 

1893 

2,229 

24,702 

16,329 

101 

100 

95 

98 

90 

1894 ■ 

2,273 

30,040 

22,937 

93 

100 

94 

96 

91 

1895 

2,248 

32,037 

22,820 

90 

87 

79 

83 

72 

1896 

2,212 

27,048 

22,241 

100 

96 

87 

94 

83 

1897 

2,659 

33,471 

28,696 

89 

88 

80 

85 

97 

1898 

1,691 

26,610 

21,629 

88 

84 

79 

84 

86 



2,072 

27,903 

21,432 

103 

93 

89 

92 

95 

1900 

2,101 

33,446 

26,619 

117 

114 

105 

107 

113 

1901 

2,282 

38,502 

31,108 

103 

86 

94 

90 

104 

1902 

2,145 

32,762 

29,403 

100 

102 

87 

93 

114 

1903 

2,503 

39,712 

30,326 

113 

109 

97 

102 

120 

1904 .... 

2,943 

37,967 

29,410 

117 

102 

99 

104 

115 

1905 

3,140 

43,105 

33,220 

146 

134 

132 

134 

103 

1906 

3,524 

47,352 

36,423 

186 

185 

177 

178 

140 

1907 

3,942 

53,228 

36,001 

170 

160 

143 

157 

127 

19)8 

2,839 

32,580 

40,903 

129 

123 

111 

116 

96 

1909 

2,759 

33,698 

39,754 

120 

109 

95 

101 

82 

1910 

2,833 

36,176 

37,337 

131 

111 

106 

104 

89 

1911 

3,091 

1 

42,293 

39,200 

170 

I 


155 

•• 



293. The most noticeable features are as follows : — In 1891, the outturn of the 
crop was relatively deficient and prices rose. In 1892, the crops were better 
and prices fell 3 points ; they continued at the same level in 1893, although the 
production was somewhat smaller than in the previous year. In 1894, there was 
an increase of 2 per cent, in the acreage under cultivation and the crop was 
exceptionally good. The gold price accordingly fell to an unprecedentedly low 
level, but as at the same time the gold price of the rupee fell from 14’546«?. to 
13- la. there was a shght increase in the rupee price. This was followed by a 
gradual contraction in cultivation until it reached its lowest level in 1898. In 
1896, the crop suffered from insufficient and unseasonable rain and prices rose 
but the level was still lower' than that of 1892 and 1893, and the small outturn 
acted as a deterrent to any extension of cultivation, specially as the price of 
rice was rising very rapidly owing to the impending famine. The next season 
was very favourable and the crop harvested exceeded expectations. Prices 
therefore, declined heavily and this led to a further contraction of the area 
under cultivation. In the following year, the season was adverse and the result 
was a small crop, but as mills h.'»d laid by lai^e stocks in the previous year the 
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demand was slack and there was no improvement in prices. In the two follow- 
ing years (1899 and 1900), there was a steady recovery in prices and the effect 
of two successive years of deficiency was fully felt in the latter year when prices 
rose to a level much higher than had ever been reached before. The years 1901 
and 1902 were good and the level of prices went down to 103]and 100 respectively. 
The fall in the price of rice was, however, greater and much more rapid and the 
prospects of profit from that crop gloomier, and, as a consequence, there was an 
extension of the cultivation of jute. Since then, for some years, the seasons 
were good and there was a steady increase in the area under cultivation and in 
the outturn. Still in each successive year the increased outturn fetched a much 
higher average price than that of the previous year. The average price ratio for 
raw jute rose to its highest point (186) in 1906. The rise in the price of jute in 
1905 and 1906 was not singular, as during these two years there was a rise in 
the prices of almost every kind of agricultural product in India, but in 1907 
there was a fall in the price of jute although in the price of most other articles 
there was a rise. The total prodtiction of jute in 1907 was the heaviest on record 
and was followed by a large drop in the price, though in the previous years a 
steady increase in the outturn had been accompanied by a steady increase in 
the price. The demand for jute in the world markets was growing steadily, but 
in the end the growth of production was more rapid than that of the demand and 
the effects of over-production were evidently perceptible for the first time in 1907 
when the price ratio for raw jute receded to 170 from 186 in 1906. 

294. The full effect of the over-production was perceived in 1908, when, not- 
withstanding a serious contraction of the area under cultivation and of the total 
outturn, there was a heavj’’ decline in the price because of the financial crisis 
in America and of the accumulation in the markets of the world of considerable 
stocks from the bumper crops of the previous years, and also because of a 
restriction of the demand in India as the result of the collapse of her export 
trade. The contraction in the area under cultivation continued in 1909, but owing 
to a favourable season the outturn was much higher and prices dropped still 
lower. In 1910, the season was good and the outturn was higher than in the two 
preceding years, but in the meantime stocks had gone down and there was con- 
sequently a rise of 11 points in the price. In 1911, there was a still further 
increase in the total outturn but it was still considerably less than the average 
of the three years, 1905 to 1907, and prices rose to a point slightly higher than 
the average of the three years mentioned above. There was a still further rise 
in 1912 and the present level is much higher than that of any previous year. 
The rise in the price of jute manufactures throughout the period has been 
considerably smaller than that of raw jute owing to an exceptional activity in the 
industry, both here and abroad, the number of jute spindles and looms in India 
having been more than doubled during the last decade. 

295. On the whole, the price of jute since 1903 does not seem to have depended 
so much on supply as on the world’s demand for it. This, however, can hardly 
account for the enormous price which it fetched in 1906, and the same influences 
which in recent years have raised the general price level of commodities as a 
whole must have raised the price of jute also. 


Hides and Skins. 

296. The price of hides and skins in India is almost exclusively governed by 
the prices prevailing in Hamburg, London, New York and other world markets. 
The growing demand from these markets for Indian hides and skins is shown bv 
the following figures of their total exports from India. 

R 2 
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(nflaence of lamiccs 
on the supply of 
hides and skins. 


Conm of prices of 
hides and skins. 


Exports of Hides nrid Skins from India. 


{In thousands of cwts.) 


Index NtriiBERS. 





Year. 





1 Hides, 
t 

I 

i 

Skins. 

1 Total. 

1 

( 

Gold price. 

Rupee 

price. 

1890-91 








564 

235 

! 799 

112 

95 

1891-92 








588 

263 

' 851 

103 

95 

1892-93 








568 

286 

854 

93 

96 

1893-94 








550 

274 

'' 824 

99 

105 

1894-95 








636 

296 

932 

93 

109 

1895-96 








■ 745 , 

305 

1,050 

106 

120 

1896-97 








665 

266 

931 

104 

111 

1897-98 








934 : 

298 

1,232 

109 

109 

1898-99 








773 

297 

1,070 

117 

113 

1899-00 








1,285 i 

405 

1,690 

129 

124 

1900-01 








1,495 ; 

405 

1,900 

119 

115 

1901-02 








773 ! 

402 

1,175 

123 

118 

1902-03 








422 i 

391 

813 

131 

126 

1903-04 








706 

428 

1,134 

142 

136 

1904-05 








756 : 

508 

1,264 

147 

141 

1905-06 








1,032 

678 

1,710 

154 

148 

1906-07 








1,214 i 

615 

1,829 

171 

164 

1907-08 








729 j 

463 

1,192 

168 

161 

1908-09 








865 1 

618 

1,483 

156 

150 

1909-10 








922 i 

748 

1,670 

158 

152 

1910-11 








897 ! 

695 

1,592 

171 

164 

1911-12 







• 

997 i 

689 

1,686 

166 

159 


297. These figures bear melancholy testimony to the deplorable effects of the 
famines which are always accompanied by scarcity of fodder and drinking water, 
when mortality among cattle increases, and people find it extremely difficult 
to feed and keep their cattle and are compelled to part with them at a nominal 
price ; and they are slaughtered fOr their hides at any rate, if not for the 
meat. There is thus an increased supply of hides and skins in years of 
famine ; but in subsequent years, a reaction follows. Owing ro the decrease in the 
number of cattle, there is a decrease in the supply of hides, and it takes some years 
to replenish the old stock of cattle and for the supply of hides to come up to the 
old level. The exports of raw skins has gone on increasing owing to a remark- 
able development of the chrome leather industry in the United States of 
America. 

298. The exports of hides were slack in 1896 owing to restrictions imposed by 
the importing countries which dreaded the contagion of plague. In the following 
year there was a relaxation of the restrictions, and the decline of the previous year 
was more than made good by the additional supply brought in by famine. Prices 
fell partly owing to a larger supply and partly owing to inferior quality and dimi- 
nished consumption in India in consequence of the famine. The exports were 
highest in 1899 and 1900 when, on the one hand, in consequence of the famine 
mortahty among cattle increased and supphes were abundant and, on the other* 
the outbreak of hostihties in South Africa created an unusual' demand for 
the replenishment of all kinds of leather equipments for the army. The decrease 
in the supplies after the famine and the cessation of the war led to a decrease in 
the exports until the extraordinary demands of the Eusso-Japanese War raised 
the exports again ; and both exports and prices continued to increase until 1907 
when the financial crisis in ^imerica had a paralysing effect on the trade, and to 
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add to this, the import into Amferica of hides other than diy arsenic cured, except 
under a certificate as to disinfection from the American Consul at the place of 
export, was prohibited, and the cessation of the war caused a slump in German 
and other markets. The famine of 1908 caused an abundant supply and there 
was a further fall in prices in spite of large exports. Since then both exports and 
prices have been increasing again. Another factor . contributing to the rise of 
prices of hides and skins is the higher standard of living throughout India, which 
must have increased the demand for leather, notwithstanding the fact that the 
enormous rise in the prices of hides has somewhat restricted the use of leather 
bags for the purpose of hfting water from wells for irrigation purposes. In years 
of famine, there is always a serious decline in the purchasing power of the people 
and a consequent contraction of the consumption in India, and this accounts to 
some extent for the fall in the price of this class of articles which has invariably 
accompanied every famine. 


Ghee and Milk. 

299- The rupee prices of ghee and milk have risen very considerably in the Prices ol Ghee and 
period under enquiry. In the quinquennium 1895-99, they rose as compared 
with the basic period by 3 per cent., in the quinquennium 1900-04 by 12 per 
cent., in the quinquennium 1905-09 by 28 per cent., and in the triennium 
1910-12 by 46 per cent. 

300. Witnesses, whom we examined while on tour, were almost unanimous in say- Decrease in the 
ing that the production of milk and its preparations have considerably decreased, ** 
owing to a decrease in the number and a deterioration in the breed of milch cattle. 

The following statement shows the number of milch cattle in each province as 
compared with the population. Although for reasons explained in Appendix D, 
absolute reliance cannot be placed on these statistics, yet they show sufficiently 
that the number of milch cattle in most areas has not increased to any appreciable 
extent, while in some areas it has decreased. Successive famines have swept away 
a large number of cattle, and although in subsequent good years there has been 
a rapid recovery, the ground lost has not been fully regained in some places. That 
there is some truth in the allegation made by the witnesses cannot, therefore, be 
altogether denied. 



Number of Milch Cattle. 

POPULMION. 

Number of milch 


Number 
(in thousands). 

Percentage of 
the first year. 

Number 
(in thousands). 

Percentage of 
the first year. 

cattle per mille 
of population. 

United Provinces of 






Agra and Oudh. 


■ 




1893-94 

9,766 

100 

47,276 

100 

206-6 

1898-99 

9,497 

97 

47,638 

101 

199-4 

1903-04 

10,369 

106 

47,677 

101 

217-5 

1908-09 

9,758 

100 

' 47,395 

100 

205-9 

Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 






1893-94 

5,755 

100 

21,830 

lOO 

263-6 

1898-99 

5,544 

96 

22,375 

102 

-247-8 

1903-04 . . ■ . 

4,232 

74 

22,429 

103 

188-7 

1903-09 

6,089 

106 

21,981 

101 

277-0 
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Increased demand 
for milk and its 
preparation. 


— 

Nitmbee of Milch Cattle. 

POFITLATIOX. 

J 

Number of milch 
cattle per mille 
of population. 

Number 
(in thousands). 

Percentage of 
the first year. 

Number 
(in thousands). 

Percentage of 
the first year. 

Sind. 


» 




■1 






1899-00 

706 

100 

3,294 

100 

214-3 

1901-02 . 

717 

102 

3,362 

102 

213-3 

1905-06 

760 

108 

3,498 

106 

217-6 

1909-10 

999 

142 

3,632 

110 

275-3 

Bombay Presidency 






(excluding Sind). 






1893-94 . 

2,911 

100 

15,609 

100 

186-5 

1897-98 

2,444 

84 

15,346 

98 

159-3 

1901-02 

1,817 

62 

15,319 

98 

118-6 

1905-06 . 

2,147 

74 

15,526 

99 

138-3 

1909-10 

2,429 

83 

15,966 

102 

152-1 

Berar. 






1893-94 . 

1,065 

100 

2,805 

100 

379-7 

1896-97 . 

949 

89 

2,756 

98 

344-3 

1899-00 . 

835 

78 

2,747 

98 

304-0 

1902-03 . 

583 

55 

2,781 

99 

209-6 

1905-06 . 

708 

66 

2,857 

102 

247-8 

1908-09 

747 

70 

2,974 

106 

251-2 

Central Provinces. 






1896-97 . 

2,807 

100 

9,924 

100 

282-8 

1899-00 . 

3,036 

108 

9,849 

99 

307-2 

1902-03 

2,879 

103 

10,012 

101 

287-6 

1905-06 

3,194 

114 

10,412 

105 

306-8 

1908-09 

3,157 

112 

11,049 

111 

285-7 

Madras Presidency. 






1890-91 

5,416 

100 

35,630 

100 

152-0 

1894-95 

5,593 

103 

36,592 

103 

152-8 

1899-00 . 

5,441 

100 

37,917 

106 

143-5 

1904-05 

5,937 

110 

39,376 

111 

150-8 

1908-09 

7,251 

134 

1 

40,641 

114 

178-4 


301 . Owing to the increase in population and to the general improvement in 
the standard of living among all classes, the demand for milk and ghee has, on the 
other hand, considerably increased. Most villagers can now boast of at least 
one sweet-meat shop if not more, and one has merely to visit one of the village 
railway stations to be convinced of the increased consumption of ghee and other 
preparations of milk. Thus there has been a large increase in the demand for and 
a decrease in the supply of this class of commodities, and it is only natural that 
prices should rise, as they havS done. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A synopsis of the causes of the rise of prices. 

302. While it is impossible to lay down with dogmatic confidence the exact causes of the rise 
importance of each of the causes which have been at work in raising Indian prices 

iu recent years, it is necessary to group them in order of importance notwithstanding ‘“d*® (*) 

the difficulty of disentangling and measuring the effects of each of these causes in influeneed^the price 

raising prices. Prices have risen in almost all the chief countries of the world as *•*« 

well as in India, but the rise in India, in recent years, has been greater than in any 

other country. The causes of the rise of prices in India may, therefore, be divided 

into two classes, namely, (1) causes pecuhar to India and (2) causes that have 

influenced the price level throughout the world. It should also be remembered 

that it is necessary to difierentiate between the causes whose duration was more 

or less temporary and those whose influences extended over the greater part, if 

not the whole, of the period under investigation. 

Causes peculiar to India. 

303. Of the causes pecuhar to India, the comparative shortage in the production t auses enumerated, 
of food stufis in India proper excluding Burma, the increased demand for India 'g 

food products and raw materials both in India itself and in world markets, the 
increase in communications within India itself and between India and foreign 
countries, and the decrease in the cost of transport, which have brought India 
closer to the world markets and the increasing monetary and banking facilities, 
are perhaps the most important. Of the world factors, the most important are 
the increased supply of gold, the development of credit, the destructive wars which 
have taken place, in recent years, one after another in quick succession, and the 
amounts of labour and capital which are being devoted by the richest countries 
of the world to increasing their army and navy. There has been a large increase 
in the price of India's staple commodities owing to an increased demand in 
world markets, and this improved position of India in international trade has 
exercised not unnaturally a large influence on the price level. Sir David Barbour 
in his recent book, ‘ The Standard of Value,’ says : ‘ During the last fifteen years 
the relative advantage of India in the International Trade of the world has greatly 
improved. This improvement has been one of the causes of the rise in the Indian 
Exchange, and has led to large imports of gold and to the large additions to the 
rupee currency which the Government of India have had to make. Such an 
improvement is always attended with a general rise in prices and wages.’ 

304. There has been a large increase in prices due to a shortage of food produc- comparaave 
tion in India proper. One must not, however, forget that shortage of supply is proSon! 
often a shortage as compared with a very greatly increased demand. The growing 
demand for jute, cotton, and other commercial crops in the \^orld markets has 
stimulated the production of these commodities, and has prejudicially affected 

the cultivation of food grains. Unseasonable and deficient rainfall, during the 
period under enquiry, has al^o contributed, in no small measure, to a shortage of 
production. This was specially marked in 1891-92, 1896-97, 1899-00 and 1907-08 
and, to a lesser extent, over a series of years during the last decade, wffiich were 
more or less unfavourable. The cumulative effect of such unfavourable years, 
coming one after another, has often been imder-estimated. A detailed examina- 
tion of the statistics of outturn of food-grains for India excluding Burma, shows 
that production has not kept pace with population in the way which one would 
have supposed. This shortage in supply has, however, to some extent, been 
made good from Burma, where the area under rice cultivation has increased with 
great rapidity and, with extensive tracts still available for rice cultivation, will in 
all probability go on increasing. In tne famine of 1908, for example, a consider- 
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able portion of Burma^s rice supplies was diverted to Bengal, and Madras,, 
instead of being exported to tbe Far East or to Europe. 

Increased demand 305. There has been an extraordinary gro^vtb of prosperity among large sections 

of the people, specially those who are engaged in the cultivation of jute, cotton, 
oilseeds and wheat. The purchasing power of these classes has greatly increased, 
and this has stimulated the consumption of all kinds of necessaries. The population 
of cities and other industrial centres has grown ve^sy rapidly, with the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and of industries on Western Unes ; this growth has 
resulted in the transfer of a large part of the population from a lower to a far higher 
standard of food-consumption. There has been a remarkable change in the style 
of living of all classes of society, throughout the country, and this has led to an . 
increased demand, not only for luxuries, but also for the finer varieties of food 
grains at the expense of the cheaper kinds ; the consumption of miscellaneous 
articles of food, e.g., meat, fish, vegetables, ghee and milk, has also increased verv 
^ largely ; in many tracts the ordinary cultivator has now become a fierce competitor 

with the middle classes for these commodities. There has, thus, been a large 
increase in the demand for commodities generally, on the part of the consumers 
resulting in a rise of prices. 

M development of communications and the lowering of the direct and 

•ad lowering oi cost indirect costs of transport, in India itseK and between Indian ports and foreign 
of tiusport countries, have also contributed, to a large extent, to the advance of prices. The 
mileage of railways has nearly doubled in the last 23 years, and railway freight 
has fallen by about 30 per cent. The advent of railways in remote areas has 
removed the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibility of transporting 
their produce profitably to central markets. The growth of the mercantile marine 
and the extension of cables and telegraphs have, during the last 10 or 15 years, 
brought India closer into the world’s commerce. Prices in Indian ports are now 
linked on to those of the world markets, and prices in upland districts have simi- 
larly been levelled up to those at the ports, in a greater degree than was previ- 
ously the case. The fall in freights has had, between 1890 and 1910, a great 
influence in afiecting relative prices not only in difierent parts of India but 
between the world markets and India itself. The fact that India and the world’s 
markets are mutuaUy sympathetic, to a greater degree than at the commencement 
of the period -of this enquiry, has resulted in factors, outside India, afiecting 
prices here with greater rapidity and to a greater extent than formerly. A 
shortage in wheat, rice, cotton or oilseeds in European or American markets makes 
itself felt at once in India, and the prices of the respective commodities not only 
at the ports, but also in upland districts, tend to conform more closely to those of 
the world markets than is generally believed. The efiect .of this increasing 
sympathy, between Indian and the world’s markets, and between difierent parts 
of India, IS that prices are prevented from faffing as low or rising as high, as 
they would otherwise have done. ° 

Joint-Stock Banks in India including 
ffteifitiesaDd Presidenoy Banks, nave increased in the decade ending 1911 by 56 per cent 

SSifSk! ‘"'aiJable for commercial enterprise have increased from an average 

of twenty-six crores in the five yean 1890-94 to about eightv-five crores in 1911 
The amount of cheques cleared in the three Presidency to™ has increased from 
1S8 crores m 1890 to 517 crores of rupees in 1912. This remarkable growth of 
monetary and banking facilities and development of credit have incrSised the 
re^urces of business-men and with it the demand for commodities generally, 
and pneea liave nsen to an extent greater than what would have been possible 
had this impeovem cut not been co-existent. 
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Causes that have inf,uenced the frice level throughout the world. 

308. The development of credit has not been confined to India, but has 

general throughout the world, and this has been the prime factor which has raised the worid. 
the price level in aU countries. The gold supply, as already explained, has 
increased to an extent unparalleled in the history of the yellow metal. It is this 
increase of gold and a simultaneous increase in credibility, i.e., in securities which 
Bankers would accept in making advances, that has led to the remarkable 
development of credit. 

309. Destructive wars which have taken place in quick succession since 1898 Destructive war 
and the increase in armaments in all countries have also afiected the price level to «mament^ 

a large extent. Capital and labour have been diverted to what may be teimed 
“unproductive” purposes, and there is also an increased demand for many 
classes of commodities, as a result of the activity on the part of the most 
prosperous nations of the world in increasing their army and navy. 

310. These are believed to be the principal causes of the recent rise in Indian More important ot 
prices. It is clearly impossible to keep each of these apart by itself for, as already mentfonS. 
pointed out, they are continually acting and reacting on one another. We may, 

however, emphasise the importance of the increase in communications and the 
faU in the direct and indirect costs of transport, the increased demand consequent 
on a general improvement in the standard of living, together with the great 
development of Banking and credit resulting from an increase in credibility and 
in the supply of gold consequent on the discovery of the cyanide process and the 
extension of the Transvaal mining industry. There are other contributory 
causes, not mentioned above, such as the sinking of large amounts of labour and 
capital on the development of Railways and the opening out of new tracts in 
backward countries, the fruitfulness of which will take some time to mature, but 
which have stimulated consumption and prevented production from overtaking it. 

These have already been mentioned when analysing the primary causes, but no 
attempt has, for obvious reasons, been made to assign their relative importance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The rise of prices— whether permanent or temporary. 

311. In answering the question — ^whether the rise of prices is a permanent 
feature or is only temporary — it is necessary to take into account all the factors 
which have influenced the general price level in India in recent years. Predictions, 
which are based on one factor only, would be of no value. All the causes of the 
rise, including both those which are pecuhar to India and those which have affected 
the general price level of the whole world, should be carefully considered. Ques- 
tions of money and prices are now international in their nature, and no trust- 
worthy forecast can ever be made without taking into account the conditions 
prevailing in other countries and in the world generally. 

312. In predicting the future level of prices, we should take into account the 
general price level, i.e., the level of all prices, whether of food, raw 
materials, or manufactures, and not the price ratios of individual articles 
or classes of commodities. It has already been pointed out that the price 
level in India, Australia and some other countries have been subject to violent 
fluctuations in particular years in consequence of unfavourable seasons 
or other special causes. The yearly price level would not, therefore, be a con- 
venient guide, in c(^idering the question of the permanence or otherwise of the 
rise of prices. It is, accordingly, expedient to deal with smoothed averages and 
smoothed price curves rather than with yearly figures. It is also certain that the 
longer the period for which averages are taken, the greater will be the chances of 
fluctuations, due to temporary causes being ehminated and the averages giving 
clearer indications of the more lasting tendency on the part of the general price 
level to rise or fall. The five yearly averages given in another part of the report 
are not smooth enough, giving, as they do, clear indications of the more violent 
movements, both up and down, in particular years. It appears to be desirable, 
therefore, to take the averages of a longer term, but in consideration of the fact 
that the period under enquiry is limited to 23 years, it is not advisable to take a 
longer period than nine years. Each succeeding period of nine years taken consists 
of eight years of the previous period and the year just after its end. 

313. The table on page 131 shows these nine-yearly smoothed averages for 
India as well as for some of the other important countries of the world, viz., Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Ttalv, France, United States, Canada, Austraha and 
New Zealand. Chart No. 26 gives graphic representations of these smoothed 
averages. A tendency to steady rise is clearly observable in the case of all the 
curves since 1896, and it is clear that the forces at work, whatever they have 
been, have raised the price level steadily in all the countries. Unless these forces 
cease to work or there is a change m their relative strength, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the upward tendency will continue. 

314. As regards the causes peculiar to India, the most important have been 
the growth, distribution and changes in the habits of the population, the 
inadequacy of flhe production of food supplies in the country to meet the 
increased demand, a steady increase ^in credit devices and a growth of transport 
facilities. In recent years, the population, in spite of the ravages of malaria 
and plague, has increased, and changes in the distribution have been, and are 
still takhig place, involving changes of occupation, which mean transfer from 
a lower to a higher standard of food consumption, and in fact, from a lower to 
a higher standard of living generally. So far as such changes are concerned, their 
effect on prices is likely to continue. It is true that the insufficiency of the 
production, during a considerable portion’ of the period under enquiry, has 
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been due, more or less, to unfavourable seasons, coming one after another in quick 
succession, and that their influence on prices, ceteris pa/ribus, cannot but be tem- 
porary. It is also true that, with the extension of irrigation, production is hkely 
to increase at a more rapid rate in the future. It should be remembered, however, 
that, with the slow hut gradual industrialisation on a scientific basis, which is now 
proceeding in India, the production of commercial crops will gradually increase, and 
with the increased numbers of mills working up this raw material into manufac- 
tured commodities, India (excluding Burma) will become less and less dependent 
on the production of food crops as a source of her wealth. Changes have taken 
place and are still taking place in the methods of business. The spread of education 
and the continued prosperity of the country are flkely to raise the standard of 
living still higher, and thereby to stimulate consumption. Credit devices, owing 
to the growth of banking and the increase in credibility, will go on increasing, as 
they have done in recent years. The velocity of money, including credit, 
especially in large towns with their ever-growing business, is also on the upward 
trend. An analysis of the factors, affecting India alone, thus tends to show that 
most of these will probably continue to exert their influence, for the next 
generation at least, in the same direction as in the last decade. The general 
level of prices to-day is not likely to return to the level of the early nineties. 
It seems also reasonable to expect, but dangerous to prophesy, that although 
exceptionally good seasons in quick succession, in the immediate future, might 
temporarily bring down prices to somp extent, yet over a series of years, the 
present level is hkely to be more or less maintained, if not raised to a still 
greater height. 


Nine-yearly average Index numbers of Wholesale Prices in Foreign countries and India, 





United Kingdom. 

Belgium (Wax- 

u'oUer). 

-g 

1 

.a . 

1 

France (various). 

Canada Department 
of Labour. 

U. S. A. Aldrich 
Bureau of Labour. 

Now Zealand 
(MoDIwraith). 

Australia (Mel- 

bourne wholesale 
prices). 

India. 

Economist. 

Board of 
Trade. 

Sauerbeck. 

Average. 

Germany (Sc 
and Hooker’ 

Italy (Impori 
Exports). 

1890-98 



96 

95 

96 

96 

100 

96 

96 

95 

96 

94 

97 

99 

102 

1891-99 



94 

94 

95 

94 

100 

95 

96 

94 

95 

93 

96 

95 

101 

1892-00 



94 

93 

96 

94 

100 

95 

97 

94 

95 

93 

95 

95 

104 

1893-01 



94 

93 

96 

94 

101 

95 

97 

94 

95 

93 

95 

96 

106 

1894-02 



93 

92 

96 

94 

103 

95 

97 

94 

96 

94 

95 

98 

108 

1895-03 



93 

93 

97 

94 

105 

97 

98 

95 

98 

95 

95 

102 

111 

1896-04 



94 

93 

98 

95 

106 

98 

99 

96 

99 

97 

95 

103 

113 

1897-05 



95 

94 

100 

97 

108 

101 

101 

98 

101 

100 

95 

103 

115 

1898-06 



98 

95 
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98 

111 

104 

103 

100 

104 

104 

96 

103 

117 

1899-07 



101 

97 

105 

101 

113 

108 

105 

103 

107 

107 

97 

105 

120 

1900-08 



102 

98 

106 

102 

116 

110 

106 

104 

110 

110 

97 

109 

123 

1901-09 



103 

98 

106 

102 

117 

111 

106 

104 

111 

111 

97 

no 

126 

1902-10 



104 

100 

107 

103 

119 

113 

107 

105 

113 

114 

98 

no 

128 

1903-11 



107 

101 

109 

106 

121 

117 

110 

108 

115 

115 

99 

no 

130 

1904-12 



110 

• * 

111 

108 

"■I 

•• 

.. 

1 


117 

118 

•• 

111 

134 


315. As regards the causes which have affected the general price level in the Caoses afleettog the 
w hole world, the most important are increased production of gold and an increase ** 

in credit and credibihty which have added to the facilities for exchange of goods 
much faster than the requirements of business. The chief factors to be taken into 
consideration, before predicting the future course of the general price level, are 
the probable future additions to the gold money of the world and the future growth 
of deposit banking. The statistical data in regard to both these matters are, 
however, very meagre. It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a reliable estimate 
of the annual rate of growth of money deposits, the velocity of money and the 
activity of deposits, all of which exert an important influence on the general price 
level. 

8 2 
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Will the worid’s 31 6. Some gold mining experts, like deLaunay and Jolm Hays Hammond, 

to inerease.*^”*"*”* believe that tbe world’s gold supply will continue to increase for many years 
to come, especially in view of tbe decreased cost of production and the possibibty of 
working the cheaper ores, consequent on the invention of the cyanide process. 
Others like George E. Eoberts, Director of the United States Mint, think the 
chances are that the maximum will be reached in a few years. Director Eoberts, 
who is one of the best informed men in the world on this subject, says in his report 
for 1911: “ It has been a theory of writers on the subject that the rise of commodi- 
ties and wages would automatically check the production of gold, thus providing 
its own corrective, but the gold-mining industry furnishes an illustration of how 
invention, organization, and the use of capital are able to accomplish a reduction 
in costs when every factor in the calculation shows an advancing tendency. The 
cost of handling ore and extracting gold in the Transvaal mines per ton of ore 

treated, has steadily declined and made a new low record in 1910 

\\ hile it is not likely that the Eand will show an appreciable decrease for a good 
many years to come, it is probably not far from the maximum output. There 
has been no gain in the world’s production for some years except that made by 
the Eand.” 

317. So far as the production of gold is concerned, it is not, therefore, safe to 
predict any great increase, although it would be stiU less safe to predict a decrease. 
When we consider all the possibilities before us, the chances of new discoveries of 
gold or of further economies in gold mining and the certainty of a continuance 
of an enormous annual extraction of ore actually in sight, we may feel confident 
that the annual gold production will not decrease so rapidly or suddenly as not 
to make a net addition to the world’s money and bank reserves. 

A4dttion to gaid 318. It must be remembered, however, that it is the relative increase of the 

bonk ^j^orld’s money and bank reserves that is of importance and not merely the annual 
additions to them. It has already been stated that the total present stock of gold 
in the world is estimated at £3,033,000,000, of which more than £1,339,000,000 
has been obtained during the last two decades, and that of the latter considerably 
less than half has been added to the gold money and bank reserves of the world. 
The annual additions in recent years have thus been a large percentage of the 
total stock of gold currencies existing before. Now that the existing stock has 
increased so immensely, it is only a very large increase in the future production 
of gold which could make an equally large proportionate increase to the existing 
stock. We cannot follow blindly the predictions of those who hold that because 
the production of gold is not likely to decrease in the immediate future, gold money 
and bank reserves will continue to increase as fast as in the last decade and that 
prices will continue to rise at the same rate. The supporters of this theory forget 
that it is only the proportionate increase in the world’s currencies which really 
affects prices and not the annual addition to the total stock of such currencies. 
In recent years, an increasing share of the world’s output of gold has found k)dg- 
ment outside of what may be termed the active channels of commerce. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the production of gold in 1912 amounted to nearly 
£94,000,000 in value, the stock of gold in the public banks of Europe was increas- 
ed by only £19,000,000 and in the United States by £16,000,000, while a net sum 
of only £6,000,000 was imported into Brazil and Argentina. Even assuming that 
the whole of this went into use as money or into the conversion funds of the two 
countries, thus giving stability to their paper currencies, and also taking into 
account the additions to the currencies of other countries, the total additions to 
tlfe currencies of the world would appear to have been less than half the total 
production in 1912. 

iiMiOiiig •! gold. 319. It is thus dear that a very large quantity is being still used in the 

arts or is being absorbed by India, Egypt and other countries. The 
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absorption of immense quantities of gold in India during tbe last 10 or 
12 years has already been referred to. In the calendar year 1912, the net 
import of gold into India appears to have been in the neighbourhood 
of £29,000,000, of which the greater portion has gone into hoards. There 
are some who hold that with the development of banking, hoarding is likely 
to go out of habit in this country. But they ought to be convinced on the 
foregoing figures that hoarding at the present moment is still on the increase. 

The habits of the Indians, despite what Western economists might say, have 
not changed. Their love for jewellery and gold bars is as potent as ever. 

As in India, so in Egypt, there are no signs of any abatement in the Egyp- 
tian’s lovg for gold. The gold which is imported into that country does not enter 
into bank stocks, but is absorbed by the people. “ A little while ago,” said Lord 
Cromer in an address in London, “ I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaving a fortune of £80,000, the whole of which was in gold coin in his cellars. 

Then, again, I heard of a substantial yeoman who bought a property ^or £25,000* 

Half an hour after the contract was signed, he appeared with a train of donkeys 
bearing on their backs the money which had been buried in his garden. I hear that 
on the occasion of a fire in a provincial town no less than £5,000 was found in 
earthen pots. I could multiply instances of this sort. There can be no doubt 
that the practice of hoarding is carried on to an excessive degree.” The oriental 
hoards, therefore, provide a future sink for gold, and a check against the growth 
of the world’s currency and bank reserves. For years to come hoarding in 
India will continue and, in spite of the arguments of English and American econo- 
mists, there seems to be httle chance in the near future of the tendency to hoard 
diminishing to any appreciable extent. There is very little strength in the argu- 
ment that the oriental demand for gold has been, more or less, satisfied already- 
The point of satiety or saturation seems to be distant yet. It is true that English" 
men formerly used to put a part of their hoards in “ plate ” which could be 
reconverted into coin, if emergency required, and that with the advent of bank 
devices such a custom has long since disappeared. But East is not West and 
oriental hoards will not pass into monetary use suddenly, as they do not do so, to 
any large extent, even in times of famine or of special emergency. The state- 
ment, therefore, of the Director of the United States Mint must be accepted with 
reserve when he says : ‘ There is an undoubted tendency in all countries to use 
banks more than formerly, and it is probable that the stock of gold in banks 
has been recruited not only from new production but to some extent from gold 
heretofore held in private hoards and out of use. In every country the younger 
generation to whom these hoards descend is likely to put them to some use.’ 

There is no justification for holding that a release of oriental hoards will make 
any additions to the world’s production of gold. On the other hand, with the 
growing prosperity of the orient, the oriental habit of hoarding is likely to claim a 
larger share of the world’s produce in the near future. 

320. The table given on page 103, showing the additions to bank and other Future additions to 
reserves in gold of some important countries, gives the following results. In the ILikresmw ISdy 
decade ending with 1899, the reserves rose from £296,000,000 to £504,000,000, thus 
showing an increase of 70 per cent, in the decade or 7 per cent, per annum. In 
thfe next eleven years ending with 1910, the reserves rose from £504,000,000 to 
£867,000,000, the increase being 72 per cent, in the eleven years or 6‘5 per cent, 
per annum. The average annual addition in the first period was £21,000,000 and 
in the second £33,000,000. Still the percentage of increase in the second 
period was smaller than in the first. To raise the present stock even at this 
reduced rate, an annual addition of £56,000,000 to the world’s currencies would be 
required, and this would be possible only if the annual production of gold in- 
creases by 60 to 70 per cent, during the next decade. As explained above, under 
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present conditions there is hardly any justification for expecting such an increase 
in the gold production of the world. On the whole it may be reasonably 
expected that the currencies and bank reserves of the world in gold will 
continue to increase in the near future, but that the annual additions will not 
be proportionately as large as in the last decade, 
rowth** regards banking deposits, it has been already shown that the growth 

oi business. ^Prices has been much larger than that of either money or the volume of trade. The use 
oT^alces cheques in place of money has been increasing with enormous rapidity. All 
deposits. nations — even those which have used cheques for generations — are making a con- 

tinually larger use of cheques relatively to money. Everywhere the use of banking 
devices is increasing much more rapidly than the volume of money. .Even in 
England, where cheques have been used for so long a time, the volume of deposits 
is still increasing. In Canada and Germany it is mcreasing much faster. In 
Continental Europe, Japan, India and other backward countries there is vast 
room for the expansion of deposit banking for many decades to come. On 
the whole, with the growth of the material prosperity of the world and especiallv 
in consideration of the fact that many countries are still far behind the English- 
speaking races in the use of cheques, it may reasonably be expected that banking 
deposits of the world, as a whole, will grow at a very rapid rate in the immediate 
future ; though in countries hke England, where banking institutions have been 
in existence for a long time, the rate of further growth might be slow. Even if the 
rate of growth of the world’s metallic currencies becomes comparatively slower in 
the near future, it does not appear hkely that the rate of the growth of banking 
deposits will diminish to any appreciable extent. The rate of their velocity is 
also likely to increase. We have corroborative testimony in the statistics of 
Clearing Houses. The clearings show a more rapid rate of increase than deposits, 
indicating clearly that the use of cheques is growing faster than the deposits 
against which they are drawn and that the activity of the deposits is increas- 
mg. On the whole, there is no doubt that banking deposits and their activity are 
likely to grow at a more rapid rate than the volume of business. So long as the 
rate of growth of business does not overtake that of banking deposits, prices are 
likely to continue to increase. 

rrofessor ndier’s 322. Professor Irving Fisher in a paper published in the “ American Econo- 

mical Beview,” of September 1912, has given details of some elaborate calcula- 
tions made by him regarding recent percentage rates of the annual growth of 
money, deposits, velocity of money, activity of deposits and the volume of trade, 
etc., and has shown that the factors afiecting the price level of the world, as a 
whole, are making for a rise of prices in the future. The following table 
embodies the result of his calculations : — 


Eecekt peecestage Bates op gbowth peb anihim op 


Countries. 

j 

Money in country .t 

Bank deposits.* 

Eelative deposits. 

Col. 3 divided by 2. 

Money. 

Deposits. 

Velocity of money. 

Activity ot deposits. 

Price level. 1 

1 

Volume of trade. 

Money expenditures. 

Cheque expenditures. 

Total expenditures. 

Tot.')] valupH bought. 

English-speaking . 

4-8 

1 

26-0 

1 

' 5-4 

3-5 ’ 8 1 

i 

i 

0 

1 

2i 

5 ! 

4 

8 

! 7i 

Continental Europe 

6-2 

2-9 

5 

2 , 8 1 

0 i 

1 

2 

6 1 

2 

9 

4 6 ' 8 

and Japan. 





] 

1 



1 



; i 

Other countries 

1-7 

•3 

•2 

i H 

0 1 

0 

2 

8 i 


9J* 

1-3 i 10 

All gold standard 

14-7 

29-2 

2-0 

2J 8 

i 1 

0 

1 2 

] 

3 

8 

7 , 7i 

countries. I 

i 




i 

1 


! 

1 



1 


* In billions of dollars. 

* In billions of dollars ; information incomplete. 

’ In the absence of date for deariugs, the rate of growth of cheque expendituras is taken as o.-jual to the percentage 
growth of deposits. 
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323. Professor Fisher says that the chief discrepancies in the table are 
doubtless in the figure showing the rate of activity of deposits, but there is no 
doubt that deposits subject to cheques are increasing with the greatest rapidity 
in Canada and Germany and least in Great Britain. Notwithstanding the dis- 
crepancies in these tables, it is clear (1) that deposits are increasing far more 
rapidly than money, a fact of great significance in the future movements of 
prices, and (2) that the volume of trade is increasing in all important countries 
at a lesser rate than deposits. 

324. Professor Irving Fisher, in discussing the future trend of the general price p?*j,er 

level, concludes : “ In view of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the 

rise in prices should contiuue in the future for at least a generation. This 
does not, of course, mean that a rise will occur in every individual 
year. On the contrary, the upward movement, for reasons given elsewhere, is 
likely to be interrupted every decade or so by a crisis like that of 1907. A 
restoration of the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 
boom, and a boom is the incubation period for a crisis. No upper limit is 
assigned to the possible rate of rise of prices, for the reason that we can never 
know when new and rich mines will be discovered or when someone will find a 
paying method of extracting gold from the Southern clays or even from sea water. 

We conclude, then, that prices are almost sure to continue to rise in the next 
decade or two, probably as fast on the average as 2 per cent, per annum.” 

325. Sir George Paish, Editor of the “ Statist,” thinks that there will be no sy George Paish on 

, ,, . , , , , , ., , , , the future level ol 

fall in the cost of living for some time to come, and that possibly there may be a prices, 
further advance. “ At the moment,” he says, “ the consuming power of the world 
per head of population is greater than it has ever previously been, and as the 
credit of practically every country is at high-water mark, and the lending 
. countries are willing to find great amounts of capital for the borrowing nations^ 
there is likely to be no diminution in the rate of consumption. Indeed, there 
may be an endeavour to increase consumption more rapidly than production, 
and a still higher range of prices may result. Nevertheless, if peace is maintain- 
ed, lower prices will ultimately result from the influx of capital and labour into 
the food-producing countries. The mileage of new railways, now under construc- 
tion in the food-lands, is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx 
of settlers is on a vast scale. During the preliminary stages of railway construe, 
tion, the building of farm houses, the laying out of towns, the making of roads, 
etc., consumption increases more rapidly than production ; this is the stage in 
which we are at present, but at a later stage, when many of the new railways will 
be finished and a much larger proportion of the labourers will be free to devote 
their energies to production, the latter will increase more rapidly than consump- 
tion Still, having regard to the great output of gold, to the distance 

from the world’s markets of the new lands still available for settlement, and to 
the probable condition of credit, it seems improbable that prices will even 
then fall to anything like the level they reached in the nineties, when the 
adverse factors in the situation were so many and so cogent.” 

326. It is not perhaps easy to accept Professor Fisher’s calculation of the 
probable annual rate of increase in the world’s general price level. But so far as 
India is concerned, it seems to be safe to conclude that the rise of prices is likely 
to continue for some time to come. At any rate it is hardly likely to fall. An 
analysis of the factors affecting prices, whether confined to India or pervading 
the whole world, shows that leaving out of account exceptional movements, both 
up and down, in exceptional times of famine and commercial crisis, the present 
general price level will be maintained, if not raised. 



Meets of the Rise of Prices. 


importance of the 
qnestion. 


Effect on debtor and 
creditor eonntrics. 


Effect on an 
agrienitural 
country. 


327. The probable effect of the rise of prices on India, as a whole, and on 
the different sections of the community consisting of land-owners, cultivators, 
traders, persons engaged in small industries, wage-earners and professional 
classes, is a question of great importance, ^he solution of which is beset with 
special difficulties. 

328. It has often been a matter of grave doubt whether the welfare of a 
country, as a whole, is furthered by a rapid rise in general prices. The ques- 
tion depends on the general economic condition of the country itself. A 
debtor country, which has large foreign obligations to meet by the export of 
a part of its produce, benefits when the price of such produce rises, inasmuch 
as it is able to discharge its foreign obligations by the export of a smaller 
proportion of its commodities: while a creditor country, which obtains, in 
return for its investments in other countries, food-stuffs, raw materials and 
manufactures from those countries, would lose, if prices rise, inasmuch as it 
would get in payment of its dues a smaller quantity of such commodities. 

329. It is sometimes held that, on the whole, the greater portion of the com- 
munity is benefited by falling prices. This would, however, apply to a country 
in the van of industrial progress and not to an agricultural country like 
India; and even in the case of an industrial country it is doubtful whether 
too much stress is not laid on -the immediate effects of the change without 
considering the ultimate results. There can hardly be any doubt that in an 
agricultural country like India, rising prices would be beneficial to the 
country as a whole. A country, which produces enough food-grains and raw 
materials to leave a surplus available for other countries, would undoubtedly 
gain, because it would get from other countries a larger value for the commo- 
dities which it exports. The different sections of the community would, how- 
ever, be affected in different ways. The cultivator who holds his land at a 
fixed rent would benefit; but the landlord, who is under a prolonged engage- 
ment for his revenue with Government or some other land-owner and does not 
cultivate his lands on his own account and is not able to raise the rents payable 
by his tenants fari passu with the rise in prices, would suffer. Other con- 
sumers would also suffer, unless their income increases as fast as their cost of 
living. It is especially in agricultural countries that the position of the day 
labourers, who form the majority of wage-earners, is one of recurring jeo- 
pardy, and, unless their wages rose as quickly as their cost of living, their 
sufferings would be enhanced. Living, as they do, near the margin of sub- 
sistence, they gain little when the season is favourable, whether they be paid 
in kind or coin. In bad times, when employment is scarce, their sufferings 
know no bounds. The only salvation of the labouring classes lies, therefore, 
in an increase in the demand for labour and an increase in the general level 
of wages, not only corresponding to the increase in their cost of living, but 
also large enough to provide for a margin to enable them to tide over special 
periods of distress when it is difficult for them to find employment. If, how- 
ever, the total number of the population engaged on agriculture is largely in 
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excess of the number of persons with fixed income, and if the wages of 
labourers rise more rapidly than the cost of living, which has been the case 
in India, as shown in Chapter XIII, a rise of prices cannot but lead to general 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 

330. Rising prices generally promote speculation and extravagance, in- 
crease consumption, especially of luxuries, and, therefore, stimulate produc- 
tion. In an industrial country, the employers of labour would, therefore, 
reap an advantage from prices rising more quickly than the cost of raw 
material and labour, but wage and salary-earners would suffer, as their wages 
would not rise with the rise of prices. A rise of prices is thus reasonably 
certain in such a country to become a period of unrest, discontent, agitation, 
strikes, riots and rebellions. 

331. Thus even in the same country, different sections of the community Different sections of 
would be affected in different ways by a rise of prices. Capitalists who have affected in different 
made their investments in securities carrying fixed rates of interest, pension- 

ers, public and private employes on fixed salaries, and the professional classes 
who depend for their income upon customary fees would be adversely affected 
in every community by a rise in general prices. Wage-earners would also 
suffer unless their wages rise as much as their cost of living. Producers, on 
the other hand, would gain, because the cost of production is not likely to in- 
crease as quickly as that of the commodities produced. 

332. In discussing the effects of the rise of prices in India, it is proposed «i«<'s<ion to be 

r „ ^ . „ . / \ ^ IV examined trom three 

to examine the question from three different points of view : — (1) the effect points of view, 
on India as a whole ; (2) the effect on the different sections of the community ; 
and (3) the effect in the different economic tracts or circles into which India 
has been divided. 


Effect on the Country as a Whole. 

333. India is a debtor country with large foreign obligations. She has to mdia a debtor 
make heavy remittances to England every year to meet her liabilities there. 

These consist of (1) interest on the share of her national debt which has been 
raised in England and on the large amount which has been borrowed in Eng- 
land for the construction of railways and irrigation w'orks, (2) the cost of 
stores of various kinds required by the Government of India, (3) the furlough 
allowances, pensions and gratuities of officers who have served in India, (4) 
the expenditure incurred by the British Government for enlisting and train- 
ing troops for service in India, and (5) the charges of the India Office. 

These constitute the Home charges. Besides these, she is also liable for the 
interest on the sums invested through private channels in tea and coffee 
plantations, in jute and other factories and in mining and other enterprises. 
Remittances have also to be made on account of the savings invested outside 
India of foreign merchants, bankers, lawyers and Government officers living in 
India and the foreign steam-ships employed in carrying the great bulk of 
India’s coasting trade. All these obligations are discharged by the export of 
food-grains and raw materials produced in India. These exports have also 
to pay for the manufactured and other goods which are imported from other 
countries into India for consumption, and the freight thereof. 

334. The rise of prices in recent years has enabled India to discharge her nsect of higher 
foreign liabilities by the export of a proportionately smaller quantity of her evpo'rts^Md'***** 
produce. The following statement shows the declared values of about 99 per'^P'”*®- 
cent, of the total exports from India (excluding Burma), year by year, from 
1890-1&91 to 1911-12, and their values calculated at the average prices which 
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prevailed during the basic period, 1890-91 to 1894-95, as well as the difference 
between these two : — 


[ In lakhs of Rupees.] 


EXPORTS (ABOUT 99% OF TOTAL). ! IMPORTS (ABOUT 84% OF TOTAL). 


Yeab. 

Valtte ttr EACH Yeab. 

! 

1 Increase -f- 
Decrease — 

Value m each Yeab. 

Increase -f- 
Decrease — 

As declared. 

At average 
rate of basic 
period. 

As declared. 

At average 
rate of basic 
period. 

1890-91 . 


89,42 

'■ 94,18 

—4,76 

54,07 

53,10 

+97 

1891-92 . 


96,99 

. 1,00,91 

—3,92 

50,71 

61,20 

—49 

1892-93 . 

• 

96,32 

94,31 

+2,01 

47,32 

48,61 

—1,29 

1893-94 . 


97,66 

93,77 

+3.89 

59,32 

58,30 

+1,02 

1894-95 . 


97,03 

94,25 

+2,78 

56,17 

56,38 

—21 

Average 

• 

9548-4 

9548-4 

-- 

5351-8 

5351-8 


1895-96 . 


1,02,65 

99,28 

+3,37 

52,40 

52,72 

—32 

1896-97 . 


93,98 

90,04 

+3,94 

57,51 

57,64 

—13 

1897-98 . 


88,74 

92,62 

—3,88 

57,07 

59,38 

—2,31 

1898-99 . 


1,01,57 

1,09,23 

—7,66 

53,07 

58,65 

—5,58 

1899-00 - 


99,20 

1,04,03 

~ 

—4,83 

.. . 

58,45 

62,23 

—3,78 ‘ 

Average 

• 

97,23 

99,04 

00 

1 

55,70 

58,12 

-2,42 

1900-01 . 


98,16 

94,24 

+3,92 

66,21 

65,59 

+62 

1901-02 . 


1,14,61 

1,13,63 

+98 

67,17 

68,45 

—1,28 

1902-03 . 


1,14,51 

1,14,66 

—15 

62,26 

64,46 

—2,20 

1903-04 . 


' 1,38,46 

1,35,13 

-f-3,33 

63,93 

64,88 

—95 

1904-05 . 


1,42,89 

1,39,09 

+3,80 

75,67 

74,66 

+1,01 

Average 

• 

1,21,73 

1,19,35 

+2,38 

67,05 

67,61 

—56 

1905-06 


1,47,74 

1,32,56 

+15,18 

81,99 

79,24 

+2,75 

1906-07 . 


1,63,49 

1,32,77 

+30,72 

86,76 

81,53 

+5,23 

1907-08 . 


1,61,50 

1,34,60 

+26,90 

1,03,11 

90,82 

+12,29 

1908-09 . 


1,41,97 

1,23,01 

+18,96 

97,12 

87,50 

+9,62 

1909-10 . 


1,73,35 

1,48,51 

+24,84 

96,50 

90,27 

+ 6:23 

Average 

• 

1,57,61 

1,34,29 

+23,32 

93,10 

85,87 

+7,23 

1910-11 . 

. 

1,90,25 

1,48,13 

+42,12 

1,02,93 

95,07 

+7,86 

1911-12 . 

• 

2,01,91 

1,53,33 

+48,58 

1,04,54 

93,22 

+11,32 

335. Had the price level 

remainec 

the same as at the standard period, 


India would have got for her exports only the amounts shown in the above 
table as the value at average rates of the basic period,” otherwise called 
calculated values.” Owing to the rise of prices she has gained on 99 per cent, 
of her exports, the amounts shown in the table as the differences between these 
calculated values and those declared in the bills of entry. On the other 
hand, India has also to pay more for her imports in consequence of the rise 
of prices. The statement given above also shows the declared and cal- 
culated values of about 84 per cent, of the imports into India as well as the 
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differences between the two, which represent the increased payments which 
India has to make on account of her imports in consequence of the rise in 
prices. The values of only 99 and 84 per cent, of the total exports and im- 
ports, respectively, have been calculated at the average prices of the basic 
period, because it was possible to ascertain the quantities of exports and 
imports in the case of only those percentages of the goods and not of all 
classes of goods exported and imported. Assuming, however, that prices of 
the remaining 1 and 16 per cent, of the exports and imports, respectively, have 
risen at the same rate as the great bulk of the exports and imports for which 
it is possible to ascertain the quantities and to calculate values at the prices 
of the basic period, the gain and loss on the total exports and imports would 
amount to the figures shown in the table given below. The difference be- 
tween the total gain on the exports and the total loss on the imports is the 
net gain to India as a whole in consequence of the rise of prices. 

[ In lakhs of Rupees.] 



Average Anitoai, 
Declared Values 

Average Anitual 
Calculated Values 

Gain -]-, Loss — 

Of commo- 
dities of 
which quan- 
tities are 
recorded. 

j For whole 
of exports 
and imports. 

Of commo- 
dities of 
which quan- 
tities are 
recorded. 

1 

For whole of 
exports and 
imports. 

1 

Difierence 
between 
columns 3 
and 5. 

Average 
annual net 
gain. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

1895-96 to 1899-00— 

i 






Total Exports . 

97,23 

98,70 

99,04 

1 

1,00,54 

—1,84 

• « 

Total Imports 

1 

55,70 

66,62 

58,12 1 

69,52 

1 

-f2,90 

1,06 

1900-01 to 1904-05— 



i 




i 

Total Exports . 

1,21,73 

1,23,55 

1,19,35 ; 

1,21,14 

-f2,41 

• • 

Total Imports 

67,05 

80,24 

67,61 

80,92 

1 

-f68 

3,09 

1905-06 to 1909-10— 







Total Exports . 

1,57,61 

1,59,97 

1,34,29 

i 1,36,30 

-i-23,67 

* . 

Total Imports 

93,10 

1,15,48 

85,87 

1,06,48 

—9,00 

14,67 

1910-11 and 1911-12— 

1 

i 






Total Exports . 

i 1,96,08 

1,99,07 

1,50,73 

1,53,02 

-f 46,05 


Total Imports 

1,03,73 

1 

1,28,14 

94,14 

1 

1,16,28 

—11,86 

34,19 


336. India as a whole has thus gained, by the rise in the prices of her net o** exports 
exports, annually Rs. 1,06,00,000 during 1895-96 to 1899-1900, Rs. 3,09,00,000 ***** '“p®'**- 
during 1900-01 to 1904-05, Rs. 14,67,00,000 during 1905-06 to 1909-10 and 

Rs. 34,19,00,000 during 1910-11 and 1911-12. 

337. The popular belief in India is that the rise of prices is detrimental Popular opinion of 
to the interests of the country as a whole. This is because those who form on tato*^ua*cK® 
public opinion in India are the educated classes who are either landlords or 

persons depending for their income on securities, shares, etc., or are members 
of the learned professions dependent for their income upon customary fees. 
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or are employes on fixed salaries in Government or private service. If 
incomes and prices vary irregularly, as they do in actual practice, the man 
whose income does not rise as fast as the prices of goods will find himself worse 
off than before, while the man whose income being derived from the sale of 
commodities rises with every rise in the price of his commodities, will find 
his material position changed for the better. In framing an estimate of 
the comparative effects of a rise of prices on the general welfare, one 
■must, therefore, take into account the numerical strength of the classes 
whose receipts and expenditure being variable adjust themselves, more . 
or less, rapidly to the altered value of money, and of the classes whose 
incomes being fixed are adjusted only after considerable friction and 
delay. In India, the number of persons dependent on the land for their 
'ncome form 60 0 per cent, of the total population; agricultural labourers, 
'3-3 per cent.; industrial and commercial classes, 181 per cent.; general 
labourers (not agricultural), 2-3 per cent.; professional classes, 1-6 per cent.; 
public servants, 1-2 per cent.; domestic servants, 1-5 per cent.; and other 
occupations, 2-0 per cent. The prosperity of India depends, therefore, largely 
on the prosperity of those who are dependent on agriculture for their subsist- 
ence, and not so much on that of the professional classes and public and 
private servants who form only a microscopic minority of the population. 
Those who hold that rising prices have been detrimental to the interests of 
India as a whole, generally urge that rising prices have increased the indebt- 
edness of the agriculturists and that there has been no increase in the savings 
of the population, whose material position cannot, therefore, be said to have 
improved. It will be shown later on that agricultural indebtedness has not, 
as a matter of fact, increased. In any case, the rise of prices cannot be said 
to have contributed to the increase, if there has been any. Eather, it has acted 
as a check against increasing indebtedness. There is also little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there has been no increase in the savings of the 
people. On the other hand, an enormous increase in the absorption of gold 
and silver in India during the last 10 or 15 years bears eloquent testimony to 
the growth of prosperity of India. Again, the material welfare of 
a country does not depend so much on the quantity of the precious metals 
which it accumulates as on the comforts which it is able to enjoy and on an 
equitable distribution of the means of such enjoyment. 

mentioned above, a noticeable sign of an improvement in the 
material position of India is the astounding increase in her power of absorb- 
ing the precious metals, whether in the shape of jewellery or plates or in 
hoards. The following table shows the net absorption of gold and silver in 
India during the period under enquiry, i.e., the net imports of gold and silver 
in India, the amount of gold held in the currency and other reserves and the 
amounts of silver which have gone to increase the volume of rupee circulation. 
The net absorption of gold has been taken at the net imports 'plus the total 
production of gold in India, less the amounts held in the Currency and other 
reserves. No deduction has been made on account of sovereigns which have 
gone into circulation in the country. It has not been possible to ascertain 
the total amount of these, and as it> cannot be large, the omission does 
not affect the question under consideration to any appreciable extent The 
net absorption of silver has been taken at the net imports less the amounts 
which have gone to sweU the volume of the rupee circulation. The total 
amount of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve years 
1900 to 1911 amounted to £116,000,000 of gold and 1,600,000 000 tolL of 
silver against £27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas, respectivelv, in the twelve 
years prior to 1900. ’ 
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Absorption of Gold in India. 


[ In millions ot pounds sterling.] 


Ybae. 

1 

Net annual 
addition to 
the stock of 
the country. 


Held in 
mints and 

Net peogeessive absoeption. 

1 

i Absorption 
of the 
year. 

Progressive 
total of 
additions 
to the ctock. 

Government 
treasuries 
and Currency 
and Gold 
Standard 
Reserves. 

Sovereigns. 

Other coins 
and bullion. 

Total. 

1873-74 . 

1 

1 





1 

1874-75 . 


3 




3 

2 

1875-76 . 

1 

4 




4 

1 

1876-77 . 

-• 

4 



•• 

4 


1877-78 . 

1 

5 



• 

5 

1 

1878-79 . 

-1 

4 

.. 


•• 

4 

-1 

1879-80 . 

1 

5 



•• 

5 

1 

1880-81 . 

3 

8 

•• 


•• 

8 

3 

1881-82 . 


12 




12 

4 

1882-83 . 

4 

16 


Detail' not available. 

16 

4 

1883-84 . 

4 

20 




20 

4 

1884-85 . 

4 

24 


Details not available. 

24 

4 

1885-86 . 

2 

26 




26 

2 

1886-87 . 

2 

28 



* • 

28 


1887-88 . 

2 

30 




30 

3 

1888-89 . 

2 

32 


* * 


32 

2 

1889-90 . 

3 

35 




35 

3 

1890-91 . 

5 

40 




40 

5 

1891-92 , 

2 

42 




42 

2 

1892-93 . 

—1 

41 




41 

-1 

1893-94 . 

1 

42 




42 

1 

1894-95 . 

—2 

40 



* 

40 

_2 

1895-96 . 

2 

42 




42 

2 

1896-97 . 

3 

45 




45 

3 

1897-98 . 

o 

50 



>• 

50 

5 

1898-99 . 

6 

56 

2 



54 

4 

1899-00 

8 

64 




57 

3 

1900-01 . 

2 

66 

7 

1 

58 

59 

1- 2 

1901-02 . 

3 

69 

7 

2 

60 

62 

3 

1902-03 . 

8 

77 

10 

4 

63 

67 

5 

1903-04 . 

9 

86 

11 

1 

7 

68 

75 

8 

1904-05 . 

9 

95 


10 

74 

84 

9 

1905-06 . 

3 

98 

4 i 

1 

14 

80 

94 

10 

1906-07 . 

12 

110 

4 ' 

1 

19 

87 

106 

12 

1907-08 . 

13 

123 

3 j 

26 ! 

94 

120 

14 

1908-09 . 

5 

128 

-- 

30 

98 

128 

8 

1909-10 . 

16 

144 

6 ; 

33 

105 

ns 

10 

1910-11 . 

18 

162 

6 ! 

41 

115 

156 

IS 

1911-12 . 

27 

189 

16 

49 

•2i 

173 

17 
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Statement showing the absorption of Silver — Rupees and Bullion. 

[ Omitting 00,00,000] 


■ 

Stock of 
rupees 
at tke 
commence- 
ment of 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas). 

« 

Net 
coinage 
of rupees 
during 
the yeao: 
(rupees or 
tolas). 

Deduct 
Net 
esports 
of rupees 
during 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas). 

Total 
(col. 2 
& col. 3 
— col. 4) 
(rupees or 
tolas). 

Stock of 
rupees at 
the end of 
the year 
(rupees or) 
tolas). 

Absorption 
of rupees 
during 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas). 

Absorption 
of silver 
bullion 
during 
the year 
(tolas) 
as in the 
statement 
below). 

Total 
absorption 
of sflver 
during 
the year 
(tolas). 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1885-86 

1,09 

9 


1,18 

1,13 

5 

2 

7 

1886-87 

1,13 

5 

. . 

1,18 

1,11 

7 

3 

10 

1887-88 

1,11 

8 


1,19 

1,11 

8 

—1 

7 

1888-89 

1,11 

7 


1,18 

1,12 

6 

3 

9 

1889-90 

1,12 

7 


1,19 

1,17 

2 

3 

5 

1890-91 

1,17 

12 

, , 

1,29 

1,20 

9 

2 

11 

1891-92 

1,20 

6 


1,26 

1,26 

. . 

4 

4 

1892-93 

1,26 

10 

, , 

1,36 

1,38 

—2 

1 

—1 

1893-94 

1,38 

8 

* , 

1,46 

1,36 

10 

11 

21 

1894-95 

1,36 


1 

1,35 

1,30 

5 

8 

13 

1895-96 

1,30 

. . 


1,30 

1,28 

2 

8 

10 

1896-97 

1,28 

—1 

1 

1,26 

1,20 

6 

8 

14 

1897-98 

1,20 

—1 

, * 

1,19 

1,20 

—1 

13 

12 

1898-99 

1,20 


2 

1,18 

1,15 

3 

8 

11 

1899-00 

1,15 

—1 

1 

1,13 

1,12 

1 

5 

6 

1900-01 

1,12 

9 

1 

1,20 

1,20 


—1 

— i 

1901-02 

1,20 

8 

•• 

1,28 

1,37 

—9 

8 

—1 

190'2-03 

1,37 

—2 

1 

1,34 

1,27 

7 

10 

17 

1903-04 

1,27 

5 

1 

1,31 

1,29 

2 

13 

Ic 

1904-05 

1,29 

12 

1 

1,40 

1,32 

8 

14 

22 

1905-06 

1,32 

10 

1 

1,41 

1,42 

__1 

8 

7 

1906-07 

1,42 

24 

1 

1,65 

1,60 

5 

16 

21 

1907-08 

1,60 

23 

, * 

1,83 

1,86 

-3 

13 

10 

1908-09 

1,86 


, * 

1,86 

1,92 

-6 

22 

16 

1909-10 

1,92 


1 

1,91 

1,90 

1 

19 

20 

1910-11 

1,90 


2 

1,88 

1,86 

2 

18 

20 

1911-12 

1,86 

—1 

1 

1,84 

1,80 

4 

10 

14 


Siatemeixt showing the absorption of Silver — Bullion. 

[ Omitting 00,000] 



Imports 
of silver. 

Exports 
of silver. 

Net imports 
of silver. 

Net imports 
converted 
into rupee 
fineness. 

Net coinage 
of rupee 
and small 
silver. 

Absorption 
of silver 
bullion. 





Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Tolas. 

Tolas. 

Tolas. 

1885-86 




. . 



11,84 

9,83 


1886-87 




. . 

. . 

2,51 


4,56 

2,74 

1887-88 




3,79 

51 

3,28 

9.54 

10,32 

—78 

1888-89 



• 

3,78 

54 

3,24 

9,43 

6,80 

2,63 

1889-90 




4,39 

53 

3,86 

11,23 

8,24 

2,99 

1890-91 




6,62 

47 

5,15 

14,98 


1,91 

1891-92 




3,81 

58 

3,23 


5,36 


1892-93 




5,42 

87 

4,55 

13,24 

12,51 

73 

1893-94 




6,03 

60 

5,43 


4,61 

11,19 

1894-95 




2,95 

5 

2,90 

8,44 

3 

8,41 

1895-96 




3,13 

30 

2,83 




1896-97 



• 

3,37 

55 

2,82 


/ 

8,13 

1897-98 




6,44 

1,84 


13,38 

38 


1898-99 




4,74 

1,84 


8,44 

37 


1899-(X) 




4,90 

2,66 

2,24 

6,52 

1,32 


1900-01 




6,27 

1,00 

5,27 

15,33 

16,93 

—60 

1901-02 




6,34 

2,31 


11,73 

3,82 


1902-03 




7,37 " 

2,80 

4,57 


3,25 


1903-04 




. 10,12 

1,98 

8,14 


11,15 

12,53 

1904-05 




9,58 

1,92 

7,66 

22,29 

7,81 

14,48 

1905-06 




8,76 

4 

8,72 

25,37 

16,88 

8,49 

1906-07 




12,32 

2 


39,12 

23,38 

15,74 

1907-08 




10,18 

25 

9,93 

28,89 


13,19 

1908-09 




8,17 

69 

7,48 

21,76 

24 

21,52 

1909-10 




7,38 

76 

6,62 

19,26 

11 

19,15 

1910-11 




6,77 

63 

6,14 

17,86 


17,66 

1911-12 




6,94 

3,23 

3,71 

10,79 

30 

10,49 
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339. The progress and prosperity of India as a whole is also apparent 
from an examination of the declared values of the trade between 1890-91 and trade. 
1911-12, as shown in the statement below. 


Statement showing the growth of Exports from and Imports into India excluding Burma, 


[ In lakhs of Rupees.] 


[ „ -r -vr Increase due to 

1 Ueclared Values. Index Numbers. Rise in Prices. 


Years. 



Exports. 

Imports. 1 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1890-91 . . . • 

90,63 

62,16 I 

1 

1,52,79 

93 

100 


— 5-1 

+ 1-9 

— 2-6 

1891-92 .... 

98,19 

59,26 ' 

1,57,45 

102 

95 

99 

— 3-9 

— -9 

— 2-9 

1892-93 .... 

97,72 

55,80 

1,53,52 

101 

90 

97 

4- 2-0 

— 2-6 

+ -6 

1893-94 .... 

99,09 

68,55 

1,67,64 

102 

no 

105 

+ 4-1 

+ 1-9 

+ 3-2 

1894-95 .... 

98,44 

65,67 

1,64,11 

102 

105 

103 

-f 2-9 

— -3 

+ 1-7 

Average 

96,81 

62,29 

1,59,10 

100 

100 

100 



1895-96 . . . ■ 

1,04,14 

63,56 

1,67,70 

107 

102 

105 

+ 3-3 

— -2 

+ 2-0 

1896-97 . . . • 

95,36 

68,41 

1,63,77 

98 

no 

103 

-f 4-3 

— -3 

+ 2-5 

1897-98 . . . • 

90,10 

67,06 

1,57,16 

93 

108 

99 

— 4-2 

-3-4 

— 4-1 

1898-99 .... 

1,03,09 

63,92 

1,67,01 

107 

103 

105 

— 7-0 

— 9-2 

— 7-9 

1899-00 . . . • 

1,00,80 

70,16 

1,70,96 

104 

113 

107 

— 4-7 

— 6-1 

— 5-2 

Average 

98,70 

66,62 

1,65,32 

102 



107 

104 

— 19 

— 4-3 

— 2-7 

1900-01 .... 

99,91 

76,56 

1,76,47 

103 

123 

111 

+ 41 

+ 1-4 

+ 2-9 

1901-02 .... 

1,16,38 

79,52 

1,95,90 

121 

128 

123 

4- 0-8 

— 1-4 

— -2 

1902-03 . '. 

1,16,53 

75,68 

1,92,21 

121 

121 

121 

— 0-1 

— 3-5 

— 1-4 

1903-04 .... 

1,40,14 

78,41 

2,18,55 

145 

126 

137 

4- 2-4 

— 1-5 

+ 1-1 

1904-05 .... 

1,44,81 

91,02 

2,35,83 

149 

146 

148 

4- 2-6 

+ 1-3 



+ 2-2 

Average 

1,23,55 

80,24 

2,03,79 

128 

129 

128 

4- 1-9 

— -8 

+ -9 

1905-06 .... 

1,49,84 

99,82 

2,49,68 

155 

160 

157 

4-11-4 

+ 3-4 

+ 8-4 

1906-07 .... 

1,65,71 

1,07,61 

2,73.32 

171 

173 

172 

4-23-0 

+ 6-3 

+ 16-7 

1907-08 .... 

1,64,00 

1,29,34 

2,93,34 

170 

208 

184 

4-19-9 

+ 13-5 

+ 17-3 

1908-09 .... 

1,44,55 

1,21,94 

2,66,49 

149 

196 

168 

4-15-3 

+ 10-9 

-f'lS’O 

1909-10 , . . . 

1,75,76 

1,18,68 

2,94,44 

181 

190 

185 

-H16-5 

+ 6-9 

+ 13*0 

, Average 

1,59,97 

1,15,48 

2,75,45 

165 

- 

185 

173 

4^173 

+ 8-4 

+13-8 

1910-11 .... 

1,93,24 

1,26,52 

3,19,76 

200 

203 

201 

4-28-3 

+ 8-7 

i +20-5 

1911-12 .... 

2,04,90 

1,29,76 

3,34,66 

212 

208 

210 

4-31-7 

+ 12-6 

+23-5 

Average 

1,99,07 

1,28,14 

3,27,21 

206 

206 

206 

+300 

+107 

i +220 


340. Compared with the average of the quinquennium, 1890-91 to 
1894-95, the growth of both exports and imports in the quinquennium, 1895-96 
to 1899-1900, was not very large. The widespread famine of 1897-98 caused a 
heavy decline in the exports in 1896-97 and 1897-98. As a result of the im- 
poverished condition of the people and a consequent decrease in their 
purchasing power, there was a decline in the imports also in 1898-99. On 
the whole, the value of the total trade in the quinquennium exceeded that 
of the previous quinquennium by 4 per cent., the increase in the exports 
being 2 per cent, and in the imports 7 per cent. The increase in the value of 
both exports and imports was more than accounted for by an increase in 
the volume of the trade. As regards the effect of variations in prices, there 
was an actual decrease in the declared values of 1-9 per cent, in the exports 
and of 4-3 per cent, in the imports, due to a fall in prices. In 1900-01, the 
export trade was dull, as a consequence of the famine which prevailed in that 
vear in a considerable part of India, but the import trade developed substan- 
tially. It was in 1901-02 that both the import and export trade began to 


urcwth ol consump' 
tlon of articles of 
Injury imported 
from foreign 
countries. 
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develop remarkably, though in the next year there was a decline of 5-5 per 
cent, in the import trade. Since that year, neglecting temporary fluctuations 
in the import trade and a serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent., compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that year, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent, and 63 per cent., respectively, the 
increase in the total trade being 71 per cent. The rise has been greatest 
during the last seven years, during which it has amounted to 42 per cent, in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade. In the quinquennium end- 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding increases were only 25 per cent., 21 per 
cent, and 23 per cent., respectively, as compared with the previous quinquen- 
nium. Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of both export and import trade has grown immensely, and this cannot but 
be taken as a sign of great progress. 

341. The general conclusion, which may be formed from this statement, 
showing the declared and calculated values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-borne trade of India has increased to a very great 
extent during the last decade, and that this increase in trade and prosperity 
is due, in a large measure, to a rise in the price of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce. 

342. A more striking evidence of the material prosperity of India is 
afforded by its growing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 
probably considered as luxuries before, but have gradually come to be recog- 
nised as necessities. The following statement shows the growth of the im- 
ports of 12 such articles. As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
and the imports in every year are represented as percentages of the average 
imports of that period : — 


Statement shoicing the value of the imports of certain articles of Luxury and Convenience 

In India, excluding Burma. 

[ la lakbs of Bnpees.] 


Year. 

o 

g 

1 ^ 

'c 

1 S 

5 

1 ^ 

Tvoroscivi oil. j 

Cotton pioco goods. 

Silk goods. 

Woollon pioco goods. | 

Apparol. j 

Boots and slioos. 

Copper and j'ollow | 
niutal. j 

Matches. | 

(C 

e3 

O 

CiQ 

Botolnnts. j 

Galvanized iron- 1 

shoots. j 

p 

1890-91 

. ! 3,03 

2,15 

,23,61 

72 

1,34 

96 

13 

1,13 

22 

8 

36 

47 

.34 20 

1891-92 

. 2,23 

2,07 

21,71 

1,03 

1,23 

1,01 

12 

1,26 

27 

10 

35 

37 

31 77 

1892-93 

. i 2,14 

2,36 

19,79 

1,15 

1,12 

98 

11 

84 

28 

10 

28 

58 

2973 

1893-94 

. 1 2,39 

2,98 

25,83 

1,12 

1,48 

1,15 

12 

1,48 

28 

11 

41 

47 

37 

1894-95 

’ 2,52 

1,85 

26,35 

88 

1,29 

1,09 

12 

90 

30 

9 

47 

53 

36 39 

1895-96 

. i 2,80 

2,67 

19,50 

1,01 

1,10 

1,16 

13 

1,16 

29 

12 

35 

72 

31 Ol 

1896-97 

. i 2,81 

2,69 

23,52 

92 

1,28 

1,09 

11 

70 

21 

11 

38 

81 

34. 63 

1897-98 

. i 4,45 

3,38 

19,95 

71 

68 

81 

10 

87 

33 

11 

47 


32 43 

1898-99 

. I 3,61 

3,01 

21,78 

79 

95 

94 

12 

66 

30 

12 

58 

49 

33,3ri 

1899-00 

. 1 3,03 

3,10 

23,88 

68 

1,28 

1,02 

16 

29 

26 

14 

60 


34 QS 

1900-01 

. 1 5,16 

3,36 

23,60 

83 

1,50 

98 

15 

58 

32 

15 

59 

87 

3J^ 09 

1901-02 

. ! 5,47 

4,10 

26,74 

89 

1,48 

1,15 

15 

69 

35 

15 

56 

67 ' 

49 dO 

1902-03 

. i 4,55 

3,92 

25,03 

96 

1,02 

1,24 

18 

1,30 

36 

20 

55 

94 

40 9.% 

1903-04 

. i 5.46 

4,64 

25,29 

95 

1,49 

1,30 

20 

1,36 

38 

22 

50 

91 

49 70 

1904-05 

. 1 6,33 

5,03 

'30,72 

1,20 

2,15 

1,51 

26 

1,39 

39 

23 

67 

1,37 

nl 95 

1905-06 

. I 7,05 ■ 

4,25 

33,90 

1,07 

1,69 

1,54 

25 

85 

47 

26 

72 


.^3 16 

1906-07 

. i 8,09 

4,48 

32,33 

1,03 

1,23 

1,43 

21 

85 

50 

26 

1,10 

1,72 

n3 23 

1907-08 

. 1 8,54 

4,55 

38,55 

1,32 

1,80 

1,74 

28 

1,20 

60 

33 

1,01 

1^79 

61 71 

1908-CS 

. ; 10,17 

5,36 

28,73 

1,25 

1,88 

1,58 

26 

1,67 

62 

31 

77 

1^73 

n4 33 

I909-1C 

. I 10,63 

5,23 

30,86 

1,33 

1.43 

1,66 

29 

1,67 

66 

35 

84 

2^3 


1910-11 

. ' 12,21 

5,77 

35,26 

3,82 

2,23 

2,18 

34 

2,20 

69 

41 

1,02 

2,20 

66 33 

1911-12 

. ! 9,52 

6,34 

38,43 

1,60 

2,50 

2,46 

42 

1,63 

73 

49 

1,00 

2,72 

67',84 


.£! 

a 

il 


101 

or 

87 

111 

107 

91 

102 

95 

98 

103 

112 

125 
118 

126 
151 

156 

157 
182 
160 
168 
195 
200 


343. The consumption of most of the articles included in the statement 
is not confined to the well-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
among the masses. The increase in the consumption of these articles i.s 
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characteristic and interesting, and illustrates the remarkable increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a whole. No more conclusive evidence of a 
higher standard of living among the masses can be obtained than that 
afforded by the growth of the imports of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
and shoes, galvanised iron sheets, copper and yellow metal, matches, soaps, 
and betelnuts. 

344. A measure of the progress of India can also be obtained from the crowth of indiaa 
growth of its revenue under some of the most important heads, namely, Land - 

Eevenue, Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Registration. 

The following statement shows the revenue collected under these heads j'early 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 


Statement showing the growth of the Revenue of the Govermnent of India {excluding Burma) 

under certain important heads. 


[In lakhs of rupees.] 


■ — 

t 

Land 

Revenue. I 

L 

Salt. 

Stamps. 

Excise. 

Customs. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Registra- 

tion. 

1890-91 


21,80 ‘ 

8,36 

3,94 

4,53 

1,00 

1,55 

36 

1891-92 


21,70 

8,48 

4,13 

4.69 

1,01 

1.58 

40 

1892-93 


22.51 

8,49 

4,29 

4,77 

1,02 

1,61 

42 

1893-94 


23,18 j 

8,06 

4,35 

4,99 

1,16 

1,66 

41 

1894-95 


22,73 

8,55 

4.46 

5,15 

3,06 

1.72 

41 

1895-96 


23,43 

8,71 

4,56 

5,34 

4,09 

1,75 

42 

1896-97 


21,32 i 

8,28 

4.61 

5.19 

3,72 

1,79 

45 

1897-98 


22,78 . 

8,44 

4,67 

5,07 

3,87 

1,79 

48 

1898-99 


24,41 

8,94 

4,62 

5,28 

3,80 

1,82 

43 

1899-00 


22,57 

8,62 

4.70 

5,30 

3,84 

1,84 

42 

1900-01 


22,77 

8,82 

4,81 

5,37 

4,14 

1,87 

46 

1901-02 


23,81 

8,76 

4,94 

5,57 

4,77 

1,93 

46 

1902-03 


24,00 i 

9,09 

4.95 

6,06 

4,67 

1,98 

46 

1903-04 


25,03 

7,72 

5,08 

6,72 

4.63 

1,69 

47 

1904-05 


24,43 

7,87 

5.28 

7,30 

5,08 

1,76 

49 

1905-06 


24,14 

6,39 

5,52 

7,70 

5.23 

1,83 

52 

1906-07 


25,83 

6,37 

5,65 

8,08 

5,29 

1,98 

55 

1907-08 


24,20 

4,82 

5,99 

8.54 

6,15 

2,08 

60 

1908-09 

• 

25,54 

4,73 

6,14 

8,81 

6,01 

2,15 

63 

1909-10 


27,80 

4,77 

6.46 

9,04 

6,10 

2,15 

63 

1910-11 


27,27 

4,55 

6,83 

' 9.83 

8,27 

2,20 

62 

1911-12 


26,97 

4,87 

6,86 

10,68 

8,01 

2,29 

65 


345. The average annual Land Revenue collections in the last five years Growth of L*n4 
show an increase of Rs. 3,98,00,000 or 18 per cent, over the standard period. Revenue. . 
This increase in Land Revenue has been due partly to the increase in prices 
and partly to an increase in the area under cultivation. It will be shown in 
dealing with the question of the division of the profits of cultivation between 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government as the suprepie landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
a comparatively small part of the total increase which has accrued from trie 
rise of prices. In the greater part of Bengal and in portions of Madras, 

Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenue is fixed in perpetuity. In 
other parts, the assessments are periodical. In Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the ordinary term of settlement is thirty years, and in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, twenty years. During the term of settle- 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prices goes to the people. 

If, then, the Government share of the profits of cultivation has. as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs. 3,98,00,000, 
by how much more has the share of the people increased ? 


VOL. I. 


V 



Cirowth of 
eoBsamption of 
SaH. 


Cliowtii of Stamp 
BeTCBDe. 


Growth of Excise 
Bereone. 
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346. Salt Revenue was Rs. 8,36,00,000 in 1890-91, but fell to 
Rs. 4,87,00,000 in 1911-12, owing to successive reductions in the rate 
of duty made in 1903, 1905 and 1907, the details of which have been already 
given on page 37. The total quantity of salt consumed per head of the 
population in every succeeding quinquennium, as shown in the statement given 
below, is, therefore, a better index of the material condition of the people than 
the amount of the duty realised. These figures show that, compared with the 
standard period, the consumption per head of population increased by 5 per 
cent, in the quinquennium ending with 1904, by 20 per cent, in that ending 
with 1909, and that the present level is 26 per cent, higher. 


Statement shotving the Annual Consumption of Salt per head in British India [excluding Banna 

during the years 1890 — 1911. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

(In decimals of 
a maund.) 

Year. 

Quantity. 

(In decimals of 
a maund.) 

1890 

•1499 

1900 

•1587 

1891 

•1557 

1901 

•1560 

1892 

•1576 

1902 

•1588 

1893 

•1510 

1903 

•1638 

1894 

• 1-556 

1904 ... 

•1687 

Average 

•1540 

Average . 

•1612 

1895 

- 1.551 

1905 

•1744 

1896 

•1521 

1906 ... 

•1820 

1897 

•1536 

1907 • 

•1885 

1898 

•1557 

1908 

•1906 

1899 

•1553 

1909 

•1887 



Average . 

•1848 



1910 

•1881 



1911 

•1983 

Average . ^ 

•1554 

Average . 

•1932 


XoTE. — The total quantity of salt sold in a year and which paid full duty, as shown in the “ Statistics of British 
India,” Part TV (6), has been taken to be the total quantity consumed in the year, and from the census figures 
of 1891, 1901 and 1911, the population figures for the other years have been arrived at by interpolation. 

347. Stamp Revenue has increased from Rs. 3,94,00,000 in 1890-91 to 
Rs. 6,86,00,000 in 1911-12. The largest share of the revenue under this head 
is contributed by judicial stamps, which may be regarded as a payment for 
services rendered by costly judicial establishments maintained by Govern- 
ment, rather than as a tax in the proper sense of the word. Still it is a sign 
of prosperity of the people who indulge in the luxury of litigation. The 
revenue from non-judicial stamps has also been increasing, which is a fair 
indication of the growth of business in the country. It may be noted that 
in years of famine the revenue from court-fee stamps tends to fall because 
of the necessary self-denial in the pursuit of the luxury of litigation, while the 
revenue from non-judicial stamps increases owing to an increase of the neces- 
sity of borrowing to tide over the period of distress. 

348. Excise Revenue has increased from Rs. 4,53,00,000 in 1900-01 to 
Rs. 10,68,00,000 in 1911-12. The revenue is derived from intoxicating 
liquors and drugs and is levied in the form of duty on manufacture and of fees 
from licenses. It should, however, be noted that the growth of Excise 
Revenue is not so much due to an increase in the habit of drinking or in the 
use of intoxicating drugs, as to heavier taxation, the suppression of illicit 
traffic and the growth of population. The Government of India have 
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repeatedly pointed out that the available information tends strongly to nega- 
tive the presumption in some quarters that the growth of Excise Eevenue is 
an indication of a development of the drinking habit. The policy con- 
sistently pursued has been unmistakably that “ the growth of Excise 
Revenue is to be regarded as satisfactory only when it results from the sub- 
stitution of licit for illicit manufacture and sale and not from a general 
increase of consumption.” There has been no increase in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and drugs, but still there has been an increase in the revenue, 

Government restricting as far as possible the drinking habit by increase 
of taxation and other preventive measures. The conclusion that can be 
safely drawn from the growth of Excise Revenue is that there has been an 
increase in the purchasing power of the classes that consume intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, especially during the last decade. 

349. Customs Revenue should, it is obvious, rise with the growing srowtii of customs 
trade of the country and fluctuate according to the trade conditions of the 

year. In 1890-91, the total Customs Revenue was Rs. 1,00,00,000. In March . 

1894, the general import duties were imposed and cotton goods were included 
in the dutiable list in December of the same year. The duty on cotton cloth 
was, however, lowered from 5 to per cent, in February 1896, cotton twist 
and yarn being at the same time wholly exempted. By 1894-95, therefore, 

Customs Revenue rose to Rs. 3,06,00,000, and since then gradually to 
Rs. 8,01,00,000 in 1911-12, a part of the increase since 1910-11 being due to 
increased duties on silver, tobacco and petroleum. 

350. The Assessed Taxes (Income Tax) have increased from Rs. 1,55,00.000 Growth of receipts 
in 1890-91 to Rs. 2,29,00,000 in 1911-12, notwithstanding the exemption from 

the tax of incomes under Rs. 1,000 by Act XI of 1903 and the abolition by 
Act VI of 1902 of the Pandhari cess, a special income tax in the Central 
Provinces levied on incomes below Rs. 500. The receipts from income tax 
are obtained entirely from non-agricultural incomes and the growth of the 
revenue from this tax is an index of the prosperity of the classes who earn 
such incomes. 


351. The Registration Revenue amounted to Rs. 36,00,000 in 1890-91 and Growth of 
to Rs. 65,00,000 in 1911-12. This revenue is derived from the registration of Revenue, 
instruments of sale and mortgage of property, and of contracts. Though the 
revenue is comparatively small in amount, its growth is also an unmistak- 
able sign of progress. 

352. The growth of Post Office business, as indicated in the following Growth of Post 

statement, is another remarkable sign of the material progress of India, as a *^®*®®™^** 

whole. During the period under enquiry, the number of post offices has 

increased by 100 per cent., the number of post-cards by over 320 per cent., 
the number of letters by 136 per cent., the number of packets by 409 per cent., 
newspapers by 111 ‘per cent., and parcels by 457 per cent. The number of 
money orders has grown from 7,435,000 to 27,243,000, or by 266 per cent.; 
while the value has risen from Rs. 16,44,00,000 to the enormous sum of 
Rs. 48,71,00,000, or by 196 per cent. The number of Savings Bank accounts 
has increased from 409,000 to 1,501,000, and the deposits from Rs. 6,35,00,000 
to Rs. 18,90,00,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Savings Bank deposits and certain restrictions * imposed on the 

total amount to be deposited each year 
in a single account and on the total 
balance of each account to be allowed to carry interest. These are unmistak- 


able signs of the material progress of the country. Similar evidence is also 
afforded by the growth of telegraph business in India, the number of paid 
messages having risen from 3,407,000 in 1890-91 to 14,720,000 in 1911-12. 

tr 2 
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Statement showing the growth of Post Office business in India. 


1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


Ntjmbee of Postal articles carried 
(in thousands). 


IMoney Orders. 


SB 

o 

4^ 

X 

O 

an 

<*>1 

c 

g 

.o 

s 


9,419 

9,763 

10.138 

10,387 

10,714 

11,061 

11,431 

11,742 

11,986 

12,397 

12,970 

13,845 

14.736 

15,403 

16,033 

16,775 

17.180 

17,777 

18,399 

18,642 

18,813 

18,801 


o 

Pi 


3 


p. 

c 

p. 


s 

(P, 


‘ 101,062 

179,678 

10,375 

24,935 

1,902 

7,435 

16,44 

409 

2,68 

2,42 

6,35 

112,748 

187,871 

10,711 

25,910 

2,109 

7,998 

17,36 

463 

3,00 

2,53 

7,06 

119,803 

191,212 

12,149 

26.638 

2,170 

8,462 

18,15 

521 

3,28 

2,79 

7,82 

131,218 

195,644 

14,703 

26,364 

2,339 

8,994 

19,40 

574 

3,33 

3,18 

8,27 

143,107 

204,043 

16,248 

28,145 

2,562 

9,677 

20,58 

612 

3,26 

3,35 

8,40 

153,568 

210,600 

18,197 

28,929 

2,577 

10,342 

21,88 

654 

3,67 

3,29 

9,04 

1 166,803 

220,147 

19,341 

29,778 

2,709 

11,284 

23,42 1 

713 

4,51 

4,22 

9,64 

. 179,371 

229,426 

21,364 

31.891 

2,966 

12,019 

25,83 

730 

3,24 

3,85 

9,29 

, 189,462 

229,672 1 

25,039 

32,123 

2,515 

12,128 

26,26 j 

756 

3,31 

3,44 

9,43 

206,463 

242,406 

26,774 

30,759 

2,604 

12,952 

27,55 

786 

3,48 

3,54 

9,65 

1 218,351 

250,858 

28,303 

32,091 

2,679 

13,421 

28,45 ! 

817 

3,62 

3,51 

10,04 

236,368 

259,324 

29,712 

31,550 

2,991 

14,107 

29,25 i 

867 

4,16 

3,83 

10,68 

253,758 

266,800 

32,709 

32,558 

3,472 

15,869 

30,30 

922 

4,35 

3,93 

11,42 

272,523 

286,823 

34,352 

34,263 

3,942 

17,066 

32.11 

988 

4,66 

4,10 

12,33 

299,486 

298,221 

39.593 

37,078 

4,541 

18,301 

33,92 

1,059 

5,17 

4,48 

13,41 

324,260 

320,866 

43,719 

40,201 

4,955 

20,296 

36,26 

1,116 

5,11 

4,92 

13,99 

345,166 

338,541 

46,522 

44,046 

5,282 

21,621 

38,72 , 

1,190 

5,49 

5,13 

14,77 

362,547 

360,973 

48,941 

48,294 

5,884 

22,847 

41,80 

1,263 

5,52 

5,53 

15,18 

i 383,746 

384,176 

51,084 

50,108 

6,141 

23,878 

42,78 

1 1,319 

5,23 

5,61 

15,23 

1 403,597 

405,711 

52,408 

51,396 

6.412 

24,669 

43,57 

1,379 

5,55 

5,37 

15,87 

418,438 

413,678 

56.918 

49,252 

6.862 

25.634 

*46,00 

1,430 

6,04 

5,45 

16,92 

424,691 

1 

1 

424,727 

52,765* 

52,612 

10,598* 

' 27,243 

48,71 

1,501 

8,28 

6,81 

18,90 


s 

o 


s 

p 


3. 


Savings Banks. 


c ° 


s- 2 «s 

2 1 a 
= S'5 


Pi ; 

fl ‘ 


"3 3 


O • 

fl 4) 
s o 

s 


O'- 


Statement showing the growth of Telegraph 


business in India. 



Numbeb of 

MILES. 

Number 

of 

Signal 

OflSccs. 

Number of paid Mes- 
sages (in thousands). 

Value of Messages (nf 
LAKHS OF KUPEES). 

Line. 

Wire 

and 

cable. 

Inland, j 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Inland. 

1 

Foreign.^ 

i 

Total. 

1890-91 




37,070 

113,763 

949 

2,917 

490 

3,407 

35 

17 

52 

1891-92 




38,625 

120,412 

1,001 

3,289 

520 

3,809 

42 

15 

57 

1892-93 




41,030 

126,526 

1,100 

3,441 

540 

3,981 

41 

17 

58 

1893-94 




42,707 

134,529 

1.224 

3,630 

555 

4,185 

42 

19 

61 

1894-95 




44,648 

138,526 

1,362 

3,817 

574 

4,391 

44 

21 

65 

1895-96 




46,374 

143,188 

1,461 

4,095 

642 

4,737 

47 

9A 

71 

1896-97 




48,584 

148,404 

1,563 

4,387 

691 

5,078 

48 

22 

70 

1897-98 




50,305 

155,088 

1,634 

4,968 

745 

5,713 

69 

22 

91 

1898-99 




51,768 

160,925 

1,719 

4,696 

753 

5,449 

51 

20 

71 

1899-00 




52,909 

171,049 

1,851 

5,403 

834 

6,237 

61 

22 

83 

1900-01 




55,055 

182,179 

1,939 

5,549 

900 

6,449 

67 

26 

93 

1901-02 




56,827 

190,887 

2,006 

5,567 

909 

6,476 

62 

25 

87 

1902-03 




50,850 

200,533 

2,051 

5,841 

901 

6,742 

65 

21 

86 

1903-04 




59,692 

212,330 

2,127 

6,394 

913 

7,307 

64 

21 


1904-05 




61,684 

227,749 

2,189 

8,083 

1,015 

9,098 

64 

24 

88 

1905-06 




64,730 

243,840 

2,309 

9,354 

1,107 

10,461 

69 

23 

92 

1906-07 




67,537 

259,948 

2,438 

10,199 

1,186 

11,385 

73 

99 

95 

1907-08 




68,940 

271,944 

2,544 

11,506 

1,244 

12,750 

77 

93 

1 00 

1908-09 




70,065 

280,595 

2,658 

11,838 

1,169 

13,007 

77 

20 

97 

1909-10 




72,746 

287,266 

2,762 

10,798 

1,287 

12,085 

64 

22 

86 

lOlO-ll 




74,828 

292,001 

2,856 

11,673 

1,417 

13,090 

68 



1911-12 




76.578 

299,343 

2,958 

13,185 

1,535 

14.720 

77 

27 

1,04 


* Includes value-payable unregistered packets. 
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353. Equally interesting are the figures contained in the table given on Derdorm^af 
79 showing the development of railway traffic in India. The total number 

of passengers has between 1890 and 1911 increased from 114,000,000 to 
-390,000,000, or an increase of 242 per cent., while the passenger mileage, i.e., 
the total mileage travelled, has increased from 4,787,000,000 miles to 
14,373,000,000 miles, or an increase of 200 per cent. The average distance 
travelled over by each passenger has fallen from 41-96 miles to 36-87 miles, 
showing a tendency on the part of the people to travel even short distances by 
rail instead of on foot, an unmistakable sign of an improvement in their 
general financial position. No less striking evidence of progress is given by 
the quantity of goods carried by rail and their ton-mileage. The total quan- 
tity of goods carried rose from 23,000,000 tons in 1890 to 71,000,000 in 1911 
and the ton-mileage from 3,509,000,000 tons per mile to 13,358,000,000 tons, 
while the average distance carried has increased from 155 miles to 187 miles, 
showing the gradual linking up of marts in India more and more distant 
from each other. 

354. The following statement shows the growth of life insurance in India, growth of ufe 

as indicated by the transactions of 17 life insurance companies. Most of the tasurance in India, 
companies in India were requested to furnish statistics, but only a few have 
supplied them. The remarkable development of life insurance business in 
India shown by the table well illustrates that the people of India have 
-appreciated, within the comparatively small period under enquiry, the neces- 
sity of providing for the future. This also cannot but be taken as a sign 
of material prosperity of the country. 


.Statement showing the number and amount of policies issued by 17 Insurance Companies 

in India during 1890 — 1912. 


Yeasts. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Nttmbeb of Poucies. 


Amount of Poucixs. 


Total. 

Index number. 

TotaL 

Index number. 

315 

72 

11,59,750 

74 

296 

67 

12,37,700 

80 

464 

105 

16,80,600 

108 

543 

124 

15,66,700 

101 

580 

132 

21,24,450 

137 

684 

156 

22,25,230 

143 

617 

140 

16,94,915 

109 

924 

210 

23,60,110 

152 

2,667 

607 

59,66,010 

384 

2,063 

469 

45,91,845 

296 

2,242 

510 

51,99,937 

335 

2,363 

538 

47,01,755 

303 

3,173 

722 

64,21,605 

413 

4,240 

965 

81,41,244 

524 

4,763 

1,083 

89,23,649 

574 

4,783 

1,088 

87.05,893 

560 

5,394 

1,227 

97,61,317 

628 

8,569 

1,949 

1,40,83,359 

906 

10,568 

2,404 

1,78,29,400 

1,148 

12,696 

2,888 

2,23.95,980 

1,442 

18,606 

4,232 

2,83,03,106 

1,822 

18,458 

4,199 

2,84,15,784 

1,829 

14,723 

3,349 

2.62,79,307 

1,691 
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CHAPTER XHI. 


Effects of the Rise of Prices. 


Effect on Different Sections of the Community. 


Necessity and 
difficulties of 
ascertaining 
nnmerical strength 
of different 
sections of the 
eommnnity. 


Comparison between 
censuses of 1901 and 
1911. 


355. In estimating the effect of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to ascertain the numerical strength of the 
different sections and to see whether alterations, in recent years, in the distri- 
bution of the population among the different occupations afford any indica- 
tion of the relative prosperity of those following any particular occupation. 
Such prosperity would attract people from other less lucrative occupations 
and would cause an increase in the number following the more lucrative 
ones. The statistics of occupation, when used in conjunction with statistics 
of production and of wages, are also a useful index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the various classes of the population. But it has already been 
pointed out that owing to a radical change in the method of the classification 
of occupations adopted in the last census, as compared with the previous 
censuses, no comparison can be made with the figures of the census of 1891. 
A comparison has, however, been attempted between the figures of 1901 and 
1911, but here also the discrepancies are very considerable and allowances have 
to be made because the sources of error are great. They have been described 
in detail in Appendix K. The chief causes of the discrepancies are : (1) In 
1901, a very large number of persons were insufficiently described and were 
classed under the head “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified;” 
on the present occasion, owing to greater care shown by the enumerators, the 
number under that class has been considerably reduced. (2) In 1901, persons 
who sublet some or all of their lands to tenants were returned as rent-receivers, 
whereas in 1911 they have been classified as ordinary cultivators. (3) In 
determining the chief means of support in the case of dual or mixed occu- 
pations, different methods have been followed in the two censuses. (4) Public 
servants were shown under one class in the census of 1901, whereas in the 
census of 1911 they have been distributed under different classes according to 
the nature of the work on which they are employed; and (5) greater care has 
been taken in the census of 1911 to distinguish between makers and sellers. 

356. The following statement shows the classification by occupation of the 
total population of India, according to the censuses of 1901 and 1911 : — 


Distribution of foipulation by selected occupations — 1901 and 1911. 


[ Omitting 000.] 


Occupations. 

lOTAL POPULATION 1 PEECE:!fTAGE BY CLASSES 

SUPPORTED Ds IXDlA. ! AND SUB-CLASSES. 

1901. 1911. 1 1901. 1911. 

A. — ^Peoduction of raw materials 

152,107 

! 170,599 1 69 1 

73-8 

I. — Exploitation of the surface of the earth . 

151,906 

170,161 ; 69 0 

73-6 

1 . Pasture and agriculture 

150,859 

168,722 


Income from rent of agricultural land . 

34,427 

17,947 


Ordinary cultivators .... 

87,271 

114,206 i 


Farm servants and field labourers. 

24,108 

30,725 1 


Growers of special products . 

1,366 

. 1,386 ! 


Raising of farm stock. 

2,578 

3.327 I . . ■ 


Agents, etc. ..... 

1,109 

1,131 1 


2. Fishing and hunting .... 

1,047 

1,439 ! 


Fishing . . . • . 

1,012 

1,406 ! 


Hunting ...... 

35 

33 , 

• • 

II. — Extraction of minerals 

201 

398 1 -1 

•2 
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Distribution of 'population by selected occupations — 1901 and 1911 — contd. 


[ Omitting OOO.J 


Occupations. 

Total population sup- 
ported IN Indl4. 

Peecextage by classes 

AKD SUB-CLASSES. 

1901. 

• 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

B. — Tbansfokmation and employment of 





EAW MATERIALS 

42,369 

41,878 

19 2 

181 

III. — Industry ...... 

26,009 

25,883 

11-8 

11-2 

Textiles ...... 

6,512 

6,037 


* * 

Cotton ..... 

5,486 

4,791 



Others ...... 

1,026 

1,246 


V 

Hides of skins and hard materials from the 





animal kingdom ..... 

679 

468 



Wood .... 

2,328 

2,690 



Metals ..... 

1,468 

1.337 



Ceramies ...... 

1,531 

1,‘313 



(phemical products properly so-called and 





analogous ...... 

1,051 

b;4 



Food industries ..... 

2,801 

2,843 



Industries of dress and toilet . 

5,486 

5,510 


i 

Building industries .... 

1,307 

1,599 



Industries of luxury and those pertaining 





to literature and the arts or sciences 

1,451 

1,605 



Other industries 

1,395 

1,207 



IV. — Transport 

3,129 

3,875 

i*4 

i-7 

By water ...... 

627 

^ 48 



,, road 

1,838 

2,088 



„ rail 

542 

877 



Other transport ..... 

122 

162 



V.— Trade 

13,231 

12,120 

60 

5-2 

Banks establishment of credit, exchange 





and insurance ..... 

805 

780 



Trade in textiles ..... 

800 

818 


. 

Other trade in food stuffs 

8,100 

6.870 


. 

Others ....... 

3,526 

3,652 



C. — Public administration and liberal arts 

6,959 

6,715 

32 

2-9 

VI. — Public force ..... 

1,397 

1,442 

•6 

•6 

VII. — Pubhc administration 

1,674 

1,379 

•7 

•6 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

3,455 

3,598 

1-5 

1-6 

IX. — Others ...... 

433 

296 

•4 

■1 

D. — Miscellaneous 

18,604 

11,836 

8-5 

5-2 

X. — Domestic servio, .... 

3,-343 

3,304 

1-5 

i 1-5 

XI — Unproductive ..... 

3,069 

2,345 

1*4 

1-0 

XII. — Others ...... 

12,192 

6,187 

5'6 

2-7 

Grand Total 

220,039 

230,988 

100 

100 


357. Under the first head, “ Exploitation of the surface of the earth,” the Land-owners and 
main occupations are those of rent-receivers and ordinary cultivators. The 
number of rent-receivers according to the census of 1911 is 52 per cent, of 
the number in the previous census, the difference being 16,480,000. This 
large decrease is obviously due to a change in the system of classification. 

On the other hand, the number of ordinary cultivators according to the census 
of 1911 is 26,935,000 more than the number according to the previous census. 

If the two heads are combined, the total number according to the census 
of 1911 would be 10,455,000 more than that of the previous census, or an 
increase of 8-6 per cent. Even the combined totals of the two classes show 
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differences in some circles, which throw doubt on the correctness of* the 
classification at either of the two censuses. Thus in Sind, the total of the two 
classes has risen from 622,000 to 1,885,000, which gives an increiase of 
1,263,000. This is undoubtedly the result of an error in classification. The 
number of farm-servants and field-labourers as well as general labourers, on 
the other hand, is shown to have decreased from 1,447,000 to 271,000, showing 
a decrease of 1,176,000. It is quite possible that a number of labourers have, 
in consequence of an improvement in their material position, become cultivat- 
ors and succeeded in bringing extensive tracts of new lands under cultivation 
due to an extension of irrigation works, but it is hardly possible that 
the increase could be so large. On the other hand, large decreases are 
shown in the Punjab East and Chota Nagpur circles in the number of agricul- 
turists, while large increases are shown in the number of labourers. On the 
whole, though no very great reliance can be placed on the classification of 
the population by occupation in the census returns, there is no doubt that the 
number of agriculturists have increased more in proportion than either the 
total population or the total number of labourers. The increase in the num- 
ber of agriculturists may be taken as indicating that the profits of agriculture * 
were such as to attract workers from other occupations to agriculture. This 
would appear to have been the case, especially in Assam, Bengal Northern 
and Eastern, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West includ- 
ing Oudh, Punjab West, Berar, Central Provinces, Madras North-East and 
Madras North. In some of the circles, notably in Agra Provinces East and 
Agra Provinces North and West including Oudh, the total population has 
decreased in consequence of the ravages of plague and malaria, but notwith- 
standing this decrease there has been a large increase in the number of agri- 
culturists. 

358. Under “ Farm-servants and Field-labourers,” the table shows an 
increase in 1911 of 6,617,000, or 27-4 per cent. This also is, undoubtedly, 
a result of misclassification. In the census of 1901, a considerable number of 
labourers was in the absence of accurate information classified under a special 
head, “ General labourers,” but as already mentioned, in the last census, they 
have been distributed under various heads according to the nature of their 
work, and only those, who are employed on work of a miscellaneous kind, or 
for whom accurate information was not available, have been shown under the 
special head, “ Others,” under “ Miscellaneous.” Under this sub-head, 
the decrease of 6,005,000 is thus due to a change in the system of 
classification. It is necessary, therefore, to combine the two heads — “ Farm- 
servants and Field-labourers ” and “ Others ” under “ Miscellaneous.” The 
two heads together show an increase of 612,000, or 1-7 per cent. ’ The real 
excess is undoubtedly more, because a part of those who were in the previous 
census classified under the special head, “ General labourers,” have, as explained 
above, now been classified under heads other than the two proposed to be com- 
bined, and in Sind there is a large decrease due presumably to errors in classifi- 
cation. But, on the whole, the number of labourers has increased in a much 
smaller proportion than the number of agriculturists. The decrease is 
specially noticeable in Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, 
Sind and Berar. A part of the decrease in the first two circles might be due 
to the havoc caused by plague and malaria among the labouring classes, but 
these scourges can hardly account for the whole of the decrease. It seems 
that in the circles mentioned either the material position of labourers has 
improved so substantially as to enable many of them to take recourse to agri- 
culture or that a large proportion of the people hitherto earning their liveli- 
hood as. labourers have now taken recourse to industrial pursuits. 
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359. To sum up, both agriculturists and labourers, more especially the«rowfliof 
former, have increased more than the other classes, and this is not surprising, ui^JIJSb!*****"* 
in view of the increased profits of agriculture and a large increase in the 

wages of agricultural labourers. 

360. It is to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupancy industry, Tnupart, 
and class V (Trade) are instructive as indicative of the changes in the Indus- 

trial organisation of India. It is more correct to group these classes than to 
keep them apart in view of the liability to errors of classification, especially in 
the census of 1901. An examination of the groups which make up class III 
and the groups which make up class Y will show the difficulty of classifica- 
tion and the liability to errors on the part of those filling in the census forms. 

“ Textiles ” is a group of class III, while “ Trade in textiles ” is a group 
of class V. In 15 out of the 24 circles, there has been an increase under classes 
III, IV, and V. The circles in which decreases are found are Madras, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bihar, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces 
North and West including Oudh, Punjab East, Konkan, Deccan and Central 
Provinces. In Bengal Northern and Eastern the decrease is 83,000. 

The high profits of jute and cotton cultivation have attracted workers from 
classes III, IV, and V to agriculture, and handloom weavers have decreased in 
most of the circles owing to the unprofitableness and impossibility of competi- 
tion with the more highly organised mill industries. On the other hand, there 
has been a striking increase in the number employed in the jute industry in 
Bengal Southern and Western ; in the number engaged in trade in the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi and in Madras South and Punjab West; in the 
mill industries in Calcutta and Bombay and in the number of people employed 
on the construction of railways in many circles. The number of toddy-drawers 
in Madras West has also increased by 30,000. The number engaged in hides 
and skins shows a decrease, which is not, it is believed, entirely real in view 
of the fact that the census of 1901 was taken in post-famine, if not in famine, 
times when the number of cattle slaughtered was unusually great. It has 
been noticed elsewhere that there has been a large increase in the export 
of raw hides and skins, which are allowed to be imported into some countries 
free of duty, while a heavy duty is realised on the imports of tanned hides 
and dressed skins. This, coupled with an increasing import of European- 
made shoes and other leather articles, has evidently led to a large decline in 
the leather industry in India. There is also a decrease in the number of 
rice grinders and buskers and workers in metals and chemicals in consequence 
of the introduction of rice mills worked by machinery and the importation of 
larger quantities of metal manufactures and chemicals from foreign countries. 

In class IV (Transport), there has been a decided increase, a part of which is 
due to public servants employed on Railways and the Post and Telegraphs 
having been classified under this head, while in 1901 they were classified under 
“ Public administration.” In the Bombay Presidency, especially in the 
cities of Bombay and Karachi, industrial development has increased steadily, 
lu Deccan and Koiikan, no increase is apparent. In Deccan, the 
number of those engaged under “ Fish,” “ Hay ” and “ Fodder ” has increased. 

The decrease in Deccan and in Konkan may be due to the increased 
profits of agriculture having attracted workers to this occupation. In Bundel- 
khand alone, of the circles in the United Provinces, there is an increase. In 
the Punjab East there is d, decrease between the census of 1901 and 1911 in 
the number of those engaged in Industry, Trade, and Transport. In this 
circle, however, the total pojDulation has decreased, although class I (Agri- 
culture) has increased. An explanation of the decrease lies in the prevalence 
of plague and malaria and also in the attraction which agriculture presents 

VOIi. L X 
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in these days of high prices. In Berar, there is an increase in Industry, Trade 
and Transport from 437,000 to 463,000. As already noted, this increase 
has not spread to the Central Provinces, the returns of which show a decrease 
from 1,919,000 to 1,860,000. The higher profits of agriculture rather than 
errors in classification would explain the decrease in this circle. 

361. Taking India as a whole, although there has been an increase in 
industrial prosperity and development in the period between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911, competition with imported articles and the products of fac- 
tories, organised on the latest methods and worked by machinery, have ruined 
many of the handicrafts, especially the handloom industry and compelled 
people to leave their ancestral vocations for other means of livelihood, notably 
agriculture. It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be an actual 
decrease in the number of men depending upon industrial employment. 

CiowtiioipopDiation 302. The following statement shows the growth of population in cities 

in cities and towns. ° ° 

and towns with a population varying from 5,000 to 100,000 and over. 
It would be seen that during the decade ending 1901 there was a large exodus 
from rural areas into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneration 
for their labour. In the last decade also, the exodus continued, but on a much 
smaller scale. This is not surprising in view of the large increase which has 
taken place in wages in rural areas during the period. Towns do not 
now possess the same attractions for wage-earners that they did before. 

Urban Population in India. 

I Total population. Index numbers. 


c 

1891. 

j 1901. 

i 

1 

I 1911. 

) 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Total population of 
towns having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 and 
over. 

6,250,765 

: 6,704,196 

7,164,433 

100 

107 

115 

Total population of 
towns having a popu- 
lation of 50,000 — 
100,000. 

2,629,974 

2,861,118 

2,921,630 

100 

109 

111 

Total population of 
towns having a po- 
pulation of 20,000 — 
50,000. 

5,099,770 

5,473,989 

5,545,820 

• 

100 

107 

109 

Total population of 
towns having a po- 
pulation of 10,000 — 
20,000. 

5,410,063 

5,975,180 

6,163,954 

100 

110 

114 

Total population of 
towns having a po- 
pulation of 5,000 — 
10,000. 

5,762,985 

5,993,471 

5,944,503 

100 

104 

103 

Total 

25,153,557 

27,007,954 

27,740,340 

100 

107 

111 


Cfl^ on 363. In dealing with the effect of the rise of prices on the different sections 

■ericiiitniistB. community, we should consider the nature of the income and expenditure 

of each section, with a view to see how far they are capable of adjusting them- 
selves to the altered value of money. Agriculturists form by far the rrfajority 
of the population in India and their income consisting mainly of the sale- 
proceeds of their produce has increased with the rise of prices. A vast num- 
ber of them, however, earn their livelihood for a part of the year, when their 
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fields do not require their services, by working as day-labourers or as mill- 
hands or on railway construction. Their wages in these occupations have also 
increased, as will be shown later on, more rapidly than prices. The income of 
agriculturists has, therefore, risen as fast as, if not faster than, prices. Their 
expenditure, on the other hand, consists of the cost of cultivating their lands, 
the rents payable by them and the cost of their living. The cost of their cul- 
tivation is limited. The vast majority of them work on their fields them- 
selves and employ hired labour only occasionally. Unless famine denude 
them of all their resources, they use their own seeds and their own cattle and 
manure. Irrigation also, except when they have to pay canal water rates or 
excavate new wells, costs but little. The actual cash outlay on cultivation is 
not, therefore, a heavy drain on their resources, except when new cattle has to 
be purchased or new wells have to be excavated. As regards their cost of 
living, notwithstanding an immense improvement in their standard of living, 
their wants are very limited. Foodgrains, which form the main item of 
their family budget, are generally the produce of their own lands. The only 
items of expenditure which press heavily on them are the rents to be paid 
and the expenditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. The ques- 
tion of rents is dealt with in detail later on, the general conclusion being that, 
with the restrictions imposed by Government on the powers of landlords for 
enhancing rents, they have not, on the whole, increased faster than the prices 
of agricultural produce, though cases of rack-renting are not altogether un- 
known. The only adverse circumstances which they are unable to control are 
the periodical recurrence of calamities of the seasons, more especially in areas 
with a precarious rainfall, an'd their traditional extravagance on occasions of 
marriage and other social ceremonies. It is only natural, then, that they 
should be thriving in tracts which are more or less immune from the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, while in areas where during the last 15 years the seasons 
have been more unfavourable than usual they should have fared badly. They 
have prospered most in tracts where the increasing profits of the cultivation 
of jute and cotton have tempted them to extend their cultivation of these 
crops, or where extension of irrigation has enabled them to convert dreary 
sands and jungles into smiling fields of wheat. It is in these areas that the 
profits of agriculture have increased more and more with the rise in prices 
and have attracted people from other occupations to agriculture. 

364. The question as to how far the rise of prices has affected rents, i.e., 
the distribution of the profits of cultivation between landlords and tenants, is 
of exceptional interest, although of great difficulty. The compilation of rent 
statistics has been described in Appendix L. The statistics refer only 
to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, and 
Bengal. In Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and the Central Provinces, almost the 
whole of the land is given out on rent by landlords who hold it from 
Government; the greater portion of Agra and half the area of the Punjab 
are similarly let out. This practice, although by no means unknown, is, 
however, rare in the ryotwari provinces of Bombay, Madras (all but the 
northern portion), Berar, Assam (most of), and Burma. In these latter areas, 
there is, generally speaking, no intermediate class of landlords between the 
Government and the cultivators, and the latter are in a g-wa^z-proprietary posi- 
tion, having only the revenue, and no separate rent, to pay. The landlord class 
in India includes the descendants of the hereditary chiefs, of former revenue 
farmers, of heads of village bodies, of grantees under former governments and 
the like, the only thing which they have in common being their recognition by 
Government as persons with whom a settlement of the land revenue is made. 
There are, it is to be noted, in large tracts of Northern India, proprietary 
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village bodies in which the members of the village are co-sharers in the land- 
lord rights, and are jointly and severally responsible to Government for the re- 
venue. Between the landlords and the tenant cultivators, there are often 
classes of subordinate proprietors, sometimes descendants of former full pro 
prietors superseded by conquering races. These rights are found in many 
gradations and in their weaker forms are barely distinguishable from the 
higher tenant rights. In the non-ryotwari areas the net produce of the soil 
is shared, in an unequal degree, among the Government, landlord and 
tenant. 

Cuh rente lor the 365. Cash rents for the Central Provinces are divided into four classes of 

Central Prorinees. , - -rij. j- juj. • h 

tenancies, vtz., absolute occupancy, occupancy, ordinary, and sub-tenancies of 
sir lands. The cash rents of absolute occupancy tenants have increased by 12 per 
cent, in the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900 (1890-91 to 1894-95 = 100); 17 
ner cent, between 1900-01 and 1904-05; and 15 per cent, between 1905-06 and 
1909-10. Occupancy tenants’ cash rents did not rise till the quinquennium 
1905-06 to 1909-10, when the average was 6 per cent, higher than in the basic 
period. Ordinary tenants’ rents have decreased by 15 per cent, in the period 
1905-06 to 1909-10, as compared with the standard period, while the cash rents 
of sub-tenants of sir lands have increased 11 per cent, during the period 1905-06 
to 1909-10. In dealing with the rent statistics of the Central Provinces it 
must be remembered that these rents rose enormously during the 30 years’ 
settlement made in the sixties, in the old Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
where the idea of proprietary rights (which correspond to the zamindari rights 
of the United Provinces) had grown up. In the areas taken over in 1852 on the 
escheat of the Nagpur Province, where the proprietary rights were largely a 
new conception, the rise in rents made by the landlords was not general, but 
limited to particular proprietaries. After the 30 years’ settlement, the 
power of the landlord was so restricted that the desire to raise rents gave way, 
while the bad years of the nineties made an extensive rent enhancement impos- 
sible. The rent of under-tenants can only be raised at settlement; that of 
occupancy tenants only once in 10 years, and of ordinary tenants once in 7 
years. The landlords have found it so difficult to secure enhancements through 
the Revenue Courts that they have given up enhancement, as a practice, in 
favour of exacting nazaranas on vacant holdings. It is obvious that this is a 
temptation to make holdings vacant by forcible ejectment, or by connivance in 
surrenders to creditors, transfer being prohibited. In the Central Provinces 
practically the whole enhancement of rent now obtained is that imposed by 
tbe Settlement Officer at settlement; and the small increases that may he 
secured by letting out the vacant land on a higher rental are obscured when 
measured by the acre, by the inclusion of new and poor lands in the rent-pay- 
ing area. The Central Provinces rents are non-competitive rents except in 
the case of home- farm settlement, and of rents paid by sub-tenants of tenants 
and malik makhuzas. The landlord, however, gets his share of the enhanced 
prices (1) on his home-farm as the rise occurs, (2) on his share of the rent 
imposed by the Settlement Officer, and (3) on the huge nazaranas which ryots 
are willing to pay in view of the enhanced rame of the land consequent on 
the rise of prices. The tenant gets the full value of the rise of prices so long 
as his rent is not raised, which in the Central Provinces is, in most cases, only 
once in 20 years, but, if he is indebted, some share of the rise goes into the 
pockets of middlemen and creditors. Higher prices in the Central Provinces 
have, as elsewhere, tended to improve cultivation and better outturns. 

OHh rente for (be 366. Rents have increased in Agra and Oudh in the case both of privi- 

Dnttei ProTinces. jeged and ordinary tenants. The statistics of 1895-96 to 1899-1900 show an 
average rise of 1 and 2 per cent, in the case of the Agra privileged and 
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ordinary tenants, respectively; in 1900-01 to 1904-05, a rise of 5 and 8 
per cent.; and in 1905-06 to 1909-10, a rise of 9 and 17 per cent., respect- 
ively. Cash rents in Oudh shoiv a decrease of 3 per cent, in the case 
of the privileged tenants during the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900; 
but in the following quinquennium (1900-01 to 1904-05), there was a 
rise of 5 per cent., and in 1905-06 to 1909-10 of 10 per cent., in comparison 
with the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95. Ordinary tenants’ cash rents 
have increased steadily throughout the two decades as may be seen from the 
following figures 1890-91 to 1894-95, 100; 1895-96 to 1899-1900, 106: 
1900-01 to 1904-05, 117; 1905-06 to 1909-10, 126. 

367. Mr. W. H. Moreland made an enquiry last year into the rise of j-ents 
in the United Provinces and obtained information regarding the annual aver- 
age rise since settlement (which varies by districts), taking the first year for 
which figures were received, calculating the percentage of rise in the period, 
and dividing this by the number of years. The figures are as follows ; — 



District. 



IF 

Average a^xcal rise 

3IXCE Settlement. 

Average 
annual rise, 
190-4-05 to 
1910-11. 

Xo. of years since 
last settlement. 

Average 

rise. 

Lucknow 




-15 

1-4 

1-8 

Unao 

• « ♦ 



16 

1-0 

1-7 

Rae Bareli 




14 

1-2 

10 

Sitapur 


. 


IS 

M 

0’2 

Hardoi 




12 

1-2 

1-7 

Kheri 




11 

2-8 

l-l 

Fyzabad 




15 

0-7 

1-2 

*Gonda 


* 


7 

0 6 

0-7 

Bahraich 



. , 

12 

1'4 

M 

Sultanpur . 

. 



12 

1-0 

0’5 

Partabgarh 




16 

0-8 

07 

Bara Bank! . 




15 

I'S 

1 -S 


* The two jerio^ are almost identical in Gonda. 


368. He concludes that for the whole of Oudh, the average annual rise 
since 1904-05 to 1910-11 has been at the rate of 1 per cent, or more than the 
maximum rise permitted by law; and as regards Agra Provinces, he points 
out that a large proportion of the land is held by occupancy ryots at rents 
which are much below the competition rate, and that there is no question of 
these rents being generally excessive, — in fact they are, in some cases, so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet. In the opinion of Mr. 

Moreland the competition rents are rising everywhere excepting in Bundel- 
khand, and in the west of the United Provinces the rise is very rapid. 

369. It is to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupancy cash reahi for the 
tenants other than those paying at revenue rates are not available from the**”"*"*' 

year 1901-02. An enhancement of rent in the case of non-occupancy tenants 
in the Punjab, though affected by local custom, is largely the result of open 
competition and, if our figures were complete, the effect of the rise of prices 
on rents would be most successfully shown in the rental statistics for this 
class. In the years for which statistics are available, there is an increase 
from 96 in 1891-92 to 106 in 1894-95; to 116 in 1898-99; and to 121 in 1900-01. 

370. The statements showing the growth of land cess in typical districts i-and e«e for 
in Bihar and Bengal also show an increase throughout the period. Taking ““*** 
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the average of 1890-91 to 1894-95 as equal to 100, the rise in Bihar was to 101 
in 1893-94; to 108 in 1899-1900; to 113 in 1903-04; to 115 in 1905-06; to 116 
in 1909-10; and to 119 in 1910-11. Similarly, in the selected districts 
in Bengal, the rise was to 101 in 1893-94; to 108 in 1899-1900; to 118 
in 1903-04 ; to 120 in 1905-06 ; to 121 in 1909-10 ; and to 122 in 1910-11. These 
statistics of Bihar and Bengal include the rental valuation, for cess purposes, 
of nij-jote {i.e., the land for mi ng part of the landholder’s own cultivation) and 
also of rent-free lands. The rental collected by the landlords could only be 
ascertained by an examination of the returns filed by individual landlords 
which would be a work of enormous labour. Moreover, the returns are only 
kept for 12 years and none prior to 1900 could be available. The returns, 
it must .be noted, are not tested and represent only the statements of the 
landlords as to their rental, and it is impossible to say how far these are 
correct. There are, however, two counteracting agencies at work. In the 
first place, there is a natural tendency to understate rents in ofrder to secure 
a low assessment of the cess ; on the other, there is a provision in section XX(6) 
of the Cess Act tfiat a landlord cannot recover rents in excess of the amounts 
stated in his return; and it is said by experienced officers that rents in Bengal 
are more often overstated than understated in the cess returns. Then, again, 
a part of the increase is due to assessment of new lands brought under culti- 
vation. 

CjpmnmeDt’s ^are 371 . Although prices have risen considerably. Government do not seem to 

of tte gross prodaee. , 1 • i 1 ■ i ^ 

have received the lull share which they were entitled to obtain from increased 

prices. It is true that land revenue in the temporarily settled tracts 

of India has risen considerably between 1890-91 and 1910-11, but it 

should be borne in mind that cultivation also has increased in the 

same period, and enhancements in Government assessments are due, 

not only to enhancement of prices, but also to extension of cultivation. 

It was the impression of all experienced Settlement Officers consulted that 

cash assessments did not bear the same proportion to the gross produce 

as in the nineties, and, therefore, more of the gross produce was left to be 

divided between landlords and tenants. 

ne «ew8 of 372. Settlements of revenue being fixed in cash at intervals of 20 or 30 

SBeOT^**”"*'eyears — usually 30 years — Government assessments have not increased in the 
same proportion as prices. Moreover, enhancements of revenue at times of 
re-assessment are not based as a rule directly on the rise in prices, but on the 
rise of rents or on the value of land. These factors rise slower than prices 
and so enhancements do not follow the full rise in the price of the produce. 
An eminent authority on land revenue believes that “ if we make due allow- 
ance for deficiency in the earlier statistics and alterations in the character of 
the cultivation, we may say roughly that sctoe 10 or 15 per cent, in the increase 
in the assessment has been due directly or indirectly to the rise, durino- the 
period for which expiring settlements were made, in the price of agricultural 
products.” 

oraiaudcsdi 373. As regards the distribution of the produce between landlords and 

tenants, tenants pay rents either in grain or in cash, and in recent years cash 
rents have been slowly replacing grain rents. Grain rents are, however, still 
not uncommon in the United Provinces, the Punjab and some districts of 
Behar. The share of the produce taken by the landlord is generally invariable 
and though it may fluctuate from time to time, such variations as 
do occur can seldpm be ascribed to any corresponding variations in the 
price of the produce. Generally speaking, therefore, in the case of rent taken 
in kind (in the form of a share of the produce), the landlord and the tenant 
obtain the same percentage of profit by the rise in the price of the produce. 
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374. The summary tables given in the statistical volumes appended to the 
report refer to cash rents and, as already noted in the description of rent rente, 
statistics, they must be accepted with reservation- owing to such factors 

as (1) the improvement in these statistics (tending to show a larger increase 
than was formerly the case when concealment of the amount of rent taken by 
the landlord was more frequent), and (2) the exclusion from these statistics 
of premia {nazarana, salami, etc.) which in recent years have been adopted to 
evade the land laws that place restrictions on the enhancement of rents. The 
other limiting factors, such as alterations in the classification of the land from 
which the rent is taken, and increase in rents at a new settlement owing to 
factors in operation outside the period under examination {i.e-, before 1890), 
must also be remembered. 

V 

375. In the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Bengal, the rents 
paid by ordinary tenants are subjected to a certain amount of legal control, 
but are very largely at the discretion of the landlord. In Bengal, the ordinary 
tenants (not a very important class so far as numbers are concerned) can 
have a fair rent fixed by a Court of Law, which can be enhanced after a period 
of five years. In Agra Provinces, an ordinary tenant’s rent, when once deter- 
mined, can be enhanced at an interval of five or seven years. In Oudh, the rent 
may be increased at intervals of seven years and by an amount not exceed- 
ing 6j per cent. ; in the Central Provinces, the increase can be made at inter- 
vals of seven years and is limited to 33 per cent.; similarly, the rents of 
sub-tenants in the Central Provinces can be modified at settlements; and in 
Bengal, these can be raised to an excess of 25 or 50 per cent, over the rent 
paid by the tenant. It has already been pointed out that the limits pre- 
scribed by law are not always observed in practice. With this exception, 
however, it may be laid down that the rent laws, while preventing sudden 
enhancements, do not stand in the way of a gradual increase of rents in 
sympathy with the increase of prices. 

376. Next, with regard to privileged tenants, the general result of our PnrUeged tenants, 
enquiries is that they are able to keep in their hands a considerable share of 

the increased profit due to the rise in the prices of the gross produce. An 
increase of rent by the landlord is difficult as regards privileged tenants. In 
a small number of cases no enhancement is possible, the cash rent of the privi- 
leged tenants being fixed. Sometimes, however, there are intervals between 
successive enhancements as in the case of the unprivileged tenants noted above. 

An occupancy tenant, in Bengal, for example — and this class of tenants is by 
far the largest — may have his rent raised by contract by only two annas per 
rupee and at an interval of fifteen years. An enhancement by suit can, how- 
ever, be made both in Bengal and in the United Provinces to bring the rents 
up to the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood. There is also, in theory, a 
power of obtaining enhancement by suit in the United Provinces and Bengal 
on the ground of a rise in the price of produce, but, owing to the difficulty of 
proving the rise of prices, enhancements of rents on these grounds are diffi- 
cult to obtain. In the thickly populated parts of Bengal and also in those 
parts where no record of rights has been prepared, there can be no doubt, 
according to the experienced Settlement Officers consulted, that the law regard- 
ing enhancement is often, if not commonly, evaded. 

377. The general conclusions that may be drawn from the statistics of cash Genend cendntou 
rents for the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, and 

. also from the road-cess returns of Bengal and Behar — (which contain the 
gross rentals of districts according to the latest revaluation — a system 
introduced under Bengal Act X of 1871) — are (1) that there have been 
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comparatively large increases among the unprotected classes of tenants, for 
example, among the non-occupancy tenants in the Punjab, the ordinary 
tenants in Oudh and Agra Provinces and the sub-tenants in the Central 
Provinces ; and that (2) there has been a comparatively small rise among the 
privileged tenants. From this it may also be concluded that landholders who 
do not cultivate their lands on their own account but live upon rents realised 
from tenants to whom their lands have been let out on tenures of a more or 
less permanent nature, have not been able to raise their income proportionately 
to the rise of prices and have consequently been adversely affected by it. 

378. Witnesses were almost unanimous in saying that, except in some 
tracts where the agriculturists are peculiarly advantageously placed, 
they are as indebted now as they were before, if not more. It was not 
possible to collect any reliable statistics to show the extent of the debt of the 
agriculturists in different periods, and it is only from 'such statistics that 
any definite conclusions can be drawn regarding the increase of their indebt- 
edness or otherwise. In 1895, Sir Frederick Nicholson attempted to esti- 
mate the amount of such indebtedness in the Madras Presidency by collecting 
statistics of the value of lands mortgaged by cultivators and by making a 
rough estimate of the cash and grain debts not secured by mortgages. His 
estimates were, however, admittedly very crude and incomplete. Moreover, 
even such rough and incomplete estimates are not available for the other pro- 
vinces for any of the earlier years of the period under enquiry, nor for any 
of the provinces at the present day. In the absence of any statistical data, 
I had to fall back upon what information could be gathered during our tours. 

379. The Indian cultivator is, as a rule, thriftless, and extravagant and. 
much addicted to litigation. He lacks that business education “ which 
leads the ryot to restrain his tendency to borrow and which enables him tO' 
calculate the result of expenditure whether on improvements or otherwise." 
In a good year, his ignorance and improvidence make him spend the whole 
of his surplus on marriages and festivities, and his extravagance on such 
occasions often leads him even in good years to the doors of the money-lender. 
A ryot would stop at no extravagance which would enable him, when marry- 
ing one of his children or performing any funeral or other social ceremony, 
to show more ostentation than his fellows, and cases are of quite common- 
occurrence of men spending sums equal to five years’ income or even more on a 
single ceremony. 

380. A settlement report for an Eastern Bengal district quotes a case 
where a well-to-do cultivator died leaving about Rs. 600 in cash and grain. 
At the Svadh ceremony which followed, his son entertained several hundred 
guests for each of whom 2^ seers of food were provided. This meant that 
twice the amount of food ordinarily taken by a person was doled out and the 
whole of this large sum (large for the cultivator) was squandered. An 
official of the Narsinghpur District in the Central Provinces wrote in 1902. 
as follows ; — “ The effects of a life’s frugality are nullified by the celebration 
of a single marriage in the cultivator’s family. His extravagance on these 
occasions forms a disagreeable contrast to the frugality of his general life ” 

381. This state of things prevails everywhere in India and is not a pecu- 
liar feature of any particular tract. This habitual extravagance has been 
the curse of the country. The cultivator cannot and will not save out of his 
surplus in a good year, and in a bad year, as he has no savings to fall back 
upon, he cannot exist without the mahajan's help. 

382. With increased wealth in the country, there are now more persons- 
with money to lend than before and they compete with one another in offering 
loans to the cultivators at lower rates of interest. Owing to an increase in 
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prices land has considerably risen in value throughout India and now forms 
ample security for a much larger loan in comparison with what it would have 
secured 25 years ago ; and this increased credit “ the ryot, both great and small, 
is possibly far too prone to utilise for foolish and improvident purposes.” 
The temptation is too strong for him to resist borrowing, the dangers of 
which are unrealised, as he foolishly believes that he can repay the debt at the 
next harvest. In a good year, although he has means to pay off a large 
portion of his debt, he does not repay what he conveniently can, and indulges 
in some other extravagance ; while in a bad year, he has not the wherewithal 
to live, much less to clear his debt, and it becomes hopeless for him to free 
himself from this burden. 

383. This, however, applies specially to the case of cultivators with small 
holdings. Living, as they do, near the margin of subsistence, their produce is 
just sufficient to meet their wants when the season is favourable, while in bad 
years they have no alternative but to fall into the clutches of the money- 
lender. The case of tenants with large holdings is, however, different. 
Their produce is sufficient for their wants in all years, good or bad, and a 
bad year means to them only a diminution of their surplus left over to sell. 

384. The Indian law of inheritance coupled with the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the joint family system is yet another deterrent to the growing pros- 
perity of India, more especially of the agricultural classes. It is this which 
is responsible for a continual sub-division of family property and the creation 
of continually large numbers of agriculturists with small holdings, whose 
position is always so precarious and who are so perpetually in debt. Bad 
years in the last two decades have denuded most of them of all their reserves 
and have even compelled them to run into debt, and they have not been for- 
timate enough to have such a succession of good years as to enable them to 
repay their debt and recover their position completely. 

385. A Settlement Officer in Madras writes : — ‘ There can be no doubt ' 
however, that owing to the stress of hard seasons the debts thus contracted 
have become in many cases accumulative and many of the smaller fattadars 
are heavily involved, while others have disappeared.” The statistics in the 
report on the famine of 1896-97 show that, in Madras, only small 'pattadars 
holding a few acres sought relief. 

386. The tenants with large holdings have, on the other hand, reaped much 
benefit from the rise of prices and their material condition has b^n much 
improved; and many of them have enough to lend to the other smaller cultivat- 
ors. It is interesting to note that a large portion of the debt of the agri- 
culturists is now borrowed from their own class. The Registration 
Department figures for the Madras Presidency, reproduced below, show that 
in the period 1905 — 1909 about 83 per cent, of the land sold by the agricul- 
turists was purchased by the same class and 72 per cent, of the loans on 
mortgage was given by them. 


Lands acquired by the several classes of the Population in the Madras Presidency. 


Years. 


Total extext pur- 
CHASEB BY AGBIClTLTtFBiarS. 

Total extent pub- 

GHASEB BY TBADEBS. 

Total extent pitr- 

CHASED BY OTHERS. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

1905 . 

744,265 

696,138 


85,128 

11 

62,999 

9 

1906 . 

802,199 


82 

74,700 

9 

67,133 

9 

1907 . 

865,365 

718,174 

83 

74,906 

9 

72,285 

8 

1908 . 

868,737. 

712,771 

83 

71,603 

8 

74,363 

9 

1909 . 

907,637 

750,160 

83 

73,982 

8 

33,495 

9 
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Details of the loans made hy the several classes and the ‘proportion in each case to the total 

amjowrd borrowed. 


Yeabs. ; 

Total 

AMOITNT 

LENT ON 

MOBTGAGE 
(with OB 
VVITHOTTT 

possession) 

BY ALL 

CLASSES. 

Total amount lent by 

AGBICULTUBISTS. 

1 

i 

Total amouxt lent by 

TEADERS. 

i 

Total amount lent by 

OTHEBS. 


Lakhs. ! 

Lakhs. 

Percentage. 

1 Lakhs. 

Percentage. 

Lakh.s. 

Percentage. 

1905 . 

559 

1 

399 

71 

98 

18 

62 

11 

1906 . 

612 

431 

70 

108 

18 

72 

12 

1907 . 

679 

490 

72 ' 

116 

17 

73 

11 

1908 . 

758 

557 

73 

120 

16 

81 

11 

1909 . 

788 

571 

72 

139 

18 

1 78 

10 


387. The above remark would apply equally well to all parts of India, and 
a class of very well-to-do agriculturists has been formed in whose hands 
lands are thus being accumulated on transfer from small holders. 

388. It has already been explained that a much higher standard of living 

has permeated all classes of society in India and agriculturists are no ex- 
ception. . A collector in the Bombay Presidency writes, “ . . . the present 

men as they live less laborious lives, so they have more expensive tastes than 
their forbears, and to gratify them will resort to the sdvkdr, if there is no 
money in the house. Formerly the ordinary cultivators, to a man, wore coun- 
try cloth; now they must have it of finer texture from Manchester. Cheap 
local rice, dal and gur were enough for the daily food; now vegetables, im- 
ported rice and refined sugar are in demand. A more luxurious generation 
seeks after pan-swpari, chiroots, hired servants, sweetmeats and American 
watches, and will borrow money to get them.” This remark is true of all 
provinces — ^may be, in a more or less degree — ^but that there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of living, there is no doubt. The 
ordinary cultivator is now a fierce competitor with the middle class man in 
the village for such articles as fish, fruits, etc., — articles which he purcha'Sed 
before, only on festive occasions. The scale of expenses on marriage and 
other ceremonies has also gone up — if the cultivator was extravagant before 
on such occasions, he has become more so now; and as a Settlement Officer in 
Madras wrote, “ the main causes of the change (increase in indebtedness) are 
undoubtedly the rapid disappearance of the joint-family system and litiga- 
tion. . . . The second is closely correlated to the first and in many cases 

is a consequence of the disputes, to which the subject of partition gives rise. 
Surplus money can find few outlets where banks are unknown or mistrusted, 
so that it is not surprising that the surplus cash of a good season should fre- 
quently find its way into the hands of those who live by the profession of the 
law.” Litigation has been and is the bane of the country and it is difficult 
to imagine how many families, rich or poor, have been ruined by it. 

389. The conclusion from the above facts and from evidence collected 
during our tours in various parts of India is that agricultural indebtedness 
has increased in the case of cultivators with small holdings, while another 
section— the larger tenants — has improved, and instead of borrowing money 
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they often lend it to their fellows. Taking the class as a whole — ^big and 
small, rich and poor, together — the indebtedness of the agriculturists does not 
appear to have increased. 

390. In some tracts the cultivators are much better off than before — 
particularly in the jute area of Eastern Bengal, cotton area of Berar, Central 
Provinces and Khandesh and tlie wheat area of the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The cultivators in these areas have greatly benefited by the rise in 
prices of jute, cotton and wheat, and their material condition is much better 
than what it was before. Their improved dwelling houses, finer clothes and 
jewellery for their women bear eloquent testimony to this. While in some 
other parts — the famine-ridden tracts of Bundelkhand and Deccan for 
example — ^poverty, associated with an unproductive soil, precarious climate 
and irregularity of income, both as to period and value, has been the lot 
of the average cultivator, generation after generation. 

391. The statement below shows (1) the number of savings banks accounts 
kept by agriculturists in the several Postal circles, year by year, from 1890-91 
to 1911-12; (2) the percentage of these accounts to their average number during 
the years 1890-91 to 1894-95, and (3) the percentages of these accounts to the 
total number of savings banks accounts kept in the respective circles. The 
statement shows a progressive grovdh of the number of such accounts, but 
this is not perhaps a reliable index of the growth of the savings of agricul- 
turists. It may only indicate the fact that they are realising more and more 
the advantages of savings banks and are now putting their small savings there 
instead of keeping them in cash. It is interesting, however, to note that, 
compared with other areas, the growth has been much larger in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, Punjab, Burma and United Provinces, where, as already 
stated above, one would expect to find an improvement in the condition of the 
agriculturists. 

Number of Postal Savings Accounts of Agricultural depositors. 


Teaxsk 

Central Postal circle. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Postal circle. 

United Provinces 
Postal circle. 

Bengal Postal circle. 

1 

Burma Postal circle. 

Madras Postal circle. 

Bombay Postal circle. 

Punjab Postal cirele. 

Total. 

1890-91 




132 

i 

241 457 1,948 

26 

1,739 

775 

165 

5,483 

1891-92 




142 

247 673 2,772 

23 

1,761 

760 

279 

6,657 

1892-93 




161 

214 552 3,067 

37 

1,945 

794 

187 

6,957 

1893-94 




185 

205 592 3,042 

51 

2,044 

881 

234 

7,234 

1894-95 




195 

234 585 2,616 

63 

2,135 

905 

204 

6,937 

1895-96 




213 

295 696 3,300 

61 

2,300 

974 

256 

8,095 

1896-97 




196 

278 595 3,194 

79 

2,347 

975 

327 

7,991 

1897-98 




244 

420 661 3,923 

-112 

2,421 

951 

384 

9,116 

1898-99 




229 

381 1,106 4,158 

58 

2,476 

1,045 

564 

10,017 

1899-00 




227 

438 1,026 3,774 

65 

2,576 

1,159 

565 

9,830 

1900-01 




265 

420 1,056 4,108 

95 

2,821 

1,243 

706 

10,714 

1901-02 




397 

521 1 1,217 4,213 

160 

3,454 

1,667 

758 

12,387 

1902-03 




321 

501 2,659 4,535 

145 

4,405 

1,536 

963 

15,065 

1903-04 




316 

841 2,799 ! 4,714 

186 

4,610 

1,823 

1,142 

16,431 

1904-05 




435 

891 3,075 5,075 

191 

4,849 

2,116 

1,382 

18,014 

1905-06 




505 

1,668 3,302 5,018 

224 

5,049 

2,240 

1,567 

19,573 

1906-07 




582 

1,918 3,645 5,543 

i 84 

6,681 

3,385 

1,784 

23,822 

1907-08 




599 

2,086 4,112 5,963 

301 

8,016 

4,297 

2,012 

27,386 

1908-09 




574 

2,318 4,293 6,378 

363 

8,757 

4,464 

2,115 

29.262 

1909-10 




597 

2,-556 4,633 7 ,018 

404 

8,606 

4,616 

2.317 

30,747 

1910-11 




649 

2,868 4,909 7,215 

518 

9,134 

4,596 

2,506 

32,395 

1911-12 




551 

3,230 5,154 7,722 

580 

9,735 

4,728 

2,662 

34,362 


r 2 
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Index numbers of the number of Postal Savings Banks Accounts of AgricuUural depositors. 


Years . 

i 1 

! 

u 

j 

1 

= 1 

- ! 

tern Bengal and 
sam Postal cirolo . 


O 

Q ! 

03 39 

1890-91 .... 

81 

105 

1891-92 .... 

87 

108 

1892-93 .... 

99 

93 

1893-94 .... 

113 

90 

1894-95 .... 

120 

104 

1895-96 .... 

131 

129 

1896-97 .... 

120 

122 

1897-98 . . ■ . 

150 

184 

1898-99 .... 

140 

167 

1899-00 .... 

139 

192 

1900-01 .... 

163 

184 

1901-02 .... 

244 

228 

1902-03 .... 

197 

220 

1903-04 .... 

194 

369 

1904-05 .... 

267 

390 

1905-06 .... 

310 

731 

1906-07 .... 

357 

840 

1907-08 .... 

367 

914 

1908-09 .... 

352 

1,016 

1909-10 .... 

366 

1,120 

1910-11 .... 

398 

1,256 

1911-12 .... 

338 

1,415 


122 j 123 


238 147 


261 1 1,010 
268 1,295 
287 1,450 


561 1,084 
558 1,172 
574 1,245 


222 j 

534 ; 

247 

257 1 

646 i 

271 


Percentages of the numbers of Postal Savings Bank Accounts of Agricultural depositors. 


Years. 

Central Postal eirele. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Postal circle. 

United Provinces 

Postal circle. 

Bengal Postal ciride. 

Burma Postal . irolc. 

Mach’as Po.stal circle. 

Bombay Po.stal circle. 

Punjab Postal circle. 

Total India. | 

1890-91 





-59 

•92 

101 

1-82 

•18 

2-69 

•76 

•60 

1-34 

1891-92 





•57 

•85 

1-33 

2-30 

•13 

2-40 

■66 

•87 

1-44 

1892-93 





■57 

•66 

•97 

2-27 

•18 

2-38 

•62 

■52 

1-34 

1893-94 





•60 

•57 

•95 

2-10 

•18 

2-27 

•62 

•58 

1-26 

1894-95 





•62 

•61 

•87 

1-69 

■21 

2-20 

•62 

•45 

113 

1895-96 





•64 

•69 

•97 

1-97 

•20 

2-21 

•64 

•51 

1-24 

1896-97 





•56 

■61 

•78 

1-73 

•24 

2-14 

•56 

•59 

112 

1897-98 





•69 

•88 

•85 

2-03 

•33 

2-17 

•55 

•65 

1-25 

1898-99 





•63 

•76 

1-33 

2-09 

•17 

2-17 

•60 

•88 

1-33 

1899-00 





•60 

•84 

116 

1-82 

•18 

2-17 

•66 

•81 

1-25 

1900-01 





•69 

•76 

114 

1-92 

•26 

2-24 

•70 

•94 

1-31 

1901-02 





•97 

•90 

1-21 

1-86 

•41 

2-60 

•90 

•92 

1-43 

1902-03 





•74 

•82 

2-45 

1-92 

•35 

3-08 

•77 

1 - 0 ^ 

1-63 

1903-04 





•67 

1-37 

2-38 

1-81 

•44 

3-01 

•85 

1-14 

1-66 

1904-05 





•85 

1-31 

2-42 

1-91 

•43 

3-00 

•92 

1-26 

1-70 

1905-06 





•95 

1-38 

2-46 

2-17 

•48 

2-91 

•92 

1-37 

1-75 

1906-07 





1-02 

1-51 

2-58 

2-23 

•57 

3-60 

1-32 

1-45 

200 

1907-08 





•98 

1-56 

2-77 

2-25 

•57 

400 

1-62 

1-47 

217 

1908-09 





■89 

1-65 

2-80 

2-28 

•63 

4-21 

1-64 

1-47 

2-22 

1909-10 





•87 

1-72 

2-86 

2-37 

•65 

4-27 

1-62 

1-50 

2-23 

1910-11 





•90 

1-85 

2-89 

2-34 

•80 

4-44 

1-56 

1-55 

2-26 

1911-12 

1 

• 



•73 

1-91 

2-88 

2-38 

•86 

1 

4-60 

1-53 ' 

1-56 

2-29 
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392. The rate of interest on agricultural loans varies widely in difierent parts of Rate of taterw*. 
India and even in the same place, according to the credibility of the cultivator or 

the security offered ; thus, in Bengal, it is said to be 36 per cent., in Eastern Bengal 
37i to 75 per cent., in the Central Provinces anything from 6 to 100 per cent, and 
in Madras 6 to 36 per cent. It is, therefore, difficult to collect statistics to show 
whether the rate has increased or decreased. But the general belief is that the 
rate of interest has been lowered except in some parts where restrictions have been 
placed by law on alienation of land, thus reducing the value of the security. 

It seems from the evidence collected that this lowering of the rate has been due 
to increased wealth and a consequent increase in the number of money-lenders 
who compete with each other in reducing the rate. Co-operative Credit Societies 
have also doubtless contributed to these results in places where they have been 
constituted. 

393. The rate of interest in India has frequently been said to be exorbitant. It 
may be mentioned, however, that the rate of interest for agricultural loans in 
Europe and America also is much higher than the ordinary business rate. The 
agricultural borrower in France is said to pay 10 per cent., while in some of the 
Eastern States of America 8 per cent, is charged on mortgage loans. In Italy the 
rate of interest varies from 30 to 100 per cent., and 5 per cent, per month is common. 

It is not, therefore, in India alone but in other countries also that a higher rate of 
interest is charged for agricultural loans than on those required for business 
purposes. 

394. The amount of the agricultural debt in India does not also appear, in com- AgHcgt^ 
parison with other countries, to be overwhelming. In France the mortgage debt India not " 
has been estimated at £660 millions, in Prussia £500 millions and in Italy £328 
milhons, giving an average per head of population of £17, £12-5 and £ 9 ' 5 , «‘h«eonntries. 
respectively. Such an estimate has not up till now been made for India, but Sir 
Frederick Nicholson’s estimate in 1895 for the Madras Presidency gave a 

debt of Rs. 13 per head. And remembering that indebtedness has not increased 
on the average, the present average debt per head is probably about the same. 

This average rate, although very rough, can be generally applied to all India, and, 
compared with the similarly rough estimates for the countries mentioned above, 
the debt for India appears not to be higher than in other countries, even allowing 
for the very small average income per head in this country. 

395. In every country of the world agriculturists are indebted. “ Since credit 
is absolutely essential to agriculture in every country, more specially in coun- 
tries of small proprietors where there are no landlords to carry out improvements 
-or tenant-farmers with proper working capital, the individual money lender is, 

In the absence of village banks, a necessity, however expensive.” In India the 
Mahajan helps the ryot to tide over a bad year, pays his rents and cesses 
when he has no money and furnishes him with seed grain at sowing time and 
with grain for consumption during the months when the land does not yield its 
produce. The Indian ryot is without capital and cannot exist without borrow- 
ing at one time or another. The village money-lender is, therefore, in present 
circumstances an absolute necessity. 

396. The Government of India have, however, been taking steps towards an Methods kj 

amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists as regards their indebtedness. tLf 

The difierent methods adopted by Government in dealing with the question of 
.agricultural indebtedness have usually been classified under four heads : — indeMedacsa. 

1. Measures taken to avoid unnecessary debts. 

2. Measures for the improvement of the civil law in connection with 

agricultural debt. 
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3. Measures for restricting the alienation of land. 

4. Measures undertaken with the object of providing or maintaining credit^ 
or reducing debt. 

397. With regard to the first measure, Government is making every effort to 
popularise primary education, and more will probably be done in future to enable 
the agriculturist to take a more careful and businesshke view of indebtedness. At 
the same time one must not expect that this will be the panacea. In educated 
Prussia, for example, there is a very large amount of agricultural indebtedness, 
and much of the debt is now incurred for land improvements. Government has 
also succeeded in assisting the improvement of agricultural departments and 
agricultural colleges. The suspension or remission of the fixed or fluctuating 
assessment in years of scarcity have also been partial remedies. In the 
famine of 1907-08, it may be noted, more than 2 crores of revenue was suspend- 
ed and more than 1 crore remitted in the three provinces where the famine 
was chiefly located. If' has been calculated that in the Punjab and the 
•United Provinces the average annual amount suspended between 1881 — 86 and 
1905 — 10 rose from Ks. 4-08 lakhs to Rs. 32-86 lakhs, and the annual average 
amount remitted from Rs. 1-98 lakhs to Rs. 27-79 lakhs. 

398. With regard to the second class of remedies, viz., the Civil Law, Government 
has attempted to simplify and to improve the law and procedure for the benefit 
of the cultivator. The principal examples of this are the Amendments of the 
Deccan Act in 1895, 1903 and 1907 which are found necessary owing to serious 
agrarian disturbances. The modification in 1907 of the Deccan Act gave the courts 
power to go behind the bond and to determine the nature of the transaction in- 
dependently of the provisions of the law regarding documentary evidence. The 
opinions expressed by witnesses in the Deccan and other parts of Bombay were 
that the money-lenders were now more cautious in advancing loans except on the 
security of land, while the cultivators themselves hesitated to borrow where 
security of land was required. 

399. Restrictive legislation bearing on the transfer of land has been applied 
to the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. The Punjab Land Alienation 
Act was passed by the Legislative Council of the Government of India in 
1900, and was amended by the local Legislative Council in 1907. Under 
this Act, the sale of land of a member of an agricultural tribe, in execution of a 
decree, is now forbidden, as also what are known as mortgages by way of 
conditional sale, and, generally speaking, alienations by members of an agricul- 
tural tribe to outsiders are limited to certain specific forms of mortgage and lease 
under which the lien of the owner on the land is ultimately retained. The Act has, 
according to experienced ofiicers in the Punjab, been a great success. In 1903, an 
Alienation Act for Bimdelkhand was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
United Provinces. According to some, the Act affected credit in the areas 
concerned, but the District Officers believe it to have been successful on the 
whole. In August, 1901, an Act restricting the transfer of land was passed by 
the Bombay legislature. 

Ike of money 400 . As regards the supply of money and credit, Government have, from time to 
and cn«t time, attempted to supply the agriculturist the credit which he most urgentlv 

requires, by granting loans or by making arrangements for the Hquidation 
or reduction of his existing debts, or by both these methods. Special means has 
been taken by assisting the development of co-operative credit. A certain 
amount of the capital required for making wells and improving drainage, for seed- 
• Cattle, etc., has been supplied by Government from time to time. The Acts 


BciMefioBg on the 
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dealing with the loans by Government were passed in 1871 and incorporated in the 
Acts passed in 1883 and 1884. These Acts of 1871, 1883 and 1884 have since been 
amended. Where money is borrowed for agricultural improvements, special conces- 
sion is allowed by the term of repayment being extended beyond the ordinary limit 
of 20 years and the repayment itself being deferred till the improvements begin to 
yield a profit. The amount of security now demanded has aho been lessened, the 
xemission of payments, when the work fails, and free grants of money in special 
tracts in aid of loans given for protective irrigation have also been provided for. 

Measures have also been taken, in the Central Provinces, for conciliation between 
debtors and creditors, and this policy has been most successful there. The 
proposal was inaugurated in 1898 at the instance of Sir Bamfvlde Fuller. In 
that year, two tahsils of the Saugor District were ia a very distressed state, and 
Government allotted 1| lakhs of rupees for takavi advances. The Chief Commis- 
sioner, however, proposed that it should be an essential condition to obtaining the 
loans that the creditors, both malguzars and banias, should be called upon to 
realise from their debtors the whole or a portion of their debts. The recom- 
mendation was accepted and debts amounting to over oh lakhs of rupees 
were remitted. Three leading bankers and malguzars of the district voluntarily 
remitted large sums of money owing to them. The total remission amounted to 
nearly 10 lakhs of rupees. 

401. In 1904, the Co-operative Credit Act was passed by which Co-operative Ce-operative credit 
Credit Institutions in India were established. The Co-operative Credit move- 
ment, although it has only touched the fringe of agricultural indebtedness in 
India, has made a most successful start. If it progresses, as it has done, it will 
not only secure money on easy terms to the agriculturist but will encourage thrift. 

The following two tables show the growth of the Co-operative Credit business. 

There is every hope that in years to come, this remedy for agricultural debt will 
prove to be the most efficacious : — 


Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Number of Societies at xvorh in British India and their Capital {in Rupees) at the end of each 

year, since 1905-06. 


— 

Societies at 
work. 

i Capital. 

1 

j Increase (-}-) or Decrease 

1 ( — ) IN Capital. 

i 

1 Amount. 

j Percentage. 

1905-06 . 




283 

4,73,219 

1 

•• 

i 

1906-07*. 

. 

• 

• 

846 

21,31,258 

-1-16,58,039 

-f350-38 

1907-08 . 

. 

• 

• 

1,357 

44,07,024 • 

1 

-1-22,75,766 

-1- 106-78 

1908-09 . 

• . • 

• 

• 

1,963 

79,33,218 i 

-1-35,19,132 

-f79-72 

1909-10 

• • * 

• 

• 

3,428 

1,21,81,027 

-1-42,47,809 

-P53-.54 

1910-11 . 

• • • 

• 

• 

5,321 

1,99,04,502 

-1-77,23,476 

+63-41 

1 


* Fifteen months ending with the 3Cth June 1907. 
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Number of Societies and their Capital in each Province at the end of each year since 1905-06. 


Province. 


Bengal 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 

United Provinces 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Madras 

Coorg 

Ajmer 

Burma 


Total British India 


Number of Soctetibs. 

1905-06 

1906-07.* 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

57 

178 

350 

395 

21 

60 

135 

231 

72 

170 

187 

369 

9 

70 

80 

100 

29 

177 

258 

316 

31 

69 

145 

175 

27 

63 

101 

180 

6 

11 

12 

15 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 23 

i 

40 

81 

174 

283 

846 

1,357 

1,963 


1909-10. 


511 

366 

789 

152 

706 

209 

377 

18 

25 

275 


3,428 


1910-11. 


715 

543 

1,258 

300 

1,093 

256 

596 

22 

59 

479 


S,321 


Capital m rupees. 


Bengal 

30,584 

1,00,037 

2,17,198 : 

3,59,753 

6,90,754 

10,67,727 

Eastern Bengal and 

18,912 

73,905 

2,69,486 

5,41,484 

8,92,095 

14,05,582 

Assam. 







United Provinces 

1,65,209 

8,18,619 

19,16,421 

30,87,647 

34,77,363 

46,89,897 

Central Provinces 

24,610 

65,889 

1,57,660 

2,07,128 

3,04,875 

5,21,019 

and Berar. 







Punjab 

37.018 

2,63,975 

5,12,921 

8.32,125 

18,84,241 

37,40,964 

Bombav 

27,013 

2,97,070 

3,63,026 

5,74,356 

8,17,206 

13,26,874 

Madras 

1,00,403 

3,66,132 

7,73,915 

18,23,433 

33,28,558 

49,34,779 

Coorg 


19,098 

26,224 : 

32,131 

49,905 

62,411 

Ajmer 

888 

362 

406 

674 

15,982 

1,11,740 

Burma 

68,582 

1,26,171 

1,69,767 ! 

i 

4,74,487 

7,20,048 

20,43,509 

Total British 

4,73,219 

21,31,258 

1 

44,07,024* 

79,33,218 

1,21,81,027 

1,99,04.502 

India. 



j 





♦ Fifteen months ending with the 30th June 1907. 
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402. Up till now we have been dealing with the question of agricultural in- 
debtedness by itself. The next question to answer is — Axe the present high 
prices responsible for this indebtedness ? The reply is in the negative. The 
Indian ryot was almost as extravagant and thriftless before the era of high 
prices as he is now, and the high prices could not have materially added to his 
improvidence and extravagance. Sub-division of land and consequent creation of 
small holdings, which have diminished his resources, and successive bad seasons 
are rather the causes that have led to high prices, and are not their effects. These 
causes, therefore, which lead to agricultural indebtedness are independent of 
the rise in prices. The improved standard of living may, in the case of the 
agriculturists, be considered to be an effect of the rise of prices, and, to the extent 
to which agricultural indebtedness is due to this cause, high prices may be held to- 
be indirectly responsible. 

403. But on the other hand, it is the rise in the prices of their produce that has 
saved the agriculturists from faring worse. Wherever we had been in our tours, 
those who are solely dependent on agriculture, were unanimous in saying that they 
did not want low prices. If prices went down, they said, they would be imable tn 
pay their rents or meet other obligations and would be ruii^pd generally. The 
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rise in prices of food grains has been more than in that of other articles which the 
ordinary ryot generally purchases. With a low level of prices he would lose 
more on the grains he sells than he would gain on the articles he purchases. On 
the whole, therefore, the rise of prices has not led to increased indebtedness, but 
has, on the other hand, prevented an increase, and in good years it gives the 
cultivator a better opportunity of paying ofE his cash obligations. 

404. Next to agriculturists, the largest section of the population of India Eflwt on Ufconrew.' 
consist of labourers, skilled and unskilled, who find employment in rural and Real aiwi nominal 
urban areas and in cities and factories. In estimating the effects of the rise in 

prices on the various sections of wage-earners, it is necessary to examine how far 
wages have increased for the various classes of labour and what the increase in 
real ” wages, or in “ nominal ” wages has been, in comparison with the increase 
in retail prices, especially of food grains which predominate in a labourer’s family 
budget. By “ nominal ” wages is meant the actual sum of money which a man 
earns for a period of time. The expression is often known as money wages. 

■‘Real” wages mean the amount of commodities which the labourer can buy 
with his money wages. Supposing wages were Rs. 15 in one place and Rs. 20 in 
another, the real wages in the first case would be the commodities which Rs. 15 
Fould buy at the price prevailing at that time, and in the other the commodities 
which Rs. 20 would buy. Economists, especially M. de FoviUe and M. Guyot, 
have always emphasised the necessity of using real wages in making comparisons 
between the economic conditions of different districts, trades, or periods. This is 
especially true when a great interval of time is taken. Thorold Rogers in his “ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages ’’values a hind’s annual nominal earnings in the 
thirteenth century at 35s. 8d.; those of an agricultural labourer to-day may be 
taken at £40. It would be absurd to suppose that this ratio of 1 to 22 in any way 
measures their relative well-being. 

405. \\ age-statistics have been collected for different kinds of labour such as 
village artisans and agricultural labourers, domestic servants and skilled and un- 
skilled labourers and for selected industries, such as the cotton industry, the jute 
Industry, and the mining industry ; and the rates prevailing in large cities have been 
differentiated from those in smaller urban and rural areas. Attempts have been 
made to ascertain accurately standard rates of wages in each homogeneous tract 
and in each industry and to provide materials for the observation of permanent 
changes in these standard rates, neglecting short period fluctuations. age- 
statistics of the following industries have been compiled : viz., jute, cotton, wool, 
leather, brewing, tea, sugar, paper, printing and mining ; wages paid on railways 
and workshops for the manufacture of locks have also been included in the total 
general average of industries. 

406. The following table gives the index numbers of nmainal and real wages 
in all India for stated periods : — 


Cornfarative Statement shoiving Nominal and Beal Wages. 



Nominal wages. 

I Real wages. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895 

to 

1899. 

1900 

to 

1904. 

i 

! 1905 
to 

1909. 

1910. 1912. 

Ritbai. 



1 





■ i 


Agricultural labourers .... 

105 

•125 ' 

147 

170 

189 

103 

120 ' 

123 ' 

134 ! 138 

Village Artisans ... 

107 

127 ! 

149 

173 

191 

105 

122 , 

1 

1 

124, 

1 

135 ' 138 

ft 

Average 

i 

106 

126 

148 

171 

190 

104 

121 ! 

1 

123 

135 138 


VOL. I. 
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Com'paraiive Statement showing Nominal and Heal Wa^es — contd. 


Nomisai. wages. Real wages. 




i 

! 

1895. ' 

1900. i 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895 

to 

1899. 

1900 ! 
to 

1904. 

1 

1905 

to 

1909. 

1910. 

1912. 

Uebas. 


i 


1 





i 




Skilled labourers . 



106 

122 ' 

143 

167 

183 

104 

119 i 

120 

132 

134 

Unskilled labourers 



108 

127 

151 

177 

198 

106 

122 

126 

135 

145 

Domestic servants 

• 

• ■ 

104 

117 , 

131 

147 

159 

100 

111 

108 

117 

116 


Average 

• 

106 

123 

142 

165 

181 

103 

118 

119 

131 

133 

Cities. 


i 


! 









Skilled labourers . 


1 

105 

122 i 

142 

167 

177 

105 

118 

120 

131 

130 

UnskiUed labourers 

. . 

! ! 

104 

123 1 

140 

167 

179 

104 

117 

120 

131 

132 

Domestic servants 

• 

• 

102 

118 ' 

1 

134 

149 

159 

102 

113 

111 

118 

116 

• 

Aveeage 

' 

104 

122 

139 

163 

174 

105 

117 

118 

129 

128 

Industries. 












Jute .... 


. 

107 

122 

131 

139 

142 

105 

113 

105 

109 

106 

Cotton 



102 

112 

121 

134 

141 

101 

106 

100 

106 

106 

Wool .... 



106 

111 

131 

141 

147 

97 

111 

101 

113 

109 

Leather 



111 

120 

134 

137 

143 

102 

117 

99 

110 

106 

Brewing 



107 

106 

112 

121 

131 

95 

100 

91 

98 

94 

Tea .... 



106 

103 

106 

117 

120 

101 

96 

90 

98 

95 

Sugar .... 



105 

116 

122 

129 

129 

103 

109 

100 

102 

97 

Paper .... 



103 

111 

116 

139 

1 139 

96 

102 

94 

109 

102 

Lock workshops . 



114 

129 

151 

192 

; 192 

106 

128 

120 

154 

142 

Printing Press 



102 

111 

125 

146 

146 

92 

105 

98 

117 

108 

Mining. 



106 

133 

158 

186 

189 

105 

129 

128 

148 

137 


Average 

• 

105 

IIS 

126 

141 

146 

100 

107 

103 

111 

107 

Railways . . 



102 

108 

117 

136 

1 138 

97 

99 

97 

108 

101 

Canals 


• 

100 

115 

121 

138 

1 143 

98 

102 

94 

108 

102 

Average of 

Industries 


104 

113 

123 

139 

143 

1 

1 

99 

106 

I 

100 

110 

106 

General Average 


105 

i 119 

135 

155 

' 166 

102 

113 

112 

1 123 

121 


407. A study of these figures clearly shows that the wages of every class of 
wage-earners have risen in rural and urban areas and in cities much more 
rapidly than retail prices and that the rise has been greatest in rural areas 
and that, among the different classes of wage-earners, the unskilled labourer in 
urban areas has obtained the largest increase. The rise has been steady 
throughout the period. In rural areas, wages of both agricultural labourers 
and village artisans have risen enormously as measured by their purchasing 
power of commodities. They are now' 38 per cent, above the level of the 
standard period. In urban areas, -the rise, though great, has not been as 
high as in rural areas. In cities, the rise has been still lower. Here the present 
level of wages as measured by their purchasing power is only 28 per cent 
in excess of that of the basic period. In addition to the money wages both 
artisans and agricultural labourers in rural areas receive a part of’ their 
wages in kind and the increased value of this, together with their increase 
in cash wages, has resulted m benefiting them immensely. It should also be 
PQinted out that owing to a great increase in the demand for labour in rural 
areas, there has been a considerable reduction in the period of unemnlovment for 
such labourers. Thus, although their cash wages have not increased as^uch as 
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those of unskilled labourers in urban areas, they have benefited as much as, if 
not more than, the latter. Domestic servants in urban areas and cities have not 
however, succeeded in benefiting from the rise of their wages to the same extent as 
the other classes of the labourers. 

408. The rise in the wages of industrial labour has not, also, been as large as in 
the case of the labourers just mentioned. Nominal wages have increased in 
every case, but the rise has not in all cases been as great as in prices. In 
some cases, money wages, notwithstanding an increase, are not now sufficient 
to buy the same quantity of commodities as before. The coohes in Tea gardens * 
appear to be in the worst position, as their real wages have fallen 6 per cent, below 
those in the basic period. The increase in wages in brewing and sugar industries 
also do not appear to have been commensurate with the rise of prices, and the real 
wages in these two industries appear to be 6 or 3 per cent, lower than in the basic 
period. In the other industries, however, wages have risen more quickly than 
prices and the purchasing power of the present level of wages is higher than that 
of the level of the basic period. The increase in most cases has, however, not been 
as great as in the case of the other labourers mentioned above. Of all the differ- 
ent kinds of industrial labour, the employes in the mining industries have done 
best and the increase in their real t<;<:/(/esisas great, if not greater, than that obtained 
by any other class of labour. Employes in the Lock Workshop at Aligarh have 
done even better. The increase obtained by the employes in jute, cotton, wool 
and leather factories is also satisfactory, though not quite as good as that obtained 
in the mining industry. On the whole, labourers, as a class, have done very well 
and the statistics show clearly that this is the labourers^ day. 

409. After Landlords, Agriculturists and Labourers come those who have been Effect on persons 
classified in the census under “ Industry and Transport.’' The wage-earners 

included in these classes and employed in mines, mills, factories and other enter- Transport, 
prises and on railways and canals have already been dealt with, and it has been 
shown that, except in the case of those employed in tea gardens, breweries and 
sugar factories, there has been an increase in wages in the other industries more 
than sufficient to raise the purchasing power of the employes considerably above 
that of the basic period. It has also been shown that persons engaged in handi- 
crafts, e.g., weavers, rice-huskers, etc., have suffered seriously in consequence of 
the competition of their products with imported articles and manufactures of mills 
and factories in India worked on European methods'. The other persons included 
in the group Industry are the capitalists, who have started these mills, 
factories and other industries on modern lines. The number of these is, however, 
very small. The rise of prices has undoubtedly benefited them, inasmuch as the 
price of articles produced by them has, in most cases, far exceeded the cost of 
production. The only important exceptions are tea and coal. Capitalists in the 
tea industry suffered for a tune, but the industry is now in as prosperous a condi- 
tion as before. There was a serious depression in the coal industry also for a time, 
but prospects are improving. 

410. The next class is that classified under Trade. The census of 1911 shows a „„ persons 
large decrease in the number engaged in trade. The extension of railways and ii trade, 
the consequent establishment of agencies by the large exporting firms at most 

of the railway stations has driven, out of the market, a very large number of 
dealers in grain and other agricultural produce, who used to carry on business as 
the connecting link between the sellers of surplus produce in the village and the 
larger dealers in trading centres. The estabhshment of agencies for transac 
tion of various kinds of transfers of property and of shops with fixed prices, 
which encourage direct dealing, has also reduced the necessity of middlemen, 
and this has resulted in a decrease in the number of brokers and agents and 


• It ehould however be noted that Tea garden coolies get some special 
they get rice at a fixed rate, generally lower than the market rate. 
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United Provinces 
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in their earnings. Competition and facility of communication have also 
reduced profits in trade. On the whole, except the large exporting and im- 
porting firms whose volume of business and earnings have expanded immensely, 
smaller traders are not as well off as before. 

411. The only classes of population that remain to be dealt with are the 
persons employed on fixed salaries, such as those classified under “Public Force” 
and “ Public Administration,” and men engaged in professit)ns and the liberal 
arts. It is needless to say that these are the classes that have suffered most in 
consequence of the rise of prices. 

412. It is important in discussing the effects of the rise of prices on the 
poorer classes of the community, to enquire into their condition in times of 
famine or scarcity. The poorer classes of the community are then affected by 
two forces — the strain of a falling labour market coupled with the strain of high 
prices of foodgrains. If the resisting power shown by these classes in two 
succeeding famines are compared, one may draw valuable conclusions as to the 
extent to which their material condition has, if at all, improved. The Famine 
Eesolution of the United Provinces (1907-08) shows that by the drought of 
1907, nine months’ food supply for the whole province representing approxi- 
mately 42 crores of rupees, and non-food crops to the value of 15 crores of 
rupees were lost. This drought, it was said, was as intense, and extensive as the 
drought of 1896. The previous famine was to a great extent a labourers’ 
famine ; in the present year the labouring population did not resort in large 

numbers to relief works except in the very severely affected districts 

The difference between the two years is not entirely explainable by this or by 
the greater severity of the earlier famine. It points to the fact, which seems 
beyond dispute, that the position of the labouring classes has improved in the 
last decade, as is also clearly illustrated by the later section of this resolution 
on the subject of wages of labour. As regards the cultivating classes, even in 
the previous famine they vrere seldom compelled to resort to relief works : the 
pressure of the famine upon these classes was chiefly manifested by the greater 
extent to which they themselves and their families were compelled to perform 
field work, for which they would ordinarily have employed hired labour. 
Within the last ten years their position has been further strengthened by the 
constantly increasing facilities of - transport and the high prices obtainable 
for agricultural produce. An interesting cornment on this point is afforded by a 
missionary in Ghazipur, who writes from personal experience that in 1877 people 
were dying there of starvation with common rice selling at 9J seers (19 lbs.), 
while this year there were no signs of any serious distress with the same grain selling 
at 5| seers (lOf lbs.) to the rupee. The Famine Commission of 1880 noticed that 
the price of ordinary grain in this province in the famine of 1877-78 did not rise 
above 26 lbs. for the rupee. It is not too much to say that, had prices been the 
same this year as they were 30 years ago, there would have been no need for 
relief over the greater part of the area in which famine operations have recently 
been closed. Although prices have been exceptionally high for several years, 
the rise has been accompanied by a marked increase in the wages of labour, with 
the result that the higher price of food does not affect the ordinary labourer so 
long as he can obtain employment. The amount of employment available has 
simultaneously increased very considerably by reason of the large expenditure by 
Government on public works, railways and canals, and the industrial and building 
operations of the general public. The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 
has collected information of the wages paid in all rural tracts between October 
and December 1907, and has compared them with the results of the wage census 
taken on the same lines in 1906. His conclusions are that the commonest rates 
of wages paid in the latter period were nowhere below, and were in most cases 
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above, those recorded at the wage census. Moreover, wages below the coromon- 
est rates were paid much less often than in 1906, whereas wages above the pre- 
vailing rates were paid on a considerably greater scale than in 1906, and rates 
hitherto unknown were paid in some localities. Taking the combined results 
of these conclusions, he estimates that “ the average wage of the province has in- 
creased in the period by two or possibly three pice for each day’s work. A 
^ labourer, therefore, who in 1906 spent 1| annas on food, could in the autumn 
of 1907 spend two annas on food without curtailing his other expenditure ; so 
that he could get the same amount of food as before if prices were 33^ per 

cent, above the level of prices in 1906 (itself above normal). In the large 

cities, the rise has been even greater than in the rural tracts. In Agra, for 
instance, men engaged as ordinary diggers earned, in 1900, 2 annas a day, and 
women seldom received more than 1 anna 3 pies. At the present time the rate 

of wages for this kind of work is 4 annas for men, and 2 annas to 2 annas 6 

pies for women. Masons and stone cutters who in 1900 earned 3 annas 6 pies 
daily now receive from 5 to 7 annas. In the same period the pay of such classes 
as gardeners, water-carriers and sweepers has approximately doubled.” 

413. In another portion of this report the improvement in the staying power 
of the people was also instanced. ” There was,” it was said, “ no organised move- 
ment of the population from the distressed areas in search of work, no consider- 
able emigration to or immigration from Native States, and, in fact, no noticeable 
wandering at all. The slight extent to which poor house relief was required 
and the very small number of casual wanderers relieved by the police, afford a 
striking confirmation both of the effectiveness with which gratuitous relief was 
administered and of the small disturbance which the famine caused in the ordi- 
nary conditions of the people. The death-rate, though higher than in an ordinarv 
year, was far from excessive, considering the extent and severity of the scarcity 
which prevailed : the ravages of epidemic disease and the mortality indirectly 
due to scarcity were minimised to an extent unprecedented in seasons of similar 
distress, while deaths directly due to starvation were almost unknown.” 

41 4. The report for the Central Provinces summarises the situation as follows : — The Central 

“ Every year since 1900 has witnessed an extension of the area occupied 

for cultivation, and there has been no year at the close of which it could be 
said that the prosperity of the cultivating classes had not advanced. In no 
parts of the provinces has progress been more rapid than in the cotton tracts. 

Cotton thrives best with a light rainfall, and years of short rainfall have 
induced cultivators to devote increased attention to the crop. Its cultivation 
has also been greatly stimulated by the high prices obtainable for the fibre, 
and a large export demand for the seed. The value of land has risen every- 
where, and the demand for it is extraordinarily keen in the cotton country. 

The prices for agricultural produce have generally been high since 

the famines. In 1903-04, owing to the excellent harvests reaped in these 
provinces and in Northern India, they receded to a point somewhat below 
those of the normal period preceding the first famine ; but subsequently the 
poorness of the seasons brought them back to a higher level, from which they 
have shown no tendency to recede, and the good harvests reaped in these 
provinces during the year immediately preceding the recent scarcity must have 
brought large sums into the pockets of the cultivating classes. Along with this 
improvement in their material resources, there has been a distinct advance in 
the direction of agricultural improvement. Substantial as has been the improve- 
ment in the condition of the landholder, it has been even more remarkable in the 
case of the labourer, whether he works on the farm or seeks employment in 
the towns. If cultivators have anything new to complain of, it is the dearth of 
labour, and the absorption of a large part of their extra profits in the increased 
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rates of wages that they are compelled to pay. Generally unthrifty, the labouring 
classes are the first to succumb when times are hard for aU, and the famines left 
their numbers seriously depleted. Since then the cry has been for workers 
rather than for work. Agriculture itself has steadily increased its demands, but 
has felt itself obliged to compete with the still more rapidly increasing require- 
ments of commerce, and it is no exaggeration to say that the labourer has been 

in a position to dictate his own terms There has been a general rise 

in the standard of wages, and the rise is more than proportionate to the 
rise in prices which has necessitated it. The labourer has never been in better 
ease.” 

BihavFamine of 415. This improvement in the condition of the poorer classes is also e\’idenced 

18M-97. reports of other provinces. The Government of Bengal, for example, while 

reviewing the famine of 1896-97 in Bihar said, ‘ That under less favourable circum- 
stances than in 1873-74, the numbers requiring Government relief should have 
been so much less, would appear to establish the fact of general improvement in 
the general circumstances of the people, but the whole conditions of the relief 
administration during the two famines were so different that the inference is not 
so conclusive as it would have been had the same methods been adopted in both 
cases. Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of the oflffcers 
engaged in the famine, some of them with knowledge of facts, both then and now, 
as well as the concurrent opinions of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, 
do indicate that even in Bihar, during the past quarter of a century, there has been 
a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that the power of the country 
as a whole to withstand the calamities of seasons has greatly increased.’ The 
truth of this last sentence is especially applicable to the condition of the people 
in the same areas during the last 10 or 12 years. 


Effect in the different circles. 
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416. It has already been shown that the extent of the rise of prices has been 
different in the different circles. Similarly, the variations in wages and the 
incomes of the agricultural and other classes have also been different. To com- 
plete the examination of the effects of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to examine the situation in the different 
circles. 

417. Persons on fixed incomes, professional classes and persons who derive 
their income solely from shares and other securities have been adversely affected 
throughout the country, to a more or less extent, the greatest hardship being 
felt in those areas where the rise in prices has been the highest. It is not neces- 
sarv to examine the condition of these classes in the different areas separately. 
The only sections of the community which require separate examination are 
the wage-earning classes — i.e., artisans and labourers — and the agriculturists. 

418. As regards the wage-earning classes, the following statements show the 
nominal and real wages of the different classes of labourers in the several circles 
for stated periods. It will be seen from these statements that real wages have 
risen everywhere for all classes of wage-earners, except in the case of domestic 
servants and those employed in certain industries in a few circles. Even in the 
case of these classes, nominal wages have risen, but the rise has not been as 
great as that in the cost of living, as measured by retail prices. It has also been 
previously explained that j^the period of unemployment of the labouring classes 
has decreased and this fact alone, apart from a rise in their wages, would 
indicate an increased income. The income of wage-earners has, therefore, 
generally increased much faster than their cost of living, resulting in a sub- 
stantial improvement in their material condition — specially of agricultural and 
general labourers and artisans, who form the majority of the wage-earning class.- 
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Is Ritbal Areas. 


Nominal Wage. 


Real Wage. 


] 

' 

1895. 

i9oa 

1905. 

1910. 

1 

1912. ' 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09-! 

1 

i 

1910. 

1912. 

Assam 

101 

120 

129 

139 

161 i 

105 

115 

107 

116 

128 

Bengal Northern and 
Eastern 

102 

124 

143 

157 

177 ; 

107 

116 

113 

127 

126 

„ Southern and 

Western 

102 

122 

137 

168 

184 , 

1 

104 ' 

112 

115 

131 

131 

Chota Nagpur . 

111 

129 

153 

177 

195 i 

1 

101 

120 

122 

146 

149 

Bihar 

102 

119 

128 

149 

167 j 

98 I 

112 

104 

124 

135 

Agra Pi'ovinces East . 

105 

127 

145 

161 

199 i 

98 1 

121 

113 

131 

154 

Bundelkhand 

101 

134 

161 

184 

207 1 

102 

123 

125 

135 

147 

Agra Provinces North 
and West including 
Oudh . 

108 

131 

158 

185 

! 

200 ; 

105 

132 

126 

148 

148 

Punjab East • » 

107 

132 

171 

222 

250 

107 

133 

147 

169 

167 

„ West . 

103 

123 

152 

191 

202 

99 

125 

134 

154 

144 

Sind 

108 

125 

1.50 

164 

178 

105 

121 

129 

129 

124 

Gujarat 

104 

123 

154 

174 

185 

106 

118 

127 

\ 

135 

130 

Konkan . 

108 

129 

146 

156 

173 

no 

125 

128 

130 

137 

Deccan . • 

109 

122 

140 

173 

190 

102 

115 

123 

136 

137 

Berar 

104 

117 

145 

164 

190 

98 

109 

120 

127 

138 

Central Provinces 

107 

126 

144 

176 

190 

106 

122 

' 125 

142 

141 

Madras North-East . 

110 

129 

154 

i 169 

187 

107 

127 

130 

130 

136 

„ North . 

i 105 

125 

145 

159 

i 175 

108 

123 

' 124 

128 

132 

„ South . 

! Ill 

128 

149 

177 

1 196 

111 

126 

' 132 

137 

138 

„ West . 

1 103 

1 

116 

127 

139 

149 

1 

99 

109 

105 

102 

no 

ISDIA 

106 

1 

126 

^ 146 

1 

171 

190 

1 104 

121 

123 

135 

1 138 


Is Ubbas Areas. 


' Nominal Wage. Real Wage. 



1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Assam 

105 

122 

128 

146' 

160 

106 

117 

Ill 

122 

1 127 

Bengal Northern and . 
Eastern 

103 

121 

136 

159 

167 

104 

114 

112 

128 

119 

„ Southern and . 
Western 

109 

123 

143 

160 

172 

107 

115 

. 115 

125 

t 123 

Chota Nagpur . 

109 

123 

143 

165 

187 

97 

114 

113 

136 

' 143 

Bihar 

103 

116 

131 

157 

174 

101 

113 

109 

131 

140 

Agra Provinces East . 

106 

133 

147 

166 

191 

106 

128 

118 

13A 

148 

Bundelkhand 

103 

133 

167 

191 

219 

102 

126 

129 

140 

155 

Agra Provinces North 
and West including 
Oudh. 

no 

134 

159 

184 

198 

105 

132 

125 

147 

147 

Punjab East 

no 

130 

170 

221 

242 

107 

133 

147 

169 

161 

„ West . 

104 

119 

135 

170 

179 

99 

117 

120 

137 

128 

Sind 

105 

120 

140 

158 

171 

103 

118 

123 

124 

119 

Gujarat . 

115 

117 

138 

152 

167 

109 

111 

113 

118 

118 

Konkan 

105 

124 

139 

153 

166 

105 

119 

123 

128 

132 

Deccan 

106 

115 

133 

158 

171 

100 

109 

114 

124 

123 

Berar 

102 

119 

135 

157 

177 

96 

106 

113 

122 

128 

Central Provinces 

107 

121 

140 

171 

183 

103 

116 

120 

138 

136 

Madras North-East . 

109 

127 

153 

169 

190 

108 

126 

129 

130 

138 

„ North . 

105 

116 

133 

146 

153 

105 

112 

116 

118 

115 

„ South . 

103 

123 

141 

165 

183 

106 

120 

122 

128 

129 

„ West 

103 

114 

125 

137 

147 

98 

109 

104 

101 

109 

IlTDlA , 

106 

123 

142 

165 

181 

103 

118 

119 

131 

133 
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Is Impostant Towns. 

— 



Nominal Wage. 




Real Wage. 



1895. 

1900. 

j 1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Calcutta . 

101 

113 

125 

137 

142 

101 

107 

105 

108 

107 

Bombay . 

101 

124 

1 138 

154 

162 

108 

120 

132 

127 

129 

Karachi . 

105 

114 

126 

155 

163 

97 

102 

103 

112 

109 

Madras 

106 

117 

128 

149 

151 

109 

113 

110 

109 

109 

Assam 

108 

131 

138 

153 

155 

114 

126 

116 

128 

123 

Bengal Northern and 

101 

122 

138 

155 

167 

106 

114 

113 

125 

119 

Eastern. 











„ Southern and . 

109 

123 

i 142 

157 

163 

108 

116 

115 

123 

116 

Western . 



1 








Bihar 

104 

120 

, 138 

159 

199 

99 

114 

113 

133 

160 

Agra Provinces East . 

103 

119 

' 129 

158 

175 

100 

116 

108 

128 

136 

Agra Provinces North 

109 

131 

159 

184 

198 

104 

129 

124 

147 

147 

and West including 











Oudh 



i 








Punjab East 

110 

135 

169 

227 

234 

109 

133 

145 

173 

156 

„ West . 

103 

128 

168 

206 

211 

105 

132 

145 

166 

151 

Gujarat 

102 

112 

, 130 

145 

167 

101 

103 

107 

113 

118 

Deccan 

103 

112 

I 122 

142 

149 

97 

102 

104 

112 

107 

Berar 

104 

122 

j 147 

168 

179 

99 

118 

123 

130 

130 

Central Provinces 

106 

127 

' 150 

189 

202 

108 

123 

131 

152 

150 

Madras North . 

101 

129 

1 138 

158 

168 

107 

122 

123 

127 

126 

„ South . 

104 

120 

1 137 

1 

166 

192 

105 

118 

122 

129 

135 

India 

104 

122 

' 139 

163 

174 

105 

117 

118 

129 

‘ 

128 


Ik Ikdtjsteies. 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Assam . 

Bengal Southern and 
Western. , 

Chota Nagpur 

Bihar 

Agra Provinces East 
„ „ North 

and West including 
Oudh. 

Punjab East 
„ West 

Sind 

Gujarat 

Deccan 

Central Provinces 

Madras North-East . 
„ North 
» South 


Ikdia 


Nominal Wage. | Real Wage. 


1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99, 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

104 

118 

130 

141 

149 

i 103 

112 

106 

Ill 



11? 

103 

107 

108 

126 

125 

1 107 

100 

102 

104 

Q9 

99 

105 

115 

125 

129 

! 102 

102 

94 

91 

93 

106 

103 

106 

117 

120 

101 

96 

90 

98 


103 

117 

123 

144 

148 

! 100 

105 

99 

113 

106 

104' 

128 

157 

195 

195 

i 97 

123 

131 

161 

149 

103 

107 

118 

137 

137 

98 

102 

96 

114^ 


101 

110 

123 

133 

135 

94 

108 

95 

LL‘± 

108 


106 

119 

131 

148 

154 

97 

114 

100 

118 

114 

102 

107 

117 

136 

143 

i 

i 95 

101 

95 

104 


102 

107 

113 

136 

139 

95 

102 

94 

110 


100 

106 

118 

128 

131 

\ 96 

1 

99 

98 

101 

91 

101 

104 

105 

118 

119 

1 96 

90 

84 


84 

oa 

100 

106 

107 

114 

114 

1 94 

94 

8S 


106 

114 

142 

157 

158 

! 100 

} 

113 

116 

127 

82 

117 

100 

104 

106 

105 

106 

120 

113 

123 

113 

136 

93 

1 101 

97 

97 

88 

100 

87 

82 

102 

110 

116 

144 

148 

i 101 

I 

103 

103 

112 

102 

104 

104 

113 

123 

139 

143 

1 

1 99 

106 

100 

110 

106 
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General Average OF Rctrai, Urban, Important Towns and Industries. 


1 


Nominal Wage. 


i 



Real Wage. 


i 

1895. 

1900 1 

1 

1905. 1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912 

Calcutta 

103 

' 

116 i 

128 

140 

146 

102 

110 

105 

110 

110 

Bombav 

102 

111 

116 

133 

134 

107 

105 

109 

110 

106 

Karachi 

105 

114 

126 

155 

163 

97 

-102 

103 

112 

109 

Madras . 

102 

108 

120 

133 

136 

104 

106 

100 

97 

99 

Assam . 

105 

122 

129 

144 

154 

108 

117 

110 

120 

122 

Bengal Northern 

and Eastern. 

102 

122 

139 

157 

170 

105 

115 

112 

127 

121 

„ Southern 

and Western. 

106 

120 

133 

153 

161 

103 

114 

108 

120 

115 

Chota Nagpur 

108 

126 

150 ' 

176 

192 

98 

118 

120 

145 

147 

Bihar 

103 

115 

128 

151 

168 

99 

110 

106 

126 

132 

Agra Provinces East 

104 

122 

135 

154 

172 

99 

118 

108 

125 

134 

Bundelkhand . 

102 

133 

164 

188 

214 

102 

125 

127 

138 

152 

Agra Provinces 

North and West 
including Oudh. 

107 

192 

138 : 

157 

164 

99 

118 

106 

126 

121 

Punjab East . 

107 

123 

151 . 

192 

206 

103 

122 

128 

147 

137 

,, West . 

103 

117 

136 ' 

166 

173 

99 

115 

117 

134 

124 

Sind 

105 

117 

136 ; 

150 

161 

102 

113 

117 

118 

112 

Gujarat . 

104 

112 

125 : 

140 

151 

101 

102 

102 

109 

106 

Konkau 

106 

126 

142 ; 

155 

169 

108 

121 

125 

128 

134 

Deccan . 

105 

115 

129 [ 

152 

163 

99 

107 

110 

120 

117 

Berar 

103 

119 

142 i 

162 

181 

98 

109 

118 

126 

131 

Central Provinces . 

106 

122 

144 ' 

173 

183 

104 

119 

122 

140 

136 

Madras North-East 

109 

126 

149 ' 

164 

181 

106 

124 

125 

126 

131 

„ North 

108 

116 

131 

142 

153 

104 

110 

113 

115 

115 

„ South 

104 

117 

130 1 

157 

169 

105 

112 

114 

122 

119 

„ West 

103 

116 

127 

139 

149 

99 

109 

105 

102 

110 

India 

105 

119 

135 

155 

166 

102 

113 

112 

123 

121 


Important Towns — Domestic Servants. 


Nominal Wage. 


Real Wage. 



1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Calcutta 

100 

110 

116 

124 

133 

98 

103 

96 

98 

100 

Bombay 

102 

122 

130 

138 

147 

112 

118 

121 

114 

117 

Karachi 

102 

107 

112 

135 

143 

93 

94 

93 

97 

96 

Madras . 

100 

103 

121 

150 

157 

101 

102 

107 

109 

114 

Assam . 

100 

110 

118 

126 

135 

102 

105 

98 

105 

107 

Bengal Northern 

100 

116 

138 

138 

150 

101 

108 

105 

111 

107 

and Eastern. 











„ Southern 

100 

115 

121 

129 

132 

100 

104 

95 

101 

94 

and Western. 











Bihar . 

111 

111 

133 

156 

167 

104 

107 

115 

130 

135 

Agra Provinces East 

100 

117 

126 

145 

160 

97 

112 

103 

118 

124 

Agra Provinces 

103 

126 

147 

163 

176 

100 

122 

114 

130 

130 

North and West 











including Oudh. 
Punjab East 

108 

125 

139 

171 

172 

101 

118 

115 

131 

115 

„ West 

100 

118 

153 

171 

171 

97 

125 

124 

138 

122 

Gujarat 

100 

114 

132 

144 

176 

104 

105 

108 

112 

124 ; 

Deccan 

105 

114 

122 

135 

138 

100 

104 

102 

106 

99 

Berar . 

100 

100 

167 

167 

167 

90 

116 

131 

129 

121 

Central Provinces . 

106 

125 

144 

165 

170 

108 

120 

119 

133 

126 

Madras North 

100 

175 

175 

200 

219 

132 

162 

161 

161 

165 

,, Soutn 

102 

115 

138 

164 

' 178 

103 

113 

121 

127 

125 

India 

j 

102 

118 

134 j 

i 

149 

1 

159 

102 

1 

113 

111 

118 

116 
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UaBAN — D omestic Sekvaets. 


1 


Nominal Wage. 




Keal Wage. 




1895. 

1900. i 

1905. 

1 

1910. 1 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04.' 1908-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

i 

Assam . . . ' 

102 

111 

117 

130 

138 

100 

106 

101 

108 

110 

Bengal Northern and 

105 

118 

127 

133 

138 

102 

110 

99 

107 

99 

Eastern. i 








102 

106 

102 

„ Sonthem and 

104 

118 

129 

136 : 

143 

104 

109 

Western. 









136 

142 

Chota^Nagpnr 

106 

114 

143 

164 

186 

192 

108 

114 

Bihar 

105 

, 111 

120 

141 

158 

98 

105 

101 

118 

127 

Agra Provinces East 

106 

124 

130 

144 

158 

103 

117 

103 1 

117 

122 

Bundelkhand 

101 

116 

140 

161 

180 

94 

112 

108 

118 

128 

Agra Provinces 

105 

129 

142 

164 

177 

104 

121 

112 

131 

131 

North and West 
including Oudh. 
Punjab East 

106 

119 

139 

172 

180 

101 

115 

115 

131 

120 

„ West 

102 

109 

127 

146 

158 

96 

110 

106 

118 

113 

Sind 

108 

122 

132 

146 

159 

104 

114 

114 

115 

110 

Gujarat 

100 

120 

140 

140 

180 

109 

107 

108 

109 

127 

Konkan 

108 

115 

131 

142 

157 

105 

111 

114 

118 

125 

Deccan 

105 

113 

124 

137 

144 

98 

103 

106 : 

108 

104 

Berax . 

103 

117 

124 

140 

157 

1 93 

100 

101 

109 

105 

Central Provinces . 

104 

120 

135 

153 

157 

101 

112 

111 

123 

116 

Madras North-East 

102 

123 

145 

160 

172 

103 

126 

123 ; 

123 

125 

„ South 

100 

122 

140 

162 

175 

102 

116 

123 

126 

123 

„ West 

100 

107 

111 

112 

122 

96 

100 

89 

82 

90 

Ikbia 

104 

117 

1 131 

147 

159 

100 

1 

111 

108 

117 

116 


ts IXDESTEIES. 


Ctrcies. 


Nominal Wage. 



Beal Wage. 


1895. 

1 

1900. 

1905. : 

1910. 

1912. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Jute. 

Calcutta 

106 

124 

1 

1 

132 

138 

142 

106 

116 

106 

109 

107 

;^ngal Southern and 

107 

120 

1 130 

140 

146 

103 

109 

103 

109 

104 

Western 











Iueia 

107 

122 

i 131 1 

139 

143 

105 

113 

105 

109 

100 

Cotton. 

Calcutta 

106 

126 

i 

147 1 

164 

1 

197 

107 

123 

121 

129 

148 

Bombay 

103 

107 

108 i 

127 

124 1 

108 

100 

102 

105 

98 

Madras 

99 

105 

; 115 j 

125 

129 

102 

102 

94 

91 

93 

Agra Provinces 

102 

123 

124 

140 

152 

91 

114 

92 

112 

113 

North and West 











including Oudh 
Oujarat 

100 

104 

; 104 

124 

126 

94 

89 

1 

87 

96 

89 

Central Provinces . 

110 

119 

165 

176 

176 1 

104 

126 

135 

142 

130 

Madras North 

104 

106 

123 

126 

140 1 

101 

98 

102 

102 

105 

India 

102 

112 

121 

134 

141 j 

101 

106 

100 

106 

106 

Railwats. 











Calcutta 

100 

111 

121 

135 

137 

98 

104 

99 

106 

103 

Bombay 

103 

105 

109 

125 

126 

105 

100 

103 

103 

100 

Chota Nagpur 

100 

100 

108 

162 

162 I 

85 

88 

100 

134 

124 

Bihar . 

103 

107 

118 

137 

137 

98 

102 

96 

114 

116 

Agra Provinces East 

101 

110 

123 

133 

135 

i 94 

108 

95 

108 

105 

North 

105 

114 

136 

149 

153 

1 96 

112 

102 

119 

113 

and West includ* 
ing Oudh 










Punja-b Jilast. 

102 

107 

117 

136 

143 

95 

101 

95 

104 

95 

„ West 

100 

108 

114 

141 

142 

94 

102 

96 

114 

101 

Smd 

100 

106 

118 

128 

131 

96 

99 

98 

101 

91 

Gujarat 

101 

104 

105 

116 

117 

96 

90 

83 

90 

82 

Deccan 

100 

106 

107 

114 

114 

94 

94 

88 

90 

82 

Central Provinces . 

103 

no 

123 

143 

143 

97 

103 

102 

115 

106 

Madras North-East 

100 

106 

106 

113 

113 

93 

97 

88 

87 

82 

„ North 

100 

100 

106 

109 

113 

97 

95 

, 91 

88 

85 

,, South 

102 

no 

116 

144 

148 

! 101 

103 

103 

112 

104 

India 

j 102 

108 

117 

' 136 

139 

97 

102 

97 

108 

101 

Mining. 

Bengal Southern and 

1 

[| 104 

119 

132 

( 

i 166 

170 

[ 101 

112 

111 

130 

121 

Western 

1 





1 



Chota Nagpur 

1 113 

194 

i 271 

271 

271 

1 123 

204 

202 

224 

207 

India 

106 

133 

158 

1 180 

1 

189 

i 105 

1 

129 

128 

148 

137 
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419 The extent of the rise in real wages has been different in the difierent Extent of the to* 1 
circles. The following table shows the index numbers of real wages tor 1914 in condition of wage- 
the different circles for the several classes of labourers, except those employed 
in industries, arranged in descending order of magmtude. The rise in real 
wages having generally been progressive throughout the period under investi- 
gation, it wiU be sufficient if the results of the last year are examined. 


AGEICTJLTUBAl AND GENDEAL LABOUEEES. 








Agricultural 

General Labourers. 

Village aetisaks. 

L’Ea^N artisans. 

i 

CITY ARTISANS. 

Labourers in 
Rural Areas. 

In Urban Areas. 

In Cities. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

ber. 

Circles. 

Index i 
Num- 
ber. 1 

! 

Circles. 1 

Index 

Num- 

ber. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

ber. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

ber. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

ber. 

Punjab East . 1 

166 

Punjab East 

170 1 

1 

i 

Punjab East . 

173 

Punjab East . 

167 

Punjab East . 

185 

Punjab West . 

185 

1 

1 

Bundelkhand . j 

156 

Bundelkhand 

1 

1 

159 , 

1 

Bihar 

165 

Agra ProNinces 
East. 

157 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

181 

Punjab East . 

162 

1 

Bihar . 

155 

Agra Provinces 
North and West. 

! 

! 

157 , 

1 

Punjab West . 

159 

Chota Nagpur . 

151 

Bundelkhand . 

176 

Bihar 

161 

Agra Provinces 

Korth and West. 

153 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

144 

Central Pro- 

vinces. 

158 

Agra Provinces 
North and 

West. 

147 

Bihar 

158 

Central Pro- 
vinces. 

159 

Chota Kagpur 

149 

Madras North- 
East. 

142 

Agra Provinces 
North and 
West. 

156 

Punjab West . 

145 

Agra Provinces 
North and 

West. 

153 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

150 

Central Provinces . 

143 

Chota Nagpur 

140 

Assam 

137 

Bundelkhand . 

143 

Chota Nagpur . 

150 

Agra Provinces 
North and 

West. 

146 

A^ Provinces 

^East. 

146 

Bihar 

139 

Madras South . 

137 

Berar 

143 

Berar 

146 

Madras South . 

141 

Assam 

143 

Assam 

136 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

133 

Madras South . 
i 

1 

140 

Madras South . 

146 

Bombay . 

J37 

Pun ab West 

143 

Konkan 

13G 

Bombay . 

129 

1 

Deccan . 

: 

139 

Punjab West . 

142 

Bengal North 
and East. 

123 

Bengal North and 
East. 

138 

Central Provinces 

136 

Berar 

128 

Central Pro- 

vinces. 

133 

Madras North- 
East. 

142 

Berar 

121 

Konkan 

137 

Berar 

131 

Bengal South 
and West. 

123 

Konkan . 

137 

Gujarat . 

141 

Calcutta , 

120 

Madras South 

135 

Punjab West 

129 

Bengal North 
and East. 

121 

Madras North- 
East. 

137 

Central Pro- 
vinces. 

139 

Maaras ^^rth . 

120 

Bengal South and 
West. 

133 

Bengal South and 
West. 

12 s 

Gujarat . 

120 

Madras North 

335 

Deccan . 

135 

Bengal South 
and West. 

119 

Madras North- 

East. 

132 

Bengal North and 
East. 

126 

Madras North . 

119 

Bengal South 
and W’est. 

131 

Assam 

133 

Karachi . 

113 

Deccan 

, 

! 131 

Deccan 

126 

Karachi . 

112 

Gujarat . 

131 

Bengal South 
and West, 

133 

Madras 

110 

Gujarat 

129 

1 

Madras South . 

123 

Deccan . 

112 

Bihar 

127 

1 

Sind 

330 

Assam , 

110 

Sind . 

1 

127 

Sind . 

119 

Madras . 

103 

Assam 

i 

; 125 

Konkan . 

129 

Deccan . 

109 

Berar . 

125 

j 

Madras North . 

117 

Calcutta . 

104 

Bengal North 
and East. 

j 123 

Madras West , 

126 

Gujarat . 

107 

Madras North 

1 

I 122 

Madras West 

110 

India 

130 

. Sind 

122 

Bengal North 
and East. 

120 

India 

132 

Madras West 

106 

Gujarat 

105 

.... 

” 

i 

1 Madras West , 

1 

113 

Madras North 

110 

.... 

•• 

India . 

i 

j 138 

India 

1 134 

.... 


i 

‘ India 

138 

India 

145 

.... 

•• 
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DOMESTIC SEB.VAXTS. ' GEEEKAL AVEEA6E. 


ClflES. 



Other Ureas Areas. 

ErRAL. 


1 ERAS. 


Cities. 


General average op 

ALL CLASSES EXCEPT 

Industries. 

(Sndes. 

Index 

Num- 

bers. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

bers. 

Circles. 

Index 

^Num- 

bers. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

bers. 

Circles. 

• 

Index 

Num- 

bers. 

Circles. 

Index 

Num- 

bers. 

H&dras Kartb 

165 

Chota Nagpur 

142 

Punjab East . 

; 167 

Punjab East . 

, 161 

Bihar 

160 

Punjab East . 

161 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

144 

Agra Provinces 
North and West. 

131 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

154 

Bundelkband . 

155 

Punjab East . 

156 

Bundeildiand . 

152 

Bihar * 

135 

Bundelhhand 

12S 

Chota Naspur . 

149 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

14S 

Punjab West . 

151 

Agra Provinces 
North and West 

147 

Agra Pro^ces 
North and West. 

130 

Bihar 

127 

Agra Provinces 
North and 

West. 

14S 

Agra Provinces 
North and 

West. 

147 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

150 

Chota Nagpur . 

146 

Central Provinces . 

126 

Gujarat 

127 

Bundelkband . 

147 

ChotA Nagpur . 

143 

Agra Provinces 
North and W eat. 

147 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

146 

Madras Sontti 

125 

Konkan 

125 

Punjab West 

144 

Bihar 

140 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

136 

Bihar 

145 

Onjarat 

124 

Madras North- 

East. 

125 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

141 

Madras North- 
East. 

138 

Madras South . 

135 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

141 

Pnnjab West 

122 

Madras South 

123 

Berar 

' 138 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

136 

Berar 

130 , 

Punjab West . 

140 

Beiar . 

121 

Agra Provinces 
East. 

122 

Madras South . 

138 

Konkan . 

132 

Bombay . 

129 ; 

1 

Madras North- 
East. 

136 

Bombay 

117 

Punjab East 

120 

Konkan . 

137 

Madras South . 

129 

Madras North . 

126 j 

Konkan . 

134 

Pnnjab East 

115 

Central Provinces. 

116 

Deccan . 

137 

Punjab West . 

128 

Assam 

123 1 

Madras South 

133 

Uidras 

114 

Punjab West 

113 

Madras North- 
East. 

136 

Berar 

123 

Bengal North 
and East. 

119 I 

Berar 

131 

Assam 

107 

Assam 

110 

Bihar 

135 

Ass.am 

127 

Gujarat . 

118 

Bombay . 

129 

Bengal North and 
East. 

107 

Sind . 

110 

Madras North 

132 

Bengal South 
and West. 

123 

Bengal South 
and West. 

116 

Assam 

125 

Calcntta . 

100 

Berar 

105 

Bengal South 
and West. 

: 131 

Deccan . 

123 

Karachi 

109 

Madras North. 

124 

Deccan 

99 

Deccan . 

104 

Gujarat . 

130 

Bengal North 
and East. 

no 

Madras . 

100 

Bengal South 
and West. 

122 

Karachi 

96 

Bengal South and 
West. 

102 

Assam 

128 

Sind 

119 

Calcutta , 

107 

Bengal North 
and East. 

121 

Bei^al Sonth and 
West. 

94 

Bengal North and 
East. 

99 

Bengal North 
and East. 

126 

Gujarat • 

113 

Deccan . 

107 

Sind 

121 

India 

116 

Madras West 

90 

Sind 

124 

Madras North . 

115 

India 

128 

Gujarat . 

121 



India 

110 

Madras West . 

110 

Madras West . 

109 



Deccan . 

121 



. , 

. . 







Madras West . 

110 



1 

* 

India 

138 

India 

133 



Karachi . 

110 




. . 




.. 



Madras . 

109 




.. 



•• 



•• 

Calcutta , 

107 

•• 


.. 1 

.. i 







India 



Extent of the im- 
proremeni in difier- 
ent circles. 


Extent of rise in 
real wages of 
general laboorers in 
urban areas other 
than large cities. 


Tillage artisans. 


420. A careful study of the foregoing tables sho^s that the, rise in real wages 
(excluding wages in industries) has been greatest (above 40 per cent.) in Punjab 
East, Bundelkband, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar, Central Provinces and Punjab West, and least (below 20 per cent.) 
in Madias, Madras West, Calcutta and Karachi. 

421. The general results indicated by the foregoing table in regard to the 
several classes of labourers may be summarised as follows : — 

422. Taking India as a whole, the highest rise in real wages has been in the 
case of the general labourers employed in urban areas other than large cities. 
Eor this class of labourers, the rise has been the largest in Punjab East, Agra 
Provinces East, and Bundelkband, being over 75 per cent. In Bihar and Aura 
Provinces North and West, it has been between 50 and 60 per cent. ; in Madras 
North, only 10 per cent.; in Konkan, Madras West and Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, below 30 per cent, and in the others, between 30 and 50 per cent. 

423. Next to the class mentioned above, the rise in real wages for India as a 
whole, has been the highest in the case of village artisans. In Punjab East, 
Bundelkband, Bihar and Agra Provinces North and West, the rise has been 
above 50 per cent. ; in Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces East 
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Assam and Punjab West, between 40 and 50 per cent. ; in Madras West, 
only 6 per cent, and in the other circles between 20 and 40 per cent. 

424. The third class in order of rise for all India is the agricultural 
labourer. The rise in real wages for this class has been above 50 per cent, in 
Punjab East, Agra Provinces East and Chota Nagpur ; between 40 and 50 per 
cent, in Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab West, Bundelkhand, Berar, 
and Madras South ; in Madras West, it has been only 13 per cent, and in the 
rest between 20 and 40 per cent. 

425. The rise in real wages for India, as a whole, of artisans employed in urban Artisans employ^ 

° in urban areas other 

areas other than large cities comes next in order. For this class the rise has been than large cities. 

above 50 per cent, in Punjab East, Bundelkhand and Agra Provinces North and 

AVest ; in Agra Provinces East, Madras North-East, and Chota Nagpur, it has 

been between 40 and 50 per cent. ; in Gujarat, it has been only 5 per cent. ; in 

Sind, Madras North, and Madras West, between 10 to 20 per cent, and in the rest 

between 20 and 40 per cent. 

426. Taken as a whole, general labourers in cities have obtained the next General labourers 
largest increase in real wages. In Punjab West, Punjab East, Bihar and Central *" *'***®' 
Provinces, the rise for this class of labourers has been above 50 per cent. ; in 

Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, ^Madras South, and 
Bombay, between 30 and 50 per cent. ; in Madras, Assam, Deccan and Gujarat 
10 per cent, or below, and in the remaining circles between 10 and 30 per cent. 

427. The sixth class in order of rise for all India is the city artisan. The city artisano. 
rise m real wages of this class of labourers has been highest in Punjab East, 

Bihar, Punjab West, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North and West, being 
over 50 per cent. ; in Gujarat, Madras North, Madras, Karachi and Deccan, the rise 
ranges from 8 to 20 per cent. ; in Calcutta, it has been the lowest, being only 4 per 
•cent. ; and in the other circles, it ranges between 20 to 40 per cent. 

428. Per India as a whole, the rise has been the lowest for domestic servants. Domestic senante. 
both in cities and other urban areas, and as a matter of fact, in some 

circles, there has been an actual fall in real wages, i.e., the rise in nominal wages 
has not been as large as that in the cost of hving. For cities— the rise in real 
wages in Madras North and Agra Provinces East, has been above 40 per cent. ; 
in Bihar, Agra Provinces North and West, Central Provinces, Madras South, 

Gujarat, Punjab West, and Berar, between 20 and 40 per cent. ; in Bombay, 

Punjab East, and Madras, the rise has been between 10 and 20 per cent. ; and in 
Assam and Bengal Northern and Eastern, it has been below 10 per cent. lu 
Calcutta, there has been no rise at all, while real wages have fallen in Deccan, 

Karachi and Bengal Southern and Western ; in these four circles, therefore, 
domestic servants in cities have been adversely afiected by the rise in prices. 

For other urban areas the maximum rise in real wages of domestic servants has 
been in Chota Nagpur, being 42 per cent. ; in Agra Provinces North and West, 

Bundelkhand, Bihar, Gujarat, Konkan, Madras North-East, Madras South, Agra 
Provinces East, and Punjab East, the rise has ranged between 20 and 30 per 
cent. ; in the other circles, except Bengal Northern and Eastern and Madras 
West, below 20 per cent. In the two last-named circles, there has been an actual 
fall in real wages, indicating that there domestic servants have sufiered 
through a rise in prices. 

429. For labourers employed in industries : — The rise in real wages of labourers iDdustriai wj«e- 
in the Jute industry has been small and almost equal in Calcutta and Bengal 
*Southem and Western. In the Cotton industry, the rise has been highest in 
Calcutta, being, in 1912, 48 per cent. ; Central Provinces come next with a rise of 30 

jper cent. ; in Agra Provinces North and West and Madras North, the rise has 
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been below 20 per cent. ; in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, on the other hand, there 
has been a fall in the real wages of this class of labourers, showing that the 
labourers employed in the Cotton industry in these three circles have not 
obtained an increase in wages sufficient to compensate for the rise in prices. 
Railway real wages have increased in Chota Nagpur, Agra Provinces North 
and West, Bihar, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces East, Madras South, Calcutta 
and Punjab West. There has been no increase in Bombay, while there has been a 
fallin Punjab East, Sind, Madras North, Gujarat, Deccan and Madras North-East. 
Considered as a whole, the rise in the real wages of industrial labourers in all 
circles has been much less than in those of the other labourers, skilled or unskilled. 

430. To sum up the case of wage-earners — the rise of prices has been fuUy met 
by a rise in wages in the case of skilled or unskilled labourers not employed in 
industries or on Railways. Industrial or Railway labourers have in some circles 
secured an increase in wages commensurate with the rise in prices, while in others 
the increase in wages has been smaller than the increase in their cost of Hving ; 
and it is in these circles that the industrial and Railway labourers have been 
adversely affected by the rise in prices. 

431. To gauge the comparative effects of the rise of prices on the agriculturist 
in the different parts of the country, it has been found necessary to frame index 
numbers of his income from the sale proceeds of his surplus produce and then to 
compare these with the index numbers of retail prices of the commodities which he 
generally purchases. From the data available it is not practicable to frame any 
estimate of the average income per head of the agricultural population with any 
pretence to accuracy, but even from such incomplete data it is possible to con- 
struct index numbers which would roughly represent the relation between the 
agricultural income of different years. The index numbers of agricultural income, 
however carefully prepared, are sure to be very rough, but even then they should 
enable us to judge, to some extent, the effect of the rise of prices on the material 
condition of that class of the community. 

432. In constructing index numbers of agricultural income, the following 
procedure has been followed : The first step has been to estimate the surplus 
quantity of food grains which the agriculturists have for sale. To estimate this 
surplus, imports of foodgrains have been added to and exports deducted from 
the total production, the result being the net available supply ; and two-thirds 
of this quantity have been held as consumed by the agriculturists themselves. 
The surplus available for sale has been taken at the total production less the 
quantity consumed by the cultivators. It is the income from the sale proceeds 
of this surplus grain as well as the sale proceeds of other crops, e.g., jute, cotton 
oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, etc., practically the whole of which is sold by them, that 
generally enables the cultivators to meet their obligations in the way of rent 
interest on debt, etc., and to purchase the other necessaries of life. The income of 
the agriculturist depends, therefore, on the quantity of surplus foodgrains 
and on that of other crops and their price. The quantity of surplus foodgrains 
and the entire production of the other crops for the several quinquennia Lave 
accordingly been weighted according to the index numbers of the average 
wholesale prices of the different classes of commodities and also the relative 
prices during the basic period. Index numbers have then been constructed of 
these totals as indicative of the total income of the agriculturists. It may 
be mentioned that figures for imports and exports could not be compiled for 
the different circles as already explained in Chapter III, and consequently the 
surplus foodgrains could not be estimated separately for each circle • it has 
therefore, been possible only to construct index numbers of agricultural incomes by 
provinces, in most cases. 
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433. The index numbers thus calculated indicate the growth or otherwise of 
the total income of the agricultural community in each province after providing 
for their requirements of foodgrains. In considering the relative material con- 
dition of the community in each province, it is necessary to obtain a measure of 
the changes in the income per head of population in that community in the several 
provinces. It has already been explained that the distribution of the population b y 
occupation is not quite reliable ; index numbers of the income per head of agricul- 
tural population has, therefore, been calculated on the assumption that the agri- 
cultural population has increased at the same rate as population as a whole. 

434. It is weU known that the cultivator grows his own corn and that his tomparison of agri- 
wants are but few. The only commodities he purchases other than a few luxuries with prices*"”** 
are oil, salt, spices and condiments, sugar, and cotton manufactures and possibly 

firewood and lamp-oil (kerosene). We should, therefore, compare the rise in the 
prices of these commodities with the rise in the agriculturist’s income in order 
to see whether he is beneficially or adversely afiected by the rise in prices. 

435. The following table compares in index numbers, the total agricultural 
income, the average income per head of the agricultural population and the 
retail prices of the commodities which the agriculturist ordinarily purchases. For 
the present purpose, index numbers of wholesale prices of cotton manufactures at 
the nearest port from which the province or circle generally obtains its supply has 
been taken in constructing index numbers of prices of commodities purchased by 
the cultivators, as statistics of prices of this class of commodities, wholesale or 
retail, could not be obtained for the circles other than the sea -ports 
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436. From an examination of the above table, it will be seen that in Assam Agrienitnristefai 
the rise in the agricultural income has throughout the period been more than the eiieiea. 
rise in the cost of Uving, indicating that the material condition of the agriculturists 
has been improved by the rise of prices. In the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar, 
however, the rise in the cost of living has been all along more than the rise in the 
agricultural income, showing that the cultivators in these parts have been adversely 
afiected by high prices ; this, however, is not true for all parts of these provinces — 
specially of Northern and Eastern Bengal — where the cultivators have obtained very 
large profits on jute and are substantially better off than before. The flourishing 
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condition of these yreU-to-do tracts is not clear from the figures, in consequence 
of their combination with the poorer areas of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, the agri- 
cultural population of which are in a more or less deplorable condition. In 
Bundelkhand also, the cost of living for the agriculturist has throughout the' 
period risen more than his income. In the other parts of the United Pro- 
vinces the agriculturist fared badly in the quinquennia 1895 — 99 and 1900 — 04, 
but in the quinquennium 1905 — 09 — the period of high prices — ^his condition has- 
improved, the rise in his income having overtaken or rather exceeded the rise in 
the cost of living. In the Punjab and Norch-West Frontier Province, the agri- 
culturist suffered in the quinquennimn 1895 — 99, but in the next quinquennium 
his condition improved. In the quinquennium 1905 — 09 there was a further and 
considerable improvement in his condition. In Sind, the agriculturist’s material, 
condition deteriorated until the quinquennium 1900 — 04, after which his 
income by far exceeded the cost of hving. In the other parts of the Bombay 
Preddency also, the condition of the agriculturists was worse up to 1904 than 
in the basic period. In the quinquennium 1905 — 09, however, his condition 
improved, but not to the extent as in Sind. In Berar and the Central Provinces, 
the cultivators were adversely affected only in the quinquennium 1895 — 99, but 
since then their condition has remarkably improved. Throughout the period 
imder investigation cultivators in the Madras Presidency have considerably 
benefited by the rise of prices. 

‘ 437. To sum up — ^in the quinquennium 1905 — 09, the era of famine prices- 
without famine, cultivators in all parts of India, except in parts of Bengal, 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Bundelkhand, largely benefited by the rise in prices. 

Summary. 

438. The conclusions which may be drawn from the statistics collected and 
which are corroborated by the evidence of witnesses examined in different parts- 
of India are : 

439. There has imdoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits of agriculture,. 
and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the cost of li ving in almost all 
parts of India during the period of rising prices. There has indeed been a very 
great increase in the annual income of India. Dr. Marshall defines a country’s 
income as “ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and immaterial,, 
including services, produced annually by the labour of the country acting upon 
its natural resources.” It is beyond aU doubt that in recent years there has taken 
place with the development of the resources of the country and the growth of 
enterprise on the part of the community as a whole, a very considerable increase 
in this annual income. A noticeable sign of this improvement is the enormous 
increase in India’s power of absorbing the precious metals and the large expansion 
of her import trade, all of which are paid for b^her produce. The total amount 
of gold and silver absorbed in the country during the twelve years ending in 1911 
amounted to £116,000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of silver against 
£27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas respectively in the twelve years prior to 1900. 
Her import trade in merchandise has also grown from an average of 62 crbres of 
rupees, in the five years 1890-91 to 1894-95, to 130 crores in 1911-12. Material 
welfare, as is well known, depends on many factors such as, quantity of food 
consumed, clothing, housing accommodation, facihties for travel, and on other 
comforts of life and on the equitable distribution of such means of enjoyment. 
From this point of view also, the material welfare of the country, as a whole, has- 
increased remarkably, especially during the last 15 years. 
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440. India has now to part with much less of her produce than formerly to 

meet her foreign obligations. The surplus of her produce available for export is 
now, owing to the rise of prices, ver]'’ much more valuable than it was 20 or 
^ven 1(> years ago. India’s exports have thus grown considerably in value in conse- 
quence of the rise of prices, and only a part of this increase goes towards meeting 
the increased cost of her imports. There has also been a considerable increase ia 
the volume of the imports of almost all classes of goods required for consmnption 
and the increase in the imports of many classes of goods which were fonnerly 
considered as luxuries, but are now recognised as necessities, bear eloquent 
testimony to a standard of living Avhich is rising higher and higher with the rise 
of prices and the material prosperity of the country. !• [ '[” 

441. The classes which have benefited from the rise of prices are cultivators, Effect on the 
Rnd all producers of commodities which have risen in price faster than the cost of the”omm^ty— ** 
production. It cannot he gainsaid that the landowning classes, excluding those 
Zemindars of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of India who can enhance their 

tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and including the proprietory 
brotherhoods of Northern India and the petty proprietors holding their lands 
directly from the State in the ryotwari provinces of Madras, Bombay, Berar, 

Assam, and Burma, havebenefited,for the profits of agriculture are greater than 
they were. In every province the price of land has mcreased ; and in many 
parts this increase has been considerable. The labouring classes are better 
■ofi everywhere, wages having risen much more than the cost of hving and in 
times of scarcity labour being much more mobile than formerly. 

442. The classes which have been adversely affected by the rise of prices are Those who have 
the great Zemindars and other landlords of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of 

India, who can enhance their tenants rents only at considerable intervals and who, 
therefore, cannot adjust their rents to meet the change in prices. Holders of 
Government and other securities and debentures carrying fixed rates of interest, 
producers who cannot charge higher prices but whose e.xpenses have increased 
with the rise of prices, lawyers, medical practitioners and other professional classes 
whose income depends on customary fees, employes in Government and private 
.service on fixed salaries or salaries on a graded scale, persons engaged in 
small industries such as weavers, rice buskers, etc., who are unable to 
compete with imported articles and manufactures from Indian mills driven by 
machinery — these classes have been disadvantageously placed by a rise of 
prices. Priestly castes, scions of old families, and others who, from religious and 
caste motives, have been unable to accommodate themselves to the changing 
order of things have also suffered from the rise of prices. 

443. The standard of hving among all classes of the population, especially improved stuidard 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very considerably in recent **’*®*‘ 
years, and extravagance on occasions of marriage and other social ceremonies 

lias seriously increased. The average villager lives in a better house and eats 
better food than did his father ; brass and other metal vessels have taken the 
place of coarse earthenware and the clothing of his family in cpiality and quan- 
tity has improved. e may also say that the increase in passenger miles travelled 
predicates the existence of spare money to pay for railway fares. 

444. In Assam, Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in the Madras Presi- Bireet on 
Mency, the ryots have been in good circumstances throughout the period 
under enquiry. In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and the 
•Central Provinces and Berar, the cultivators have reaped very large profits from 

the high prices of their produce during the last thirteen years and are now 
jiarticularly well off. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, except Bundel- 
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khand, the position of the ryots has considerably improved from the high prices 
that have ruled since 1905 ; and the same may be said of the Presidency of 
Bombay — the improvement being specially marked in Sind. It is only in 
Bundelkhand, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and in some parts of Bengal that the 
ryots have been adversely afiected by the rise in prices, the growth of their 
income having been less than the rise in prices throughout the period under en- 
quiry. In good years they and their families manage to supplement their income 
by working as labourers outside their holdings, but in bad years, when no employ- 
ment can be had, their position is one of jeopardy, unless they can obtain credit 
or emigrate to towns or other tracts. 

445. The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an increase 
in wages commensurate with the rise in the cost of hving. The only exceptions 
are domestic servants in cities and other urban areas in a few circles and 
wage-earners employed in some industries. The ca h wages of domestic servants 
employed in cities in the Deccan, Karachi, and Bengal Southern and Western, 
and of those employed in other urban areas in Bengal Northern and Eastern, and 
Madras West, have lagged behind the rise of prices, and the increased cost of 
living has affected them adversely. The same has been the case with wage- 
earners employed in cotton mills in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, breweries in 
Punjab West, tea-gardens in Assam and paper mills in Bengal Southern and 
Western. 

446. In sumjning up the general conclusion of the effects of the rise of prices 
on the country, as a whole, we may agree with Jevons * when he says, ‘ I cannot 
but agree with Macculloch,t that, putting out of sight individual cases of hardship 
if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and, as I should say, has already 
a most powerfully beneficial effect. It loosens the cotmtry, as nothing else 
could, from its old bond;S of debt and habit. It throws increased rewards 
before all who are making and acquiring wealth, somewhat at the expense of those 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and skilful classes of 
the community to new exertions and is, to some extent, like what a discharge from 
his debts is to the bankrupt long struggling against his burdens. All this is effect- 
ed without a breach of national good faith, which nothing could compensate.^' 

• “ Investigations in Currency and Finance ” — Serioos Fall in the Value of Gold ascertained, and its Social. 
Effects set forth (1863), Section XXXIH. 

t Encyclops^a Britannica (8th Edition) ; Art. Precious Metals. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Conelosion. 

447. This report on the extent, causes and effects of the rise of prices in 

^ . , , . , . , complete the ea- 

Tndia may now be concluded with a brief summary of what has been done. The gaiiy. 

enquiry has taken three years to complete, which, in view of the extensive touring 

in all parts of India and the collection, compilation and correlation of the mass of 

statistics published, is not perhaps excessive. 

448. In the early chapters of this report, it has been pointed out that in order to meth^^of 
■examine whether the rise of prices has been cofnAned to any special areas and to inTestigation. 
ascertain what the effects of the rise have been on the different sections of the com- 
munity in different areas, it has been necessary to divide India, excludmg Burma, 

which under orders has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, into economic 
homogeneous areas, so that after examining carefully the statistics collected for 
these areas, we could generalise for India as a whole. These circles, numbering 24 
in all, differ, as has been explained, very greatly in soil, climate, and the crops which 
they produce. The statistics of prices and wages now pubhshed by the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department could not, for reasons already explained, be 
utilised, and it has been necessary to collect, locally, reliable statistics of prices and 
wages. The next step was the construction of index niunbers which have been 
used throughout, for purposes of comparing fluctuations not only in the general 
price level but also in prices of individual articles, wages and most other 
phenomena dealt with in the report. 

449. Prices have oscillated up and down,'sometimes violently, throughout the Jjg® priew. ***" 
period under investigation. In 1897, the general level of rupee prices rose to 121 from 

106 in 1896. In 1900, it rose to 122 from 104 in 1899 ; after this it fell steadily 
again to 106 in 1904. Since then it rose steadily to 143 in 1908. after which it fell 
again to 132 in 1910 and then rose again to 141 in 1912. If fluctuations due to 
famine and other temporary causes be excluded, the general price level would show 
a steady increase from an average of 100 in 1890 — 94 to 137 in the quinquennium 
1908 — 12. The rise has been specially marked since the year 1905. In the quin- 
quennium 1905 — 09, the general average was 31 per cent, higher, and in the trien- 
niiun 1910 — 12, 36 per cent, higher than in the basic period. 

450. The following is a summary table showing gold and rupee prices for all 
commodities for India as a whole ; — 
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451. The rise has been especially marked in the case of “hides and skins, 
“food grains — pulses and cereals,’^ “ building materials and oilseeds, all of 
which have risen over 40 per cent, above the level of the basic period. In the last 
quinquennium 1908—1912, the rise in rupee prices was greatest in the case of 
“hides and skins” (159), “ oilseeds and oils” (145), “ foodgrains— pulses” 
(143), “ foodgrains— cereals ” (142) and “ building materials ” (142). Cotton 

and Jute have risen 33 and 31 points respectively in comparison vdth the basic 
period. In some other groups, the rise has been less, while there has been an appre- 
ciable decrease in the price of tea and coffee, imported sugars, coal, shellac, and 
dyeing and tanning materials, especiall} inoigo. 

452 The rise of prices has been greatest generally in areas which have suffered 
from famine and least in the circles which are practically immune from that cala- 
mity, notably Assam. The rise has been greatest in Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, 
Madras South, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan and Pun- 
jab West and least in Assam and at the ports except Karachi where the rise has 
been largest, namely, 49 per cent. The rise has varied, in the circles first mentioned, 
from 40 to 45 per cent., while it has been only 26 to 30 per cent, at the ports. As 
already pointed out, in comparing the ports with uplanu circles, it should be re- 
membered that prices at the ports had generally been higher than in the upland 
circles in the earlier years, and an equal rise in prices would result in the percent- 
age of rise at the ports being lower than in the other circles ; moreover, the ports 
obtain their supplies from the cheapest markets and so prices there would not 
fluctuate as widely as in upland circles. With the linking up of markets by 
railways, the variations between circle and circle, and district and district, are 
very much less now than formerly, and are greatest in places which are most 
remote from seaports and from areas which are practically immune from the 
scourge of famine and which ordinarily have surpluses available for areas in which 
the supplies are deficient. 

453 The causes of the rise of prices in India, in recent years, have close relation 
to those operating in other countries. India has now come very much closer into 
touch with the wmrld markets, consequent, to a large extent, on the triumph of the 
Gold Exchange Standard. In India, there is another important factor to be con- 
sidered viz-, capricious seasons, which curtail, sometimes very seriously, the supply 
of commodities. India, it is often said, is entirely at the mercy of the vagaries of 
the monsoon. The efiect of the vicissitudes of the season is more or less temporary, 
but a shortage of supply, consequent on a deficient monsoon, has unfortu- 
nately been of rather frequent occurrence in the period under enquiry. It haa 
been evident in almost every quinquennium between 189G and 1912. It haa 
been shown that, in recent years, the production of foodgrains has not been keeping 
pace with population. This would explain the almost continuous rise in the 
^ ’ces of foodgrains. There has also been an increased demand for Indian 
products in the world markets and also in India itsefl, owing to the growth of 
the general prosperity of the country and a remarkable improvement in the 
standard of hving among all classes of society. Extension of communications 
and reduction of freights have been very important factors in the rise of prices 
during the last decade. Railways have developed in India from a total of 
17 000 miles in 1891 to 24,000 miles in 1901 ; 27,000 miles in 1905; and 32,000 
miles in 1912. Road mileage has also considerably increased as also com- 
munication by telegraph. Railway and maritime freights have fallen considerably, 
though during the last two years ocean freights have shown an increase owing 
to an unparalleled demand for transporting the surplus produce to other 
countries. Owdng to an unparallaled activity in shipbuilding in recent years, 
there are signs of freights going down again. The efiect of a fall in freights, 
on prices, can hardly be over-estimated. The expansion of communica- 
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tions and the lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport have tended to 
bring up prices of agricultural produce of India, relatively, to the level of the prices 
of the same articles in Western Europe, and to bring up the prices in upland districts 
of India, relatively, to the level of the prices at the ports. The increase in credit 
and the improvement in banking and monetary facilities, which have been remark- 
able not only in this country, but throughout the world, have played a very im- 
portant part in raising prices to their present level. This improvement has been 
brought about by an increase in credibihty, i.e., securities which Bankers accept 
in making advances, and by an increase in the world's production of gold. Des- 
tructive wars and the increased expenditure on armaments, which in England alone 
has increased from £ 35 , 445,000 in 1895 to £ 68 , 364,000 in 1911 , are the most 
important among the other remaining causes- 

454 . So far as India is concerned, the rise of prices is likely to continue for some The peimunMT 
time to come. An analysis of the factors affecting prices would lead one to believe ** **** 

that, if exceptional movements in times of famine and commercial crisis be left 
out of account, the present high price level will be maintained, if not raised, 
for some time to come. 

455 . In the last chapter it has been shown that the effect of the rise of prices on The effect of flw 
India, as a whole, has been beneficial. India has now to part with much less of her ^'***"' 
produce to meet her foreign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has 

risen in value in European markets. Landlords have, except in some special areas, 
received increased cash rents, cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and 
wage-earners generally have gained in consequence of their wages ha%fing increased 
more than prices. It is only persons on fixed salaries or dependent on income from 
securities and shares, and professional men who live upon customary fees, who 
have suffered from the rise in prices, as their income, not being at all elastic, has 
not risen sufficiently to meet the increased cost of living. The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have been in the same 
direction and differ only in degree. 

456 . It nowremains for me to thank all those who have given me assistance in 
this enquiry. From the Chambers of Commerce, European and Indian, and other 
Trade Associations, District Officers, Secretaries to Government, non-official Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Councils, business men and others, whose local know- 
ledge and experience were invaluable, I have received much help. To Messrs. 

Shirras and Gupta, and my office staff I am under great obligation. Mr. Shirras 
has shown great energy and devotion to work and his knowledge of the theory 
of Economics and the information, which he collected from a mass of literature on 
the subject, have been of great use to me. Mr. Gupta has carried out his duties 
most efficiently and the completion of the work is, in no small measure, due to his 
energy and the skdU which he has displayed in the compilation and correlation of the 
statistics and in the preparation of the charts published. 

K. L. DATTA, M.A. 

(Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society.) 
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lAPPENDIX A. 

Special Features ol the Economic Circies. 

(Chapter //, page 4, para. 13.) 

1. The special features of the four sea-port towns of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Karachi and Madras, which have been treated as independent circles, have already 
been described in Chapter III. The considerations on which the sevmral provinces 
Of India have been divided into homogeneous circles are described in detail below. 

2. Assam has been taken as a circle by itself. It is made up of the Surma 
valley, the valley of the Brahmaputra and the intervening range of hills as well as 
the Lushai hiUs, which lie south of Cachar. Both the valleys are alluvial plains 
surrounded on three sides by hills, but the process of delta formation has not pro- 
ceeded in them so rapidly as in the rest of the Gangetic plain. The total amount of 
rainfall in Assam is always abundant, but is sometimes unevenly distributed. 
The agricultural conditions prevailing in the two valleys differ widely, owing to the 
difference in their elevation above sea level. During the rainy season there is 
usually a strong current in the Brahmaputra and the other rivers of the Assam 
valley ; and where the current is swift, it is only the heavier portion of the matter 
held in suspension — -that is, the saud — ^which is deposited. In the Surma valley, 
on the other hand, there is very httle fall and the rivers are sluggish, and when 
they overflow enrich the fields with silt. It is this circle which contains the large 
tracts of land that have been brought under the cultivation of tea. 

3. In the newly created Bengal Presidency, as elsewhere, the important factors 
of soil, surface and rainfall vary widely in different localities. The soil may be 
classed as either old alluvium or recent alluvium. The conformation of the 
surface in the old and the new alluvium is widely different, the former being in 
process of denudation and the latter of formation. In the tract covered by new 
alluvium, the periodical deposits of river silt maintain a perfectly level surface 
which is eminently adapted for rice cultivation. 

4. The Presidency is naturally sub-divided into several distinct parts. West 
Bengal or the part west of the Bhagirathi lies outside the true delta. The eastern 
portion of this tract is low and of alluvial formation, but further west laterite begins 
to predominate and the surface rises and becomes more and more undulating and 
rocky until at last it merges in the uplands of Chota Nagpur. Except in the 
Hooghly and Howrah districts, the old alluvial soil is mostly dependent upon 
artificial manure to maintain its fertility. Central Bengal or the part lying 
south of the Pudma, between the Bhagirathi on the west and the Madhumati on 
the east, was formerly the Ganges delta, but it has been gradually raised above 
flood level and the great rivers which formerly flowed through it, depositing 
their fertihsing silt, yielding an ample supply of drinking water and draining 
it, have shrunk into insignificance. Their mouths have been silted up and their 
banks are often higher than the surrounding coimtry which they are no longer 
able to drain. Eastern Bengal, or the country east of the Madhumati, includes 
the present delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, where the process of 
land formation is stiU going on. Here the new alluvium is periodically 
fertilised by fresh deposits of silt from the overflow of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, whose waters possess the fertilising properties of the Nile. North 
Bengal lies north of the Pudma and is wholly alluvial with the exception of the 
greater part of the district of Darjeeling and an elevated tract occupying a 
considerable area on the confines of the Dina jpur, Malda, Rajshahi and Bogra 
districts. In spite of its proximity to the hills, the general level of the alluvial 
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country is very low, especially in Eungpur and the central part of Eajshahi, 
and it suffers from obstructed drainage due to the silting up of the rivers and the 
gradual raising of their beds. 

5. The distinction between the east and west of the Presidency due to the 
difference in soil and surface is accentuated by the unequal distribution of rainfall 
which is generally far less regular and copious in the west than in the east. Not 
only do the eastern districts receive a great deal more rain, but owing to the 
normal overflow of the rivers that traverse them, they remain practically under 
water for six months in the year. The surface of this tract is low and flat and 
much of it is covered with huge marshes where rice and jute luxuriate. 

6. Notwithstanding such wide differences in the physical and meteorological 
conditions of the different parts of Bengal, the province has been sub-divided into 
only three circles, namely, (1) Calcutta, which stands by itself, (2) the jute areas, 
and (3) the rice producing districts, jute and rice being the principal crops in 
the Presidency. The jute areas, i.e., Northern and Eastern Bengal, include all 
the districts which belonged to the old province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of Assam, which has been constituted into a separate circle, and 
the districts of Backergunge, Noakhali and Chittagong, that he on the borders of 
the Bay of Bengal and are predominantly rice districts, have been taken in 
the other circle, i.e., Southern and Western Bengal. 

7. The plains of Orissa are a flat alluvial tract, of which the centre and south 
comprise the delta of the Mahanadi and the north has been formed by the 
fluvial deposits of the rivers which drain the southern flank of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. It thus consists of the narrow strip of alluvium lying between 
Western Bengal and Madras, the Chota Nagpur plateau and the .Bay of Bengal. 
Orissa is one of the most backward parts of India and contains few important 
marts or centres of trade and the impossibility of obtaining any reliable statistics 
of prices has necessitated its inclusion in Southern and Western Bengal. 

8. Of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the latter, as just mentioned, has been 
included in Southern and Western Bengal and the rest of the province has been 
divided into two circles— -Bihar and Chota Nagpur— the former differing essentially 
from the latter. Bihar is divided by the Ganges into two parts, north and south. 
North Bihar is a level plain falling very gradually from the foot of the Himalayas 
and with a belt of fairly high land along the banks of the Ganges. Between 
these two extremes the general elevation is lower and considerable areas are 
liable to damage by floods. The soil consists mainly of the older alluvium a 
yellowish clay, with frequent deposits of kankar ; but in many parts this has 
been cut away by the torrents that rush down from the Himalayas, and the low 
land, through which these rivers have at one time or another found an exit to 
the Ganges, is composed of more recent deposits of sand and silt brought down by 
them when in flood. In south Bihar the effects of recent fluvial action are less 
marked, specially towards the east, where the outlying hills and the undulations 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau trench moro-and more upon the Gangetic plain until 
at Monghyr they extend as far as the river itself and offer an effectual opposition 
to the oscillations in its course, which the more yielding alluvial soil is unable 
to present elsewhere. Bihar differs from Bengal in nearly all respects The 
extremes of temperature are far greater, the fertilising effect of annual inundations 
is absent and the rainfaU is more capricious than in Bengal. The population is 
denser, the people healthier and hardier though not so prosperous. It is more 
liable to droughts. Eice is the principal crop, but the rainfall is often insufficient 
to bring it to maturity and has to be supplemented by artiflcial irrigation • the 
products aire far more varied, sometimes four crops, such as gram, wheat, sesamum 
and linseed being grown together in the same field. 
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9. Chota Nagpur consists of the crystalline plateau extending into the Tributary chota Nagpur. 
States of the Orissa and the Central Provinces on the south and west and through 

the Sonthal Parganas to the Ganges on the north-east, while its outlying fringes 
stretch out into the south of the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions on the north 
and the Burdwan division on the east. The soil is gneissic, and it possesses great 
mineral wealth, the richest coal fields being situated within it. 

10. The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh include four distinct tracts of inited ProTinees 

1 TT -1 iniTT-i , divided into three 

country, namely, the Himalayan tracts, the JSub-Himalayan tracts, the great circles. 
Gangetic plain, and portions of the hiU systems of Central India. The statistics 
which could be collected for the hill tracts were not only few but even misleading. 

These have, therefore, been practically left out of account, though the area and 
outturn figures have been included in Agra Provinces, North and West (including 
Oudh) Circle. It is not advisable to group the western submontane districts with 
those of the eastern submontane ; Basti and Gorakhpur are more akin to the 
eastern districts of Azamgarh, Benares, etc., as rice forms the most important 
crop. With a view to keep down the number of circles, the United Provinces 
have been divided, after consultation with local authorities, into three circles. 

The Eastern circle comprises the Eastern Agra districts and the two submontane 
districts of Basti and Gorakhpur. The rainfall is heavier in this circle than in the 
Western and the population denser. The second circle includes the rest of the 
submontane districts, the Doab, i.e., the tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, the central districts and Oudh. This circle thus comprises most of the 
prosperous districts in the province. The Doab consists of a gently sloping plain 
of alluvial soil in which neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds 
of Tcankar are found. The rainfall is scantier than in the Eastern Circle, but the 
tract is very well protected by canals. In Oudh, there are no canals, but the 
soil is generally fertile and consequently closely cultivated. 

11. The third circle is Bundelkhand, an exceptional area, of which the climatic 
conditions are much more akin to those of Central India than of the United 
Provinces. The tract is situated on and below the eastern slopes of the great Central 
Indian plateau and is broken up by low rocky hills. The soil is rocky and infertile 
with considerable patches of the richer type known as “ black soil,'' which differs 
entirely from the alluvium of the great plain. The spring level is low and there is 
little canal irrigation. The area is peculiarly liable to famine from either an excess 
or a deficiency of rainfall, and as a whole ranks as the poorest and most backward 
portion of the provinces. 

12. The historic province of the Punjab was divided into two administrations, Punjab and North- 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, in 1901. The Punjab proper Province together 
does not lend itself to grouping into economic homogeneous areas. The salt 

range forms, perhaps, a distinctive feature, but it dovetails into the districts 
of the North-West dry area and the Himalayan submontane. The Himalayan 
ranges rise so gradually that it is difficult to say where tire Himalayan areas 
begin and the sub-Himalayan end. Excluding the Himalayan and other hiU 
tracts and the ravines of the Eawalpindi, Attock and Jhelum districts, it con- 
sists of a vast alluvial plain broken only by the wide valleys of its rivers. Its 
soil is a sandy loam interspersed with patches of clay and tracts of pure sand. 

The quality of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, possess- 
ing, as it does, great facihtiesfor irrigation, natural or artificial. The monsoon 
current extends only to the extreme south-eastern districts. The rainfall is fairly 
sufficient for agricultural purposes in the hiUs and the submontane tracts, but 
diminishes rapidly as the distance from the hills increases, being as little as 5 
and 7 inches in Muzaffargarh and Multan. The province has been divided into 
two circles, the Eastern Punjab and the Western Punjab. The first comprises the 
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districts east of tiie Chenab and tbe Jhelum, the most prosperous in the province, 
while the second consists of the north-west dry zone. 

13. The North-West Frontier Province naturally sub-divides itself into two 
main tracts. The first lies east of the Indus and consists of the sub-Himalayan 
district of Hazara where the sod, deep and rich ia the plaia tracts, receives sufficient 
rainfah. Here a good spring crop is assured except on the rare occasions when the 
winter rains fail ; but the autumn harvest is inferior to that of the lower hills, 
where it forms the chief crop. In the other tract west of the Indus, the rainfall is 
uncertain in amount and uneven in distribution, and cultivation depends more on 
facilities for irrigation than on the intrinsic fertihty of the soil. Peshawar and 
Bannu valleys are well irrigated and are, therefore, highly cultivated. In Dera 
Ismail Khan, in the skirts of the hills, the crops depend on embankments which 
hold up the surface water, and in the riverain strip, on wells and floods from the 
Indus and the hiU torrents. The valleys of Kohat contain a good clean loam 
singularly retentive of moisture, and are, therefore, well able to resist drought. 
Elsewhere, the harvests are precarious, being mainly dependent on rainfall. The 
province, as a whole, is similar to the Western Punjab, and has, therefore, been 
taken in that circle. 

14. The Presidency of Bombay contains tracts of country varying greatly in 
chmate and physical aspects. It has been divided into six circles, viz., Bombay 
(Port), Karachi (Port), Gujarat, the Konkan, the Deccan and Sind. Sind, the 
lower valley of the Indus, has no characteristics which would Jead one to combine 
it with the rest of the Presidency, from which it is cut off by the desert or the sea. 
In climate, soil, surface, language, dress and customs of its inhabitants, Sind is 
altogether dissimilar from the Konkan, Gujarat, or the Deccan. Sind is a dreary 
desert plain broken here and there only by low cliSs or undulating sand heaps, 
save only where the life-giving inundations of the Indus or the silver streak of 
a canal have transformed a waste of sand and scrub jungle into broad acres 
of smiling crops. In striking contrast to Sind, the fertile and well cultivated 
plains of Gujarat, the garden of the Presidency, yield a succession of abundant 
crops. This circle is watered by many rivers, the most famous of which are the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti whose vallevs are sheets of unbroken cultivation. The 
rest of the Presidency falls into two other natural divisions — the Konkan and 
the Deccan. The Konkan is a continuous coast line, below the ghats, of rice- 
bearing areas, and groves of cocoanut palms watered by a never-failing supply 
from the storm clouds of the south-west monsoon. “ Behind the ghats lie, in the 
scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, an almost treeless plain sloping 
from the rock-bound ghat edge towards the level fields of Berar and Hyderabad, 
protected by the hills from the onset of the monsoon, which at times surmounts 
their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds across the plains and to leave them 
unwatered and untiUed. ” In the valleys of the large rivers the soil is more 
productive, but the country is ever haunted by the spectre of famine. To the 
south of the Deccan proper, however, there are three districts, Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Bijapur, forming the Kamatak, which are more favoured than the northern 
plateau. Owing to the edge of the ghats being thickly wooded to the west of these 
districts, they enjoy a better water supply than the arid plain further north, and 
are also able to reckon on a more certain rainfall. In Dharwar, a system of nume- 
rous small tanks for water storage permits the cultivation of irrigated crops on a 
large scale. Khandesh has been included in the Deccan, though it is frequently 
excluded from it, as it is more akin to the plains of the Central Provinces and 
Berar, especially in its rich fields of black cotton soil, growing excellent cotton 
and wheat. 

15. The Central Provinces and Berar have not been combined to form one 
economic circle. In Berar the most important crop is cotton, for which the deep 
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rich, black and exceedingly fertile loam of the Central valley is eminently suited ; 
in the Central Provinces, on the other hand, cotton predominates only on the 
shallow black soil of Nimar, Wardha, the west of Nagpur and the south of 
Chhindwara. In the rest of the Province it has no influence on the economic 
condition of the people. ’ The heavy black soil of the Nerbudda valley is suited 
to the growth of wheat, linseed, gram and other cold season crops, which are 
dependent on the moisture remaining in the ground from the monsoon rainfall 
and on the showers received during the mouths of December and January. The 
Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, including the south of Balaghat, Bhandara and 
Chanda and the three Chhatisgarh districts, form the rice lands of the province. 

The rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of natural fertihty, responds readily 
to manure and irrigation. There is yet another part where the lands are the 
poorest in the Province. They require long resting fallows and the cheap millets 
which they produce are entirely dependent on the rainfall of August and 
September. So many sub-divisions of the small province being impracticable, it 
has been taken as one circle. 

16. The Madras Presidency has been divided into five circles, viz. : — ^Madras iiadras Presidency 
(Port), Madras North-East, Madras North or the Ceded Districts, Madras South (iJeics^indodlna 
and Madras West. The North-Eastern circle includes the strip between the ‘'b' of Madras.” 
Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal and extends as far south as the Nellore District. 

It possesses two large irrigated areas in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna rivers, 
which present an interminable sea of green or golden rice fields dotted with villages 
surrounded by palm trees. It shares, through the Bay current, in the south-west 
monsoon as regards the northern districts, and obtains the full benefit of the north- 
east monsoon and has a rainfall which averages between 30 and 40 inches. It is 
essentially the land of the Telegus. The Northern circle is made up of the Madras 
Deccan districts. These districts, usually known as the “ Ceded Districts,” are 
mostly infertile and are seldom irrigable. The rainfall is usually rmder 30 inches. 

The Southern circle is the country of the Tamils. It contains in the delta of the 
Cauvery some of the richest districts in the Presidency, but the Southern and 
Central districts get only a moderate and capricious rainfall. Where the rainfall 
is least abundant, it is most capricious in both amount and distribution ; there 
are frequently excessive and destructive intervals or premature cessations at 
critical seasons, while much of the rain is too hght to be of use under a tropical 
sun or to put any water into the irrigation sources. The atmosphere is extremely 
dry for most part of the year and dew is general only in the cold season. To 
hostility of climate is added considerable inferiority of soil. The deltas and 
river margins, indeed, are of rich alluvial mould, and, as mentioned above, 
present a sea of green or golden rice-fields, and over large tracts is found the 
retentive black cotton soil ; but the soils over vast areas are shallow, gravelly and 
sandy, overlying a sterile and even impenetrable subsoil of gravel and rock. 

Much even of the black soil is inferior, being saline and shallow. 

17. The Western circle is a circle by itself. It includes the tract lying in the 
province between the Indian Ocean and the Western Ghats which obstruct the 
south-west monsoon. It enjoys a heavy and unfailing rainfall of over lOO inches, 
three wet crops a year on unirrigated land being frequent. It has the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the whole province, with its heavy tropical vegetation, always green , 
nnd always flourishing, and its towering backward bound of the Western Ghats! 

As one travels through the gap at Palghat from the east, one leaves a level upland 
almost treeless, and enters a country of bamboos and palms, of rice-fields and 
streams. The dwellings in the west are not arranged in villages, but each has its 
own fenced compound ; the countenances of the people are difierent ; so are their 
houses, their temples, their clothing and even their topknots. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Collection and Compilation of Statistics of Prices. 

{Chapter HI, 'page 14, para. 23.) 

1. The sources of the price statistics have been (1) the ofiicial publications 
of the Government of India, and of the Local Governments ; (2) the pubhshed 
Prices Current of the Chambers of Commerce ; (3) the records of district and central 
jails, hospitals, district boards, municipalities, the Public orks Department 
and their contractors, and Courts of Wards Estates ; and (4) the account books of 
merchants, European and Indian, and of private gentlemen. The pubhcations of 
the Government of India, which deal with quotations of prices, are the volumes 
“ Prices and Wages ” and “ Variations in Indian Price Levels expressed in Index 
Numbers.” The price ratios in the second of these volumes are obtained 
from the first in the majority of cases. For the purposes of this Enquiry the 
price quotations contained in these volmnes have not been found comprehensive 
enough. 

As regards retail prices, continuous quotations from 1884 are given in the 
“ Prices and Wages ” for only 11 articles, viz., common rice, wheat, barley, jowar 
or cholum, bajra or cumbu, marua or ragi, kangni, kakun or korra, gram or 
kadalai, maize, arhar dall, and salt. These quotations are the annual averages 
of the rates given in fortnightly returns, submitted by selected district officers, of 
the prices prevailing at the headquarters of their districts on the last day of each 
fortnight. Some of the 12 articles of which quotations are given, are, however, only 
common in special parts of India, and no quotations have been given for them 
for other parts where they do net form staple articles of trade and consumption 
In fact, there is hardly any part of India for which quotations have been given 
for all these 11 articles. 

2. As regards wholesale prices, the “ Prices and Wages ” gives quotations for 23 
articles in 86 independent marts distributed over the whole of India, but these 
quotations are available only from 1897. These also have been compiled from a 
separate set of fortnightly reports submitted by district officers under orders of the 
Government of India issued in 1896. The quotations are the averages of the prices 
governing actual transactions on the last day of each fortnight or the last previous 
day on which any wholesale transaction has actually taken place, a wholesale trans- 
action being taken to mean one in which not less than 10 maunds of foodgrains, 
seeds, grass and straw and one maund of articles Hke turmeric, tobacco, etc., change 
hands. In the case of live-stock, prices are quoted for a score of sheep and for a 
pair of bullocks. The prices quoted are only for such articles as form staples 
of local trade for the mart concerned. These reports are also compiled in the 
same way as those for the retail prices and the “ Prices and Wages ” show, simi- 
larly, annual averages of the rates given in the fortnightly returns. The “Prices 
and AY ages ” also shows average prices of staple articles of import into Calcutta 
and Bombay, the number of articles for Calcutta being only 12 and that for 
Bombay only 3. There are no such quotations for the ports of Madras, Karachi, 
and Eangoon. The prices quoted are those of the first weeks of January and 
July of each year or for the nearest period when quotations are not available for 
these weeks. Similar quotations are also given for staple articles of export, 23 
kinds for Calcutta (including different grades of the same class of commodity), 9 for 
Bombay and Karachi, 3 for Madras, and only rice for Eangoon. In the case of 
some of these articles, however, quotations for more than one grade are given. 
A’holesale prices of certain staple articles in Calcutta are also quoted for January 
of each year as also average annual prices paid by the Commissariat Department 
in the Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Eawalpindi and Peshawar divisions. 
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3. Tlie statistics for the ports given in the “ Prices and Wages ” have been 


Statistics published 

^ j. . ;es and 

the commissariat statistics have been discarded because a comparison with prices, rejected. 


rejected because they are rates prevailing only in one or two months of the year 5 in “ Prices and 


furnished from other sources, showed that they are evidently for articles of an 
entirely different quality from that quoted by merchants and Chambers of Com- 
merce. The other retail and wholesale prices published in the “ Prices and V, ages 
are very meagre and quite inadequate for the purposes of this enquiry ; they are not 
also very rehable. The quotations, though frima facie given for a continuous 
period, are sometimes for entirely different grades of the same article. Thus in 
the shellac quotations of Calcutta, First Orange is quoted up to January 1903 
and then T. N. from July 1903. Similarly, Second Orange is quoted up to 
January 1903 and Gal" garnet ” from January 1904. Two of the chief firms of 
shellac brokers, however, say that these grades should not, in any circumstances. 


be combined to show the price level of shellac from year to year. 


4. It is perhaps unnecessary to describe in detail how the statistics of prices 
embodied in the “ Prices and Wages ” are actually collected in the various provin- “ Pnccs^and 
ces. The most important features are, however, as follows: In Bombay, price 
statistics are collected by a clerk or karkun of the mamlatdar’s office. Sometimes 
the mamlatdar’s office gets a note of the prices current from a local hunnia 
or merchant, and this forms the basis of the returns. The figures are checked by 
the mamlatdars, by an Assistant or Deputy Collector and periodically also by the 
Prices Current Inspector. The duties of the Prices Crrrrent Inspector are the 
inspection of registers, and the testing of entries by local enquiries. The 
Collectors were practically unanimous in saying that they themselves or their 
superior assistants rarely had time to examine the price statistics (except in times 
of scarcity and famine) before these were forwarded to the Director of Agriculture. 

This was found to be the case in the other provinces as well. Many Collectors in 
Madras, for example, never scrutinise the statistics of prices furnished to the Board 
of Eevenue because of the heavy work which they have to do. The price statistics 
in Madras are got from patels and others, and furnished to the Chief Accountant 
at the taluka headquarters. The tashildar checks these figures when scarcity 
threatens- The Tashildar sends the returns to the Collector or District 
Magistrate, who in turn sends them to the Board of Eevenue. 


5. In Bengal, statistics are collected by quite subordinate officers at certain 
marts or bazaars, and are nominally checked by a Deputy or Sub-Deputy Collector 
at headquarters. The statistics published as District Prices are the prices pre- 
vaihng only at the headquarters of the district. In the United Provinces the 
statistics are furnished by Tashildars who receive the rates from Bazaar Chaud- 
haris ; the Deputy Collector at headquarters examines the statistics before they 
are sent to the Director of Land Eecords and Agriculture, and to the Superintendent 
of the Government Press, Allahabad, for pubheation in the United Proffinces 
Gazette. These statements of prices published in the United Provinces Gazette 
can, however, be checked by the Director of Land Eecords" office after pubheation. 
The procedure as regards price statistics in the Punjab is similar to that prevoihng 
in the United Provinces. In the Xorth-West Frontier Proffince, however, the 
statistics are furnished to the Eevenue Commissioner by the Deputy Commissioner. 
According to the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, “ The Prices Current are daily 
attested by a municipal commissioner and entries are made under his supervision. 
In the evening, the Tashildar or the Xaib-Tashildar verifies the entries. In addition 
to this check there is the additional check of the Treasury Officer who has general 
superffision over this work. Every month the Treasury Officer checks the entries 
by personal enquiries from the Chaudhries.” In Assam the price statistics are 
collected by the Nazir and checked by an Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge 
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of the Nazarat. The Extra Assistant Commissioner is supposed to go to the bazaar 
to check the figures. 

6. In the Central Provinces, details of prices are received from the tashils. 
The quotations are collected by the Kanungo, who personally makes enquiries in 
the bazaar and reports the rates thus ascertained. At the headquarters 
the City Magistrate is responsible for having the returns correctly prepared 
before they are sent to the Director of Land Records. In Burma, the price 
statistics are collected by the Township Officer and Bazaar Gaung. The Bazaar 
Gaung, after enquiry in the bazaar from paddy brokers and shopkeepers, fur- 
nishes a report which is the basis of the half-monthly report, sent by the 
Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner of Settlement and Land Records. A 
great defect, perhaps the greatest, of all these district figures is the lack of 
check, except a merely nominal one, as to their accuracy. 

7. The Government of India have always attached great importance to the 
accurate recording of prices quoted by District Officers, but proper care and super- 
vision do not appear to have always been exercised in the compilation of these 
statistics. Deputy and Assistant Collectors, ' and even Collectors are, however, 
up to the eyes with urgent and necessary work, so much so that they really 
have no time for checking compilations of price statistics, which are, therefore, 
left almost entirely to subordinates who often do it very perfunctorily. The 
Collector of Gorakhpur instanced the case of a Tashildar of his district who 
reported the current rate of hire of carts as Rs. 1-5-0 per diem while the 
normal rate in the district was about Rs. 0-12-0 only ! On enquiry it 
was found that the reason for the entry was that it had appeared continuously for 
eight years past and the officer did not feel justified in altering it. Care is also 
not always taken to see that the same grade of the same article is invariably 
quoted, and no comparison is made with statistics of the neighbouring districts. 
The quotations of retail prices of some important districts have not also been 

/ included. Thus, in Bengal, under rice, important districts like Bhagalpur, Pabna, 

and Tippera have been omitted ; in the United Provinces, under wheat, Etah, 
Fatehpur, Jalaun, Unao, Barabanki, etc-, have been omitted ; in the Punjab, 

' under wheat, Montgomery, Kangra, etc., and in Madras, under ragi, Guntur, 
Chingleput, and Tinnevelly have been left out of account. 

Defective description 8. The unreliability of price quotations follows also from a defective descrip- 
lei^^tT^eSiMe tion of the particular grade of the article for which price quotations are required, 
statistics. should be remembered that it would be extremely difficult to define the differ- 

ent grades so specifically as to ensure the same quality being always quoted for. 
Prices collected at difierent places and for difierent years, and even prices collected 
on a given date and at a given place for apparently the same articles would not 
necessarily refer to the same grade or quality of it. Mr. Keatinge, Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, said ; “ The different quahties of rice may at the same time 
and place vary 100 per cent, in value. ‘ Best rice ’ in Poona does not necessarily 
mean the same as ‘ best rice ’ in Bombay, nor does ‘ best rice ^ in Poona in 
December necessarily mean the same thing as ‘ best rice ’ in Poona in July ; still less 
does ' second quahty ’ rice in Poona in 1900 mean the same as ‘ second quahty ’ rice 
in Poolla in, say, 1904. Also an article like firewood may mean ‘ split firewood ’ 
or ‘ unsplit firewood.’ Tur dall may be oiled or unoiled.” In many cases, prices 
reported for a district are impossible to reconcile with those of the neighbouring 
districts. This would lead one to believe that either the quahty of the article 
cannot be the same in both cases or the quotations given are inaccurate. 
pnMished reuui 9. The retail prices quoted are not also comparable with the wholesale prices 

Swe^wSh wiioieM!e in many cases. From a statement furnished by the Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence it was calculated that between 1897 and 1910 the retail prices 
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given in the ‘ Prices and Wages ’ were actually hywer than the wholesale prices for 
husked rice for the same place 6n 90 occasions or 18 per cent, of the total quota- 
tions given under wholesale prices ; for wheat on 105 occasions, i.e., 22 per cent., 
for barley on 88 occasions, i.e., 33 per cent., for jowar on 180 occasions, i.e., 33 
per cent., for bajra on 111 occasions or 30 per cent., for ragi or marua on 39 
occasions, i.e., 31 per cent., for maize in 105 cases, i.e., 38 per cent., for gram in 
106 cases, i.e., 26 per cent., for arhar dall in 83 cases, i.e., 20 per cent. These 
discrepancies may be due either to inaccuracies of the rates quoted or to differ- 
ences in the grades of the articles for which quotations are given, or to the 
' wholesale and retail quotations not being for the same market though shown 
as for the same district. The retail prices are invariably for the district head- 
quarters, while the wholesale prices are for the large marts of the district which 
may or may not be situated at the headquarters. In the district of Aligarh, 
for example, the chief mart is at Hathras and not at Aligarh itself. In Dharwar. 
the chief .mart is at Hubli ; in Sylhet at Ballagunj ; in the Hoshangabad. at 
Harda ; in Krishna, at Bezwada. In Vizagapatam the chief mart is at the head- 
quarters, but that for tobacco, sugar, bhusa and bran is at Yizianagram and 
Parvatipuram. In Godavery, Pittapmam is the cliief mart for bhusa and bran 
onlv ; in Tanjore, Negapatam-is the chief mart for rice ; m Coimbatore, Polachi 
for sugar, salt, bran and cotton seed ; and so on. 

10. Another source of the inaccuracy of these statistics is the liability to 5-:rror m conversioa 

error in converting the local measure of a district to the standard seer. standard seer— 

11. The chief defects of the existing price quotations are thus general in- ^ae^eurwy!*^'* *** 
accuracy, lack of check and proper supervision, lack of uniformity of the 

different grades of the articles for which quotations are required, and lack of 
comparison of figures furnished from one district with those furnished from the 
neighbouring districts. 

12. It has, therefore, been necessary to collect statistics of prices for the xeeessity of eoUeei- . 
entire period under enciuiry from other sources with a view not only to sup- 

plement the information contained in the ‘ Prices and Wages, ’ but also to test 
the accuracy of what is already available there. In collecting these statistics I 
had to contend against very serious difficulties. 

13. For wholesale prices at the ports, the best source available in India is 

the Prices Current of the Chambers of Commerce, and I have taken my quota- with this report ha« 

tions mostly from these. The chief difficulty has been the impossibility of getting “ 

continuous quotations for the same grade of an article, month by month, for so 

many as 23 years past. Where quotations were not available in the prices current, 

members of the Chambers, who had records for the particular article, supplied 

the quotations in many cases. In the case of Calcutta, quotations have also been 

obtained from the market reports pubhshed in the “ Capital, ’ and in the case 

of Bombay, from those of the “ Times of India.” The sources of information 

available for both wholesale and retail prices in the districts have been found 

to be of very varying rehability. Merchants, both European and Indian, have 

supplied statistics which have been invaluable in the present enquiry. 

Superintendents of central and district jails, the authorities of hospitals and 

lunatic asylums. Municipalities and District Boards, Court of M ards Estates and 

private gentlemen have furnished statements of both wholesale and retail prices. 

The rates obtained from these sources have varied widely in some cases, and it 
has been a task of great difficulty to obtain satisfactory averages. I have, how- 
ever, invariablyidiscarded all figures, the accuracy of which was open to question, 
and the rates published for each article have been arrived at with the greatest 
possible care. The prices of building materials have been obtained from Public 
Works officers as well as from contractors, but the rates furnished by the latter 
have sometimes been found to be frirnd facie inaccurate and have therefore to be 
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taken with caution. For retail prices, the published reports of the municipal 
markets as well as the market reports published in newspapers, the price lists 
prepared by Bazaar Chaudhries for the use of district officers, and the accounts of 
private gentlemen have been used. 

14. The methods of compilation of price statistics have been briefly as follows : 
For the ports, prices of the commodities selected were compiled, month by month, 
from the “ Prices Current ” of the Chambers of Commerce, the “ Capital,” the 
“ Times of India ” and the quotations furnished by merchants and others. Every 
figure was then carefully weighed and yearly average prices calculated from them ; 
in some cases, prices have been calculated from the declared values of exports 
and imports, the annual average having been obtained by di%ddmg the total value 
by the total quantity. The retail prices were similarly compiled from the 
sources already mentioned. In the case of the other circles, annual average prices 
were first calculated for the different articles for each district. Statistics of 
prices, month by month, both wholesale and retail, were first examined and 
annual averages struck of the quotations obtained from each source ; these annual 
averages were then posted in separate sheets for each article and a district average 
calculated. Quotations which appeared to be primd facie absurd were discarded 
in aU cases. The statistics furnished were generally rates per rupee and in many 
cases the rates given were in local measures, and these had to be converted into 
rates per standard maund of 82'286 lbs. or other standard weights according to 
which the prices are usually quoted. This part of the work was very laborious and 
troublesome, as in many districts, notably in the presidency of Madras, the local 
measure varied widely not only between different taluks of the same district, but 
also in the same taluk, in different years. When yearly average prices for each 
article, expressed in one common weight, had thus been obtained for all the districts 
in a circle, the annual average price for each commodity, wholesale and retail, 
for the circle was arrived at from the district figures. 

15-. Three forms of averaging are in common use in statistical enquiries, 
viz., the arithmetic average, the median and the mode. The arithmetic average is 
tedious to calculate and the average obtained is a purely fictitious figure. In 
averaging price (and also wage) statistics the median has, therefore, been taken in 
most cases, especially where the number of quotations for the same article is large 
and the differences between several quotations vary' within moderate limits rela- 
tively to the magnitude of the mean. The median may be defined as the middle- 
most figure or the arithmetic average of the two figures in the middle, when all 
the terms are arranged in an ascending or descending order of magnitude. The 
great advantage of the median over the arithmetic mean is that it is not violently 
^sturbed by the fluctuations of extreme observations. The median is easy to 
handle and, therefore, from the point of view of brevity of calculation, is superior 
to the arithmetic mean. This point, however, is often hable to receive too much 
stress. The median is possible to determine with approximate accuracy even 
though the information is incomplete. It has not, however, been used in cases of 
discontinuous variations or where the number of quotations obtaiaed were very 
small. As Mr. Yule has said : “ The median is a form of average of most un- 
certain meaning in cases of strictly discontinuous variations, for it may be exceeded 
by 5, 10, 15, or 20 per cent, only of the observed values, instead of by 50 per cent. ; 
its use in such cases is to be deprecated, and is perhaps best avoided in any case, 
whether the variation be continuous or discontinuous, in which a small series of 
observations has to be dealt with.” The mode is the position of maximum 
density or, in other words, the %ure round which the quotations cluster most 
densely. It is not suitable for averaging ordinary price quotations ; but it is a 
very important value of the variable in regard to wage statistics, and although 
the calculation of the mode is very laborious it has been used to determine the 
average rate of wages prevailing in large industrial cmicerus. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Constraction of lodes Numbers. 

{Chapter III, 'page 14, para. 24.) 

1. The easiest and most scientific means usually employed by Economists 
and Statisticians to measure changes in the general price-level or the purchasing 
power of money is the method of Index Numbers. It is well known that prices 
of different commodities do not move together, and sometimes move even in 
opposite directions. To gauge the trend of the price-level of commodities in general, 
it is, therefore, necessary to combine the varying fluctuations in the prices of 
different commodities. Absolute prices do not lend themselves to any process of 
such combination, as an average of prices of different commodities, pig-iron and 
wheat for example, would be altogether meaningless. Eecourse is, therefore, had 
to what are called Index Numbers. A period is selected as the standard and with 
the prices of this period comparisons are made of prices in other years. The 
prices of each commodity in the different years are expressed as percentages of the 
price of that commodity in the standard period. These percentages, being 
purely relative expressions reckoned on a common basis, can be combined in a way 
impossible with actual prices. By averaging these percentages, expressions are 
obtained which represent the fluctuations of the general price-level, as compared 
with the standard period. These are called Index Numbers. They illustrate the 
general effect of price movements, and enable us to compare the relative 
significance of the changes in the prices of different commodities, and, as such, are 
indispensable whether one regards the phenomena of prices from the “ quantity 
theory of money ” or from the practical point of view of obtaining some measure 
pf the change in the purchasing power of money between two periods of time. 

2. The Locus classicus of Index Numbers is the report of a Committee of 
the British Association on ‘‘ the best methods of ascertaining and measuring varia- 
tions in the value of the Monetary standard, 1887,” together with the elaborate 
notes of Professor Edgeworth which are appended to that report. The Com- 
mittee subsequently issued reports on the same subject in 1888, 1889 and 1890. 

3. The following are the chief points in the construction of an Index <“ 

Number • constrnction of 

m umuei . ludei numbers. 

(1) The selection of a standard or ba.sic period, 

(2) The selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, 

(3) The collection of price quotations of the commodities selected and the 

calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basic period, 
and 

(4) Averaging of these price ratios. 

4. (i) Basic period.— With regard to the period to be selected as the standard, selection of base— 

the first question is whether only one year or a number of years should be taken yew® . . 

. , . , . , . 111 '' ‘ Preten-ed to a single 

Practice has varied in this matter, Jevons employed the year 1871, Falkner the>®ar- 

year 1860 and the British Board of Trade originally the year 1871 and latterly 

the year 1900. Kobertson’s Index Number has the base 1873, as this was the 

year when silver began to fall consequent on the general demonetisation of the 

white metal by Germany and some other countries. The more usual course has, 

however, been to select a longer period, from 5 to 10 years. The Economist uses the 

years 1845 — 1850, Sauerbeck the years 1867 — 1877, the United States Department 

of Labour and the Canadian Labour Department the years 1890-1899, Palgrave 

the years 1865 — ^1869 and Soetber the years 1847 — 1850. Atkinson, it mav be 

noted, took, at first, 1871 as his base as Sauerbeck’s gold prices index number was 

100 in that year, but he subsequently altered his base to the years 1868 — 1876. 

The British Association recommended a ten-year period as. on the whole, the best. 

2 D 2 
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5. The selection of the base depends to a large degree on the period covered 
. by the statistics and the general object of the number. Index numbers are 
employed from two different standpoints. The first or theoretical point of view is 
closely bound up with the so-called “ Quantity Theory of Money,” the object 
beiifg to ascertain the extent to which the quantity of gold or other monetary 
standard in circulation may affect the general purchasing power of money. Jevons, 
for instance, used them with the object of ascertaining the effect on prices of the 
great gold discoveries of 1848 ; Krai’s index number was designed primarily to 
measure the effect of demonetisation of silver in Germany, and the year preceding 
that in which silver was demonetised, namely, 1871, was accordingly taken as the 
base. The second or practical point of view has for its object the obtaining of some 
measure of the change in the purchasing power of money between two periods 
of time irrespective of any theory as to the causes of the change. Thus, in one 
case there is a hypothesis as to the cause of the rise or fall of price-levels, and 
in the other there is no such hypofhesis whatsoever. The chief essential for this 
latter class of index numbers is that the period should be representative of that 
under investigation. A single year, even if free from specially abnormal conditions, 
would hardly fulfil this condition, as certain commodities might be affected by 
special causes in that particular year so much as to affect the general price-level 
to a considerable extent. It seems, therefore, preferable in every way to take a 
series of more or less normal years instead of one year only as the base, as in the 
average the effect of special causes pecuhar to particular years is likely to be 
ehminated. 


A series of ten 
nwmal years not 
BTiUlsble in the 
period under 
en^niry. 


6. It is not possible to find during the period embraced in this enquiry, 
any series of ten years in which the level of prices was not violently interfered 
with by circumstances of an exceptional character. Thus, a deficient south-west 
monsoon in 1895 and the failure of the winter rains caused a serious deficiency 
in the crops in Bundelkhand, where by the end of 1896 more than a quarter million 
of persons were in receipt of relief. The rainfall of 1896 was in serious defect 
in the greater part of India and there was widespread distress almost throughout 
the whole country in 1896 and 1897, the daily average number in receipt of relief 
being 2,000,000, between October 1896 and September 1897. The year 1898 
and the first half of 1899 were fairly satisfactory, but after this short interval the 
country was plunged by the deficient rainfall of 1899 into a worse famine than 
that of 1896-97. The most disastrous feature of this famine was that it extended 
over many regions which were just beginning to recover from the previous 
calamity. The deficiency of rainfall was the worst on record. The late Sir John 
Elliot, Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India, estimated that the 
drought . of 1899 was “ the greatest in extent and in intensity which India had 
experienced during the last 200 years.” In January 1900, 3,500,000 persons were 
in receipt of relief and by the end of July the number had increased to 6,500,000. 
The monsoon of 1900 was weak at the commencement and the pressure of distress 
was not alleviated until a late date. The monsoon was, however, as a whole, 
favourable for the year and except in parts of Bombay and the Hyderabad 
States, the winter fall was unusually good in Upper India, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces and Centra] India ; but in the districts of Gujarat, the Deccan and 
the Karnatak in Bombay, through the early cessation of the monsoon in September 
and the absence of winter rains, the crops were deficient, and a considerable 
amount of distress prevailed during the first half of 1901. The setting-in of the 
monsoon was again delayed in 1901, and the rainfall of the year was deficient in 
parts of Central and Western India. As a result, the northern part of the 
Bombay Presidency with Baroda and several of the Bombay Native States suffered 
from famine for a third year in succession and parts of Rajputana, Central India 
and the Hissar district of the Punjab shared in the distress. In 1905 the spring 
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-crops in the United Pro\-inces suffered very severely from frost, the autumn crops 
from drought, and the spring crops of the following year from the same cause. In 
1906-07, there were disastrous floods in North Behar and the crops were damaged. 

In 1907-08, the rainfall was deficient and badly distributed in considerable parts 
of India and there was widespread distress in several provinces, notably in 
Northern India. It would, therefore, be most inacUdsable to select a period which 
would include such abnormal years. 

7. The years 1903 to 1 907 are not also typical of the period rmder investigation, 
as they were characterised by unprecedented trade activity and other unusual 
factors, such as, a large coinage of rupees. During these years, ovung to an un- 
paralleled rise in jute prices, jute products equalled in value nearly one-fourth 
of the total exports of merchandise. It was also a period of great inflation and 
many unusual factors were observable. These years ushered in a new period 
in the history of Indian price- levels, the predominant characteristic of which 
was the existence of famine prices without famine. 

8. It is thus not possible to find within the period under investigation any 1890—1894 is the 
consecutive period of ten years, some portion of which was not seriously affected free*from 
by circumstances of an exceptional character. If we look for a period of five years abnormalities, 
instead of ten for our base, the most typical period appears to be the quinquennium 

1890 — 1894, and this has been taken as the basic period for index nmnbers for 
this enquiry. This quinquenniimi includes normal years from an agricultural 
point of view, and agriculture in India is of sup erne importance in view of the 
fact that the whole prosperity of the country is almost entirely dependent on 
agriculture.' Prices were falling in 1890-91, but, on the whole, the country was 
in a state of full normal prosperity. Prices then commenced to rise, the bad 
harvests in Russia giving a great stimulus to the Indian export trade and 
causing Indian price-levels to rise. With better seasons prices fell again in 1894; 
on the whole, the period reflects normal conditions. The only event of any 
exceptional impoftance was the closing of the Indian IMints to the tree coinage 
of silver in 1893, but such a monetary change seldom has any effect upon prices 
until some years afterwards and in the present case at any rate no specially 
perceptible effect on the general price-level was observable until several years 
after. The introduction of this important change in the currency system towards 
the end of this period is an additional reason for adopting the period 1890—1894 
as the base for our index numbers, as it would enable us, if allowance be made for 
other causes, to gauge better the effect of that measure, the gold standard 
becoming really effective some years afterwards. The year 1898 or 1899 may 
commend itself to some for adoption as a base on the ground that it was then 
that the introduction of the gold standard in India became really effective, but, 
as mentioned above, any single year is not suitable as a base for an Indian index 
number. Moreover, both J898 and 1899 were quite abnormal in regard to the 
quantity of rupees in circulation, and the price-level in those years, notwith- 
standing the severe shock of 1897 suddenly went down to the level o ’ the early 
nineties. In other countries, however, there was generally a rise in the price- 
level in these years. There were probably some abnormal influences at work 
in those years in India. The two years also happen to fall in the middle of two 
periods of widespread famine in India and cannot, therefore, be combined with 
any subsequent or previous vears. Another course would be to take the decen- 
nium 1890 — 1899, with the years 1896 and 1897 omitted, as qidte abnormal. 

But it has always been the practice in the past, whenever a series of years was 
taken, to take a series of consecutively ears, and it is not advisable to make a new 
.departui-e in this respect. On the whole, the period 1890 — 1894 has been taken 
as the base as the most suitable ; in this period, there were no particularly good or 
bad seasons which caused any violent fluctuation in the general price-level. \ 
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9. (2) The selection of c&tnmodiiies. The selection of commodities d.epends 
upon the purpose for which the index nmnber is to be used. If the index num- 
ber is to show the variation in the purchasing power of money in respect 
to commodities generally, or whether the rise in prices is confined to any 
special class of commodities, such as foodgrains, raw materials or manufac- 
tured goods, it is obvious that foodgrains, raw materials and finished products 
should all be included in the index number. If the object is to represent the 
variation in the purchasing power of the income of a certain class or classes 
of people, then the commodities to be included should be those, which bulk most 
largely in their family budget. The ideal index number for India, as for 
other countries, should embrace not a single article only, as that used by 
Adam Smith in a notable chapter of the " Wealth of Nations ’ (where he 
measures the alterations in the value of silver by the fluctuations in the price of 
com), nor a few commodities like those used in the rough attempts at the construc- 
tion of an index number by earher writers, such as Bishop Fleetwood in 1707, 
nor even the larger number cf the later authorities, but all articles, whatsoever, 
bought and sold in a country. This is an ideal far beyond statistical attainment. 
But the list of commodities must be as representative as possible ; we must use 
the hypothesis, which careful investigation of a practical nature has shown to be 
reasonable, that, while the results are admittedly partial, they may be safely treated 
as typical. It is important to remember that sample statistics may be quite as 
efiective as complete statistics, but the chief difficulty is whether or not in a parti- 
cular investigation the commodities selected as samples are representative. The 
material ior calculation should not only be representative but also consistent 
with the supreme necessity of ha\ing reliable data. The more numerous the 
commodities, however, the more likely is it that some special cause afiecting some 
one commodity in some one particular manner will be balanced by some other 
cause affecting another commodity in an opposite mamier. It has sometimes 
been said that to attain this end the commodities should be independent o: one 
another, and that the manufactured goods are scarcely independent of the raw 
material of which they are made. It is true that in the case of some well-known 
index numbers the prices of raw materials only, or at least of partly, rather than of 
wholly, manufactured goods, were used, but this was due mainly to lack of statistical 
data. It should be remembered that economic , progress tends to diminish the 
cost of manufacture in comparison with the cost of ’obtaining the raw material. 
In view of this tendency, it would seem most probable that in times of rising prices 
an index number constructed almost exclusively on raw materials or on partly 
manufactured goods would exaggerate the rise and, in times of fa lling prices, 
would fail to indicate the fuU extent of the fall. All classes of articles, raw 
and manufactured, have accordingly been included, the choice being limited only 
by the possibihty of obta in ing continuous reliable quotations. For most of the 
circles the bulk of the articles are products of the soil, as must necessarily be the 
case in a country like India. 

10. (3) Collection of 'price quotations ani calculation of price ratios. In 
Chapter III of this Eeport, the collection of price statistics has already been 
discussed. The sources of the price quotations in brief are the pubhshed reports 
of Government, the prices current of the Chambers of Commerce, newspaper 
reports, the accounts of merchants, private gentlemen and large pubhc institu- 
tions, such as hospitals, jails, municipahties, district boards, etc., the publications 
of Government showing the declared values and quantity of important articles 
of import or export and, in certain cases, the records in charge of the local 
authorities in each district. As far as possible, special care has been taken to see 
that prices of varying quahties of the same article were not taken and that the 
prices were taken at the same time and in the same way throughout the whole 
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period under investigation. It is a principle of statistical enquiry that prices, 
which are themselves not strictly correct, may he safely employed for purposes of 
comparison if it is possible to reckon with sufficient certainty on the uniform 
recurrence of the error. The quotations furnished by the large public institutions 
were used with considerable care in view of the fact that in some cases the 
prices quoted to pubhc institutions do not always reflect current trade condi- 
tions, but like retail prices may be considerably affected by local or particular 
circumstances. 

11. (4) Averaging — question of weighting. The next question for considera- Weighting, 
tion is whether in combining the individual percentages, in order to calculate an 
average index number as a measure of the purchasmg power of money, all the 
commodities, for which percentage rates have been calculated, should be considered 

as of the same importance or whether the individual percentages should be 
weighted according to the importance of the different commodities. It is usually 
urged that a system of averaging, which gives equal importance to all the com- 
modities under consideration, would not present a correct ^^ew of the general 
price-level, and that a theoretically perfect index number should permit more 
important commodities to exercise a greater influence on the index numbers than 
the less important ones, as the purchasing power of money wonld be clearly 
much more affected by a rise in the price of an important article than by a 
similar fall in the price of an unimportant article. Different degrees of import- 
ance should, therefore, be given to different articles. Thus, if rice is, say, 
forty times as important as pepper, any variation in the price of rice should, 
theoretically, in framing index munbers, be accounted as of forty times the 
importance or weight of a hke variation in the price of pepper. By weighting is 
thus meant the giving to each commodity, in the act of combining the 
percentages of prices to form index numbers, an importance equal to the 
importance of the commodity in the consumption or trade of the country. The 
several price ratios of any year are then multiplied by their respective weights, 
and the sum of these results divided by the total number of weights gives the 
index number for that year. 

12. The first step to be taken in constructing a weighted index number is to Determination oi 

determine the ratio of importance to be given to the several commodities ‘diS’nt 

included in the number. This is done in various ways. One method is to add 

statistics of the value of production and of imports in the case of each commodity consumption 
and subtract from the sum, the value of exports ; the result is recorded as the weight- 

value of the amount consumed, consumption being held to iuclude the manu- 
facturing process. The price ratios of the several commodities are then weighted 
in proportion to the value of their consumption. This was the plan followed by 
the Board of Trade in 1903 in preparing their index numbers for each of the years 
1871 to 1902 (since brought up to 1908). In these index numbers, the weight 
allotted to each article was based on the estimated value in milhons sterhng of 
the annual consumption of the article, the period selected for the estimate being, 
as far as possible, the years 1881 to 1890. In the case of articles in which the 
production of the United Kingdom forms an important factor, the total quantity 
produced was first estimated, and to this the imports of the same article from 
foreign countries were added, and from the sum exports were deducted. The 
remainder was valued at declared value rates. In all other cases, the declared 
values of the imports less the declared values of the re-exports were taken. The 
methods adopted for estimating the values were very rough in some cases, and the 
weights apphed were admittedly only approximations, but it was held that they 
were quite sufficient for all practical purposes. In India, the statistics of production 
are extremely imperfect, and are in many cases impossible to estimate, and as 
regards imports and exports, though the statistics of foreign sea-borne trade are 
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reliable, tbose of internal trade between difierent parts of India, especially that 
carried by road and river, are very unreb'able and are sometimes not available 
at all. If it bad been decided to calculate weighted index numbers for each 
circle, it would have been necessary to ascertain, in the case of each, the consump- 
tion of the various commodities for which price quotations have been obtained, 
and even the roughest approximations would have hardly been possible. 

13. Another method is to calculate the value of all commodities exchanged at 
their actual prices and also at the prices of the basic period. The ratio of the 
former to the latter would be the index number. It is, of course, impossible to 
secure data for all kinds of exchanges. It is possible to include only articles which 
are standardised and important enough to be included, and statistics of which 
are available for n any years. According to this method, then, the weight to be 
attached to each article i.s the value of the total quantity exchanged. It would be 
impossible to calculate even this for the several circles with any claims to accuracy. 
The main difference between the two systems described above is that in the one 
case, the weight attached to each commodity depends on its consumption in the 
country, while in the other it depends on the total trade of the country in that 
commodity irrespective of its consumption in the country itself. Thus, in India, 
raw jute and tea would have comparatively small weights according to the consump- 
tion method, but large weights would have to be given to them under the other 
method. 

14. Another method of weighting, namely, the Budget method, is verv 
interesting, although it is only of approximate accuracy. By this system, the 
weights appertaining to the several commodities are derived not from trade 
statistics but from observations of actual consumption. The expenditure of a 
large number of families is noted, and the data reduced to an average and regarded 
as representing the consumption of a typical family or individual. It will be seen 
at once that this system requires minute details of the articles consumed in a 
family. There are, however, many articles, such as pig-iron, raw cotton, and 
jute that cannot appear in the ordinary family budget. Even in the case of 
foodstuff.s it will often be found that the various items in family budgets do not 
correspond with tho.se in a list of wholesale or retail prices. The application of a 
series of weight^, obtained by the Budget method, to any li:?t of wholesale or retail 
prices, accordingly requires a large amount of manipulation. In India, where the 
conditions between province and province and e\-en between different parts of the 
same province, are so different, a typical family bndget was most difficult and 
almost impossible to obtain. The consumption of luxuries, even of cotton manu- 
factures, varies widely in different parts of India ; in the black cotton soil 
tracts, the jute areas of the Bengal delta, and the wheat area.s of the Punjab, 
the people are much better off and|their standard of living cannot be compared 
with that of the people in the less productive areas; their consumption 
of luxuries, of foodgrains and other prime necessaries of life is much 
greater. Considerable parts of the country are now also industrially much more 
developed than other parts, and the standard of living in these parts also is higher 
than that in the ordinary agricultural areas which form the bulk of the country. 
It may be noted also that there are many articles which are produced in very large 
quantities in India and play an important part in the trade of the country, and 
consequently exercise a great influence on the general price-level. These articles 
are, nevertheless, consumed in India only to a very limited extent, and if weighted 
according to the Budget standard, the weights to be attached to them would be 
unduly small. Among other articles of this class are jute, raw cotton, tea and hides 
and skins. Moreover, had this method byen extensively adopted, it would have keen 
necessary to cLasa together much of the family expenditure under miscellaneous, 
and it would have been necessary to give certain very arbitrary weights to some 
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of the commodities. The well-known experiment of the use of the family budget 
for weighting is that of Professor Falkner, the statistician of the Aldrich Prices 
Enquiry Committee of the United States, in the report of that body on Wholesale 
Prices (1893). He collected and analysed the budgets of 232 families. The method, 
however, cannot lay claim to more than approximate accuracy. As Professor 
Taussig says : 


“ Pent is a large item in expenditure ; but how much of this was for bricks, 
wood, glass, it is impossible to say. A considerable expenditure among the selected 
families had not been itemized at all, but simply set down as miscellaneous in the 
budgets. This was taken into account, nevertheless, in making up the weighted 
average, by assuming that one-half of this miscellaneous expenditure was for 
the direct purchase of commodities and by assuming further that these commo- 
dities, already assumed to be directly purchased, consisted of all the articles in 
the list which had not already found a place in the specifically itemized articles 
of the budget. The price of all these articles not traceable in the budget state- 
ments were yet given an importance in forming the general average, determined 
by the proportion which one-half of the miscellaneous expenditure had in the total 
expenditure of the family. These other articles, it may be noticed, included 
all the metals and implements whose prices were quoted, all the drugs and chemicals, 
all the lumber and building materials. Here, again, we have an artificial element 
of considerable importance, a supposition, and not a fact, in the distribution of 
expenditure and the consequent weighting of commodities, which shows how 
di£B,cult it is to carry out into practice the budget principle of weighting commodities 
according to their importance.” (Yale Eeview, Nov., 1893.) 

15. About this method of weighting on the whole, the same authority says: — 


“If we wish to know whether any particular class in the community is 
better ofi or worse in consequence of changes in prices, we must make the enquiry 
with reference to the distribution of the expenditures of its members. More 
particularly, if you wish to know how those in the community who earn their 
bread by manual labour are afiected by the movement of prices, we must 
inquire whether their money income, as distributed in one direction or another, 
yields them more at one time than at another. Proceeding from the social point 
of view, it might be possible, from a given set of figures, to conclude that the 
expenses of hving for the working man had risen ; while yet, from the simple mone- 
tary point of view, the same figures might make it clear that prices had fallen. 
Food, for example, forms a large part — 40 per cent. — of the total expenditure 
of the working men’s families whose budgets were chiefly used by Professor 
Falkner. A rise in the price of food, measured by its importance in their 
budget, might cause their expenses of hving to rise. Among the well-to-do and 
leisured classes, however, a rise in the price of food would be of less importance, 
and might easily be overbalanced by a fall in the price of other things. The 
well-to-do class might be a comparatively large part of the population, and might 
expend two-thirds of the total mcome. Under such conditions, the method of 
total expen ditme would rightly show that general prices, considered with refer- 
ence to the importance of different commodities, had fallen. Yet the budget 
method would show that the expense of living of that class in the community, 
whose welfare most enlists the interest of the social philosopher, had not fallen, 
but risen.” 


16. Another rough system of weighting is to take quotations of a greater or Anothef method of 
• smaller munber of varieties of the same article or of the same article in different 
stages of manufacture, according to its importance. This method was followed by 

difierent clas^ of 
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17. There are two methods m which the systems of weighting described above 
may be applied in working out an index number according as the weights used are 
fixed or fluctuating. By the method of fixed weights, the relative importance of 
the several commodities at some particular date or period is determioed, and the 
weights obtained are applied to the percentages from year to year. Thus, rice 
being found at a certain period to be, say, twenty times, and wheat, say, six times 
as important as tea, the price ratios for rice would be always multiplied by twenty, 
and those of wheat by six, in calculating the index number. Usually, in the case 
of the consiunption method, the relative importance of the several commodities is 
determined according to the consumption in the year or period taken as the base. 
This is the plan pursued in the well-known report of Sir Eobert Gifien on export 
and import prices published in 1885. 


— tot*i^tfcod*^**** method of fluctuating weights three plans are feasible. The first 

is the method made famous by the investigation of IVIr. E. H. Inghs Palgrave and 
included in his memorandum to the Eoyal Commission on Depression of Trade 
in 1886. Palgrave’s system was briefly to estimate according to the consumption 
method the relative importance of the several commodities included in the index 
number from year to year, and to apply these weights to the various percentages. 
The number would, therefore, reflect both the price and varying quantities 
consumed, of the several commodities. The chief objection to this is the immense 
labour entailed, and the consequent danger of error, an objection emphasised by 
the fact that under the most favourable circumstances many of the weights can be 
no more than approximations. A second objection to this method is that a mere 
• change in the proportion of the articles consumed may involve a change in the 

number, though no change in prices may have occurred. But it may be argued 
that a change in the proportionate consumption of certain commo^'ties, more 
expensive ones beiog substituted for less expensive ones, represents a change in the 
cost of normal living and should be reflected by a change in the index number. 
A third objection is that the calculation of a yearly consiunption weight leaves 
out of account all question of stocks. It is extremely doubtful if any system of 
calculating weights based on a single year can be relied on to reflect consumption 
in that year. The elaborate calculations of Palgrave would, therefore, seem to 
be in the way of a mere refinement. 


second plan is to regard the index number as a ratio between the 
quantities consumed in a current year at current prices and the same quan- 
tities at standard prices. Sauerbeck has used this method by way of testing his un- 
weighted number. In the case of Sauerbeck's number, little change was shown 
between the weighted and the unweighted mean. For example, Sauerbeck found 
that the total value of the quantities of each article included in his number, 
consumed in 1897, was £464,200,000 ; the value of the same commodities at the 
price of 1866 — 1877 was £731,500,000. The proportionate price for 1897 was, 
therefore, 62'5. The average index number for 1897 was 62'0. This method, like 
that of Palgrave's, iovolves the calculating of a new series of weights each year. 

^ ^ recommended by the British Association Committee, 

viz., to employ a series of weights based on the average national expenditure on 
each article during the current year and a few years preceding, expressing the 
results in round numbers. As a still further variation on the above. Professor 
Marshal! in an article in the Contemporary Eeview for March 1887 recommends 
that each year should be compared only with the preceding one and the average 
consumption for the two years be taken as the weight. This system has recently 
been adopted by the Board of Trade. On the subject generally of fixed versus * 
fluctuating weights. Fountain says that the question of the continuance of the 
same series of weights depends largely upon the period under review. In a period 
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of rapid changes frequent revision of the weights would seem more necessary than 
in one of comparative stagnation. 

21. In view of the foregoing, it would seem theoretically advisable that a weighted index 
weighted index number should receive preference and that care should be taken in Sy%teSSe. 
the choice of the particular method of weighting. The dictates of common sense 

and the abstract reasoning of the mathematician alike appear to support this view. 

Nevertheless, in proceeding to the actual problem, one is met on the threshold by 
the fact that, however strong in theory the argmnent in favour of a system of 
weighting appears, many of the most important considerations urged for it tend to 
disappear in practice. Not only has it been demonstrated by numerous experi- 
ments that difierences in the results under the various systems of weighting are 
often shght, but also that the difference between any one of them and the system 
of not weighting at all is httle. In connection with the British Association 
Eeport of 1888, Edgeworth calculated an index number for 1885 by seven 
different methods of weighting. They were 70, 70‘6, 73, 69, 72, 72 and 69‘5. 

In normal years, when nothing of an exceptional character occurs to affect to 
any great extent the general level of prices, the adoption of a scientific system of 
weighting is rather for the purpose of anticipating theoretical criticism than 
because of the practical difference in the result. 

22. The Committee of the British Association itself, while recommending a unweighted index 
weighted mean as, on the whole, preferable, no less unequivocally express the view ^ 

that 'for general purposes the unweighted mean might very well be considered 
to answer all requirements. The Committee said, “ While an index number assign- 
ing relative weights to different articles so selected is an important means of arriv- 
ing at a useful result, it cannot be said in the present state of the data on the subject 
to be an altogether indispensable means. The articles as to which records 
of price are obtainable being themselves only a portion of the whole, nearly as 
good a final result may apparently be arrived at by a selection without bias, 
according to no better principle than accessibility of record, as by careful attention 
to weighting. Practically, the Committee would recommend the use of a weighted 
index number of some kind, as, on the whole, commanding more confidence. A 
weighted index number in one respect is almost an unnecessary precaution to 
secure accuracy, though, on the whole, the Committee recommend it.” 

23. On the whole, I have, with the concurrence of the Government of India, unweighted index 
adopted the system of unweighted .index numbers. Firstly, because the best a ™enqu^!^**^ ^ 
known index numbers and those of which most use has been made have not been 

weighted according to any one definite principle. Secondly, because the errors in 
price quotations obtainable in India would outweigh errors due to the index 
numbers being unweighted. Thirdly, because it is difficult to collect satisfactory 
data in India for determining the different weights, whatever method of weighting 
might be adopted. Fourthly, it is more important to have a large number of com- 
modities quoted in the price table than to attempt accurate calculations of the 
proper weights to be attached to each article. There is a consensus among statis- 
ticians, as expressed by Bowley, that “ the precision of an average increases 
with the number of like quantities averaged.” It may, therefore, be concluded 
with some certainty that, in tables containing a large number of articles, the un- 
weighted averages practically give results as near to accuracy as is obtainable. It 
should also be remembered that such tables of prices aim not at absolute but at 
relative results, and that, at the best, lists of prices can provide information only 
as to the trend of the movement of price levels relative to the basic period. 

It may also be urged that the unweighted mean undoubtedly pctesesses the 
merit of simplicity of preparation and of freedom from mysterious technicalities, 
which tend so strongly to command confidence. If the object aimed at is 

2 E 2 
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to express tlie general tendency in prices underlying all variations, then the 
changes in the value of relatively unimportant articles may be as signihcant 
for the purpose as the changes in the value of the most important ones. 

24. In order, however, to meet theoretical criticism, I have considered it 
advisable to test some of the unweighted index numbers, namely, those for India 
as a whole and for the seaports of Calcutta and Bombay, by comparing them 
with index numbers weighted according to the second method referred to above. 
In this method, difierent weights have been given to the difierent commodities 
according to the value of the total quantities of each entering into the trade of the 
country or the port concerned. The weights given to the different articles and the 
details of their calculation are given below. Owing to the absence of satisfactory 
data the calculations cannot be expected to give anything but very rough 
approximations. 
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The Calculation of Weights. 

India. 

25. In calculating tlie weights in each quinquennium, the unit adopted repre- oetaUed caieuiatton 
, T, d,, weights lor India 

sents a value ot Its. 2o crores. Jirrors m the estimates of the value of as a whole, 
the several classes of commodities taken into account, to the extent of ten or 
even twelve crores cannot, therefore, materially afiect the weights which have 
been adopted. The weights for the various classes have been arrived at as 
follows : — 

Cereals. — The total exports of food-grains (cereals) in the period 1890-91 
to 1894-95 was Rs. 63 ‘89 crores. During this quinquennium the exports of 
cereals amounted to about 2-7 per cent of the total production. To obtain the 
value of the total production we have, therefore, to multiply the value of the 
exports by but it should be remembered that it is^unly the better and more 
highly priced grain that is exported to any considerable extent, and thus the value 
so obtained would be an overstatement. It will be correct therefore to reduce 
this multiplier by, say, 15 per cent., and the value of exports multiplied by 32 (85 
per cent, of will give a rough estimate of the total value of the production 
of cereals in the quinquennium. A considerable part of the total produce is con- 
sumed by the producers themselves, and is not brought mto the market : but 
it should be noted that even agriculturists in certain parts of the country sell their 
entire produce to the bania and then purchase or borrow the food they consume. 

The total quantity of food grains — Cereals — ^brought into the market thus consists 
of the portion which the producers re-purchase for their own consumption, the 
quantity consumed by non-producers and the quantity exported. It is very 
difficult — rather impossible — to ascertain the quantity thus brought into the mar- 
ket, but it may roughly be taken at one half of the total production. The value of 
the dotal quantity of cereals enteriag into the trade of the country would be 
the value of exports multiplied by ^ of 32 (or 16) cr 10,22,24 crores of rupees. 

To this we should add the value of the cereals imported during the period. 

The imports amounted to 5'27 crores of rupees, and, on the whole, the value 
of this class of commodities brought on the market may be taken at 10,27’51 
crores, or say, roughly 1,100 crores of rupees. 

Pulses. — The total exports of pulses in the quinquennium amounted to 2T4 
crores of rupees. The percentage of the quantity of exports to production was 
’4 for the quinquennium, or, mother words, production was 250 times the export. 

Applying the argument mentioned in the case of the cereals and making allowance 
for the quantity which is consumed by the producers and not brought to market, 
the total value of pulses produced is 2T4 crores multiplied by i oi 250, 

or 217*38 crores of rupees. Adding imports of *69 crores the total value of pulses 
marketed would amount to 218-07 or roughly 220 crores of rupees. 

Sugar. — The exports of sugar were 3-30 crores and the imports 12-34 
crores of rupees during the period 1890-91 to 1894-95. The proportion of exports 
to production in that quinquennium was 1-8 per cent. If then the value of the 
export be multiplied by and the value of the imports added to the result, 
the value of the total quantity of sugar entering into the trade of the country 
would be 196, or roughly 200 crores of rupees. 

Tea and Coffee. — The exports of tea and coffee were 41-33 crores (tea 
31-68 and coffee 9-65), while the imports were 2-39 crores. The proportion of 
exports of tea to its production in the period 1890-94 was 97 per cent. The value 
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ol the production of tea and cofiee would according to this proportion he 42‘61 
crores, and adding the imports we get the value of this class of commodities 
brought on the market as 45 crores. 

Other articles of food.— The articles included in this group are Chillies, 
turmeric, ginger, tamarind, black pepper, betel-nut, ghee, salt, potatoes, 


onions, etc. 

The export and import figures of only a small number of these articles 
can be obtained and the total production of the various articles and their value 
are unknown. It is, therefore, impossible to calculate even roughly the value of 
such commodities marketed. The only way is to take for this class a weight equal 
to 10 per cent, of the weight of the food-grains (cereals and pulses). 

Oilseeds, oils, etc . — For the quinquennium in question the exports of oilseeds, 
oils, and oilcake were 64-89 crores, while the imports were 1-29 crores. The total 
production of oilseeds was 1-8 times the export in this period. The total value 
of the production of oilseeds, etc., would according to this proportion be 118-09 
crores or approximately 120 crores. In this case no allowance has been made 
for consumption by producers as in the case of food-grains, because the general 
practice is for the cultivators to sell ofi almost the whole of the oilseeds grown 
by them and to purchase their oil from the market. 


Jute . — Both raw and manufactured jute have not been taken into account 
in determining the weight to be attached to this commodity as that would 
give an undue importance to jute. The raw article would then have been taken 
twice, first as an unfinished raw material, and again as a finished' product. The 
value of the raw material produced in the country was taken and the value of the 
manufactures less the value of the raw material used in them was added. This 
method was also followed by the British Board of Trade. The total production 
of raw jute in the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 was 1-9 times the export 
during that period, and thus by multiplying the export value Es. 41-50 crores 
by 1-9 the value of the total production was obtained as 78-85 crores. The total 
export of jute manufactures was 18-04 crores of rupees and the value of the estimated 
quantity of raw material contained in them, after making an allowance of 5 per 
cent, for wastage, would be, at the export price, 12-08 crores of rupees ; and 
assuming that 35 per cent, of the exports was consumed in the coimtry, the total 
manufactures amounted to Ks. 24-35 crores and the value of the raw material in all 
manufactures to 16-30 crores. Whether this percentage is taken at 30 or 50, the 
weight to be given will not be afiected. The difference to be added to the value 
of the total production of raw jute is, therefore, 8-05 crores of rupees. The total 
value to be assigned to jute, raw and manufactured, is thus 86-90 or roughly 90 


crores of rupees. 

Cotton {raw and manufactured ). — The 

* This may be roughly verified as follows : — 


Total value of 7 years’ manufactures during 1895-96 
to 1899-00 less that used in woven goods at 
average declared value. 

Value of woven goods manufactured during the 
same period at average declared value. 

Total 


Crores. 

62-92 

33-77 

96-69 


same arguments as in the case of 
jute may be apphed to cotton 
and it may be assumed that 
45 per cent.* of the cotton 
goods manufactured iu this 
country are exported. Eaw 
cotton — exports were 61-86 
crores, and imports 1-34 crores : 
cotton manufactures — exports 
39-51 crores and imports 133-30 crores of rupees in value. In the period 
1890-91 to 1894-95 it has been found that the total production of cotton 
in British India was 1*4 times the quantity exported. The value of the 
total production is accordingly 1-4 times the value of the exports, i.e., 86-60 
crores. As regards manufactures the total value was 39-51 multiplied by 
2-2 {i.e. -^^ 5 -) or 86-92 crores ; the value of the estimated quantity of raw material 


Durmg this period the exports amounted to 40-46 crores or 42 per 

cent, of the total production. 
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contained in these manufactures, after making allowance for wastage, and valuing 
it at the export price, would amount to 55-59 ccores, leaving 31-33 crores as the 
cost of manufacture and this as well as the imports (amounting to 134-64 crores, 
including raw cotton) should he added to the total value of cotton produced in the 
country. The total value to be assigned to cotton is thus 252-57, or roughly 250 
crores of rupees. 

Silk. — The exports of raw silk were 2-87 crores, imports 4-67 crores, while 
the exports of silk manufactures were 1-57 crores and imports 5-08 crores. On 
the assumption that raw silk and silk goods manufactured in India are consumed 
and exported in equal quantities the total value of silk marketed may he calcu- 
lated as follows: — Silk, raw, 2-87 -f- 2-87 -f 4-67 = 10-41 crores, silk manufactures, 
1.57_j_l-57 + 5-08 =8-22 crores, or say 19 crores in all. 

Wool. — Following the plan adopted in the case of silk and applying the 
same percentages, the value in the case of wool would be : — Wool, raw, 17 crores 
and woollen manufactures 10 crores, since the exports and imports of raw wool 
were 8-65 and -63 crores and the exports and imports of woollen manufactures 
-97 and 7-24 crores, respectively. 

Hides and Skins. — The exports of hides and skins were 27-51 crores. 
Assuming 50 per cent, to be the proportion of hides and skins used in the country 
to the exports, the value of hides and skins marketed may be taken as 41-26, or 
roughly 40 crores. 

Metals.— The exports of metals in the period was -95 crores, while the im- 
ports were 25-74 crores. No appreciable quantity of metals was produced in the 
country in this quinquennium, and the value of metals marketed may be taken 
at 27, or roughly 25 crores. 

Other raw and manufactured articles. — The exports of coal and coke were 
-79 crores and the imports 6-05 crores. From figures of the total output 
and export of coal in the years 1890-94 it will be seen that the output of coal was 
22-7 times the export. Multiplying, therefore, the export value by 22-7 and adding 
the import value, the value of coal that came on to the market was 23-98 
crores, T- 

The mports of petroleum were 11*42 crores and this may be taken as the 
value of petroleum marketed. The exports of indigo were 19*35 crores, while the 
imports were insignificant. In the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 68 per 
cent, of the indigo produced was exported. The value of the indigo produced 
may, therefore, be taken at 28*46 crores. The exports of shellac were 4*68 
crores. Assuming 50 per cent, of the exports to be used up in the industry of 
the country, the value of shellac may be placed at 7 crores. The exports of 
saltpetre were 1*94 crores and its value may be taken as equal to the exports 
only, say 2 crores. The exports of tobacco unmanufactured were 2-61 crores, 
while the imports were *15 crores, the import of manufactured tobacco being *74 
crores. The total production of tobacco was about 24 times the exports in this 
quinquennium and its value may be taken at 63 crores, and that of tobacco 
manufactured and unmanufactured at 64 or say roughly 60 crores. The exports 
of myrobalans were 1*92 crores. The total production of this article cannot be 
estimated and it will not be very wrong to put its value at 5 crores. It is very 
difiicult to correctly estimate the value of firewood used in the country but 
it may roughly be estimated at 10 crores in the five years 1890-94. 

Building materials.-^Th.e same remark apphes to this class of commodities 
and the value of this class has been estimated |to|be 75 crores. 
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26. The value of the difierent classes would then be : — 

Crores- 


Food-grains, cereals ......... 1,100 

„ pulses .... .... 220 

Sugar ............ 200 

Tea and Coffee .......... 45 

Other articles of food of 1,320, say ...... 140 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake ........ 120 

Textiles, Jute .......... 90 

„ Cotton .......... 250 

Other textiles — 


Silk . . . 19-) - 

Wool . . . 

Hides and Skins . . . • • 

Metals ...... 

Other raw and manufactured articles — 

Coal . . 23-98^ 

Petroleum . 11-42 

Indigo . . 28-46 

Shellac . . 7 }-say 

Saltpetre . 2 

Tobacco leaf . 60 

Firewood . lOJ 

Building materials .... 

Total . 2,500 


45 

40 

25 


150 

75 


27. Eeducing the total value to 100 and taking the percentages of the several 
classes as their weights, the following weights are arrived at (a unit of weight 
representing a value of about 25 crores) : — 


1. Food-grains, cereals ........ 44 

2. „ pulses 9 

3. Sugar 8 

4. Tea and Coffee 2 

5. Other articles of food ........ 5 

6. Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 5 

7. Textiles, Jute ......... 3 

8. „ Cotton ......... 10 

9. Other textiles ......... 2 

10. Hides and" Skins ......... 2 

11. Metals ........... 1 

12. Other raw and manufactured articles .... . . . 6 

13. Building materials ......... 3 


100 


28. Similarly the weights for the other four periods will be : — 


1. Food-grains, cereals . 

2. „ pulses 

3. Sugar 

4. Tea and Coffee .... 

5. Other articles of food . 

6. Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

7. Textiles, Jute .... 

8. „ Cotton .... 

9. Other textiles .... 

10. Hides and Skins 

11. Metals ..... 

12. Other raw and manufactured articles 

13. Building materials 


1895-99. 

42 

8 

8 

2 

5 

6 

4 

10 

2 

3 

1 

7 

3 


1900-04. 

47 

10 

6 

2 

6 

5 

3 

9 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3 


1905-09 

38 

8 

7 

2 

5 

5 

6 

12 

2 

3 
2 
6 

4 


1910-12. 

41 

8 

6 

2 

5 

5 

6 
12 

2 

3 
2 
5 

4 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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29. Mr. Atkinson’s weights * and those calculated for India as a whole in this 

Journal jRoyai enquiry are shown below : — 

Statistical Society, March 1897 and September ^ abmr*. 

1909. . 







Atkinson’s 

weights. 

Prices Esquiey (plvctuateiq) weights. 



1890-94. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1906-09. 

1 1910-12. 

! 

Rice 

• 




30 

1 

1 




Wheat . 




• 

5 

j 



I 


Jowar . 




• 

3 

i 





Ragi . 

• 


• 


2 






Bajia . 



« 


2 

i 

1 





Maize . 

a 


• 

• 

1 

j 





Barley . 

• 



• 

1 

i 

1 










44 

44 

42 

47 

38 

41 

Gram . 

• 

a 

• 

a 

2 





1 

Other grains . 

• 

• 

• 


5 





1 

1 






7 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Meat 

• 


« 

a 

2 






Potatoes 



« 

* 

1 






Spices . 

• 

• 


• 

1 






Ghee . 

• 

* 

• 

• 

1 











5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

& 

Sugar . 

• 

« 

• 

« 

4 

8 

8 

6 

7 

8 

Oilseeds 

• 

« 

• 


4 






ODs 

• 

« 

• 

• 

2 











6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Hides and Skins 

« 

« 

• 

• 

3, 3 











6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Tea and CofEee 

• 

* 

« 

« 

1, 1 











2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Jute, raw 

• 


« 

• 

2 






„ manufactured 


• 

• 

2 











4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

Cotton, raw . 

a 

a 

• 

a 

3 






„ manufactured 

• 

• 

• 

2 











5 

10 

10 

9 

12 

12 

Silk 


• 

a 


1, 1 






Wool . 

• 


• 

• 

1 



1 








3 

2 

2 

‘ j 

2 I 

2 

Indigo . 

• 

• 



2 






Opium 

• 




2 






Tobacco 

• 




2 






Saltpetre 

• 




1 



1 

i 


dutch . 





1 

Other raw and manufactured articles. 


Myrobalans . 





1 

1 





Animal bones 





1 






Coal . 





1 






Shellac . 

• 

• 



1 

; 


1 








12 

6 i 

7 

5 ! 

6 

5 

Metals . 

• 

• 

• 

a 

a a 

1 

1 

1 I 

2 

2 







Building materials. 



Timber 

• 


« 

• i 

2 

3 i 

3 

3 

4 

4 





I 

1 

100 

100 j 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 


2 F 
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30. From the above it will be seen that Mr. Atkinson’s weights correspond 
substantially with those calculated above, with the exception of the weights to 
be applied to “ cotton (manufactured and raw) ” and “ Sugar ” to which 
Mr . Atkinson gave very small weights, while the weights adopted by him in the 
case of “ Hides and Skins ” and “ other raw materials ” were unduly large.. 
There are special reasons for the large variations under these heads. In the case 
of cotton manufactures and sugar, Mr. Atkinson did not include the imports at 
all, while in the case of hides and skins he framed his estimate of the total value 
at 20 per cent, of the total estimated value of live stock. It was clearly a very 
rough method which led to very dubious results. In the case of “ other raw 
materials,” the difference arose from his taking a large number of articles of 
minor importance, to each of which he assigned the unit of weight. The weights 
calculated here have been determined independently and by methods different 
from those followed by Mr. Atkinson. The fact that they generally agree with 
those adopted by him, except in cases mentioned above, shows unmistakably 
that they can be depended upon to give sufficiently accurate results. 

Calcutta. 

3] . The statistics of imports into and exports from Calcutta (by all routes) 
of the articles included in the price tables are imperfect, the total exports 
exceeding the total imports in the case of many articles, which is an impossibility. 
The inland trade figures included in this statement are not accurate, as a great 
deal of the goods traffic by boat and carts is not registered and the Kail-borne ' 
Trade figures are only approximations. With such statistics, it is impossible 
to 'calculate the consumption of the different commodities in Calcutta with 
any claim even to approximate correctness. The only alternative is to 
calculate the weights in the same way as in the case of all India. Here we 
need use either the imports or exports and not both, and one of these factors 
can in each case be worked upon, rough corrections being made where con- 
sidered necessary. As explained later on, the unit of weight adopted represents 
about 4 crores worth of commodities. A difference of 1 or 2 crores in the 
estimated value would not, therefore, in any case substantially affect the results. 
The weights for the different classes of commodities have been worked out and 
explained in detail for the first quinquennium (1890-94) and for the other 
periods the weights have been calculated on the same method. 

32. The imports of food-grains-cereals were 30-02 crores, while the export 
were 27-06 crores. The imports only have been taken, as the export figures will 
not include the quantity consumed in the city of Calcutta. Moreover, the quantity 
exported is a portion of that imported, and it will not be correct to take both 
exports and imports. Examining the two figures of imports and exports, it would 
appear that the import figure is understated, and this is possibly due to the fact 
that a quantity of rice coming to Calcutta by boats and carts has not been register- 
ed. It is also quite possible that the exports by sea (which form the bulk of the 
exports) were over-valued in the declarations submitted by exporters. The 
figure for imports has been raised and the trade in cereals has been taken at 
32 crores. 

The imports of food-grains-pulses were 5-32 crores and the exports were 
2-71 crores. In this case the figure taken is 5 crores. 

The imports of sugar were 5*00 crores, while the exports were 2-91 crores. 

In this case also the figure has been taken at 5 crores. 

The imports of tea and coffee were 27-41 crores, while the exports were 30-62 
crores. The import figure is ostensibly incorrect. The consumption of tea in 
Calcutta itself cannot amount to any appreciable amount in value and we may 
take the value of tea dealt with in Calcutta at 31 crores. 
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As regards “ other articles of food,” the export and import figures are 
available only for the following articles : — 









Import. 

Export. 








Crores. 

.. Crores. 

Salt 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

15*34 

13*73 

Spices 

• 


• 

• 

• 

m 

6*31 

4*92 

Ghee 




• 


• 

2*85 

1*42 


If the import figures be taken, the value of these 3 commodities would be 24 
crores. We may add another 4 crores for the other commodities included in 
this class, and put the total value of this class at 28 crores. 

The imports of oilseeds, oils and oilcake were 27*03 crores and the exports 
24*21 crores. For this class the value may be taken at 27 crores. 

The imports of textiles — jute, raw— were 41*06 crores, while the exports were 
37*87 crores. The figures may be taken at 39 crores for this class. It is not 
necessary to include the quantities consmned in the mills as they will be included 
under jute manufactures. The imports of jute manufactures were 3*37 crores 
and the exports 25*97 crores. The import figure does not evidently include 
the manufactures of the mills, lying outside but in the neighbourhood[of Calcutta, 
though these manufactures have been recorded as exports from Calcutta. The 
value for determination of weights may be based on the export figure, and 
allowing for consumption in Calcutta, it may be taken at 31 crores. 

The imports of raw cotton w*ere 7*26 crores and the exports 3*18 crores. 
The value may be taken approximately at 7 crores. The imports of cotton 
manufactures were 78*39 crores and the exports 80*34 crores. The value for 
this purpose may be taken roughly as 85 crores. 

The imports of raw silk were 4*20 crores and the exports 3*71 crores. 4 
crores may be taken as the value. The imports of silk manufactures were 2*09 
crores. and the exports 1*21 crores. On the basis of the import figures, the 
value may be taken at 2 crores. The imports of raw and manufactured wool 
were 4*17 crores and the exports 1*53 crores. The export figure is obviously 
too low, and on the basis of the imports this class may be valued at 4_^crores. 

The imports of hides and skins were 12*40 crores and the exports 13*83 
crores. The import figure is too low. Allowing for some local consumption, 
the value may, on the basis of the export figures, be taken at 15 crores. 

The imports of metals were 17*79 crores, while the exports were -ll^eO 
crores. The value of this class may be taken at 18 crores. 

Other raw and manufactured articles : — 




Imports. 

Exports. 

' 


Crores. 

Crores. 

Coal and coke .... 

• 

5*31 

1*13 

Kerosene oil . 

• • 

7*00 

2*54 

Shellac 

• • 

3*70 

4*73 

Indigo 

• 

13*04 

13*91 

Saltpetre .... 

* 

1*99 

1*96 

Tobacco .... 

• • 

2*86 

1*74 

Myrobalans .... 

• • 

•06 

•10 


2 F 2 
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The- value of coal may be taken at 5 crores. The export %ure for kerosene 
oil unreliable and we may adopt the import value — 1 crores. The import 
value of shellac is absurdly low and, on the export figures, the value may be taken 
at 5 crores. Similarly, for indigo the value may be taken at 14 crores. The value 
of saltpetre and tobacco leaf may be taken at 2 and 3 crores respectively. The 
value of firewood and myrobalans coming into Calcutta during the quinquennium 
cannot be expected to reach the figure which would give a unit of weight to it. 
It may, therefore, be neglected for our purposes. 

Building materials. — As explained in the case of aU India, it is impossible 
to estimate the value of this class of commodities and it is necessary to assign an 
arbitrary value. It will not perhaps be too far wrong to take it at 10 crores.^ 

33. Reducing the values of the different classes of commodities to fractions of 
a total of 100, the weights to be applied to the different classes of commodities 
for the period 1890-94 will be as follows. A unit of weight will then represent 
a value of about 4 crores. 


Food grains — cereals ......... 9 

„ pulses 1 

Sugar ............ 1 

Tea and Coffee .......... 8 

Other articles of food ......... 7 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake ......... 7 

Textiles — ^jute (raw and manufactured) ...... 18 

„ cotton ( „ „ „ ) 25 

Other textiles ........... 3 

Hides and Skins . . . . . . . . . .4 

Metals 5 

Other raw and manufactured articles : — 

Coal and Coke '! 

Kerosene Oil 

Shellac 

Indigo ^ 9 

Saltpetre 

Tobacco leaf ...... . . 

Firewood . . . . . , , . . J 

Building materials ......... 3 


34. Following the same principle as described above, the weights for the other 
4 periods will be as follows ; — 


— • 

1895 - 99 . 

1900 - 04 . 

1905 - 09 . 

1910 - 12 . 

Food-grains — cereals ..... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Food-grains — ^pulses 

2 

2 

i 

1 

Sugar ........ 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Tea and Coffee 

9 

6 

5 

7 

Other articles of food 

7 

7 

5 

6 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Textiles — ^jute ... ... 

19 

23 

28 

16 

Textiles— cotton ...... 

20 

19 

18 

21 

Other textiles ....... 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Hides and Sldns .... 

5 

5 

6 

7 

Metals .... . . 

G 

5 

7 

i 

Other raw and manufactured articles . 

10 

11 

9 

8 

Building materials ... 

3 

4 

4 

4 
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Bombay. 

35. The weights to be applied to the different classes of conimo dities in Weights for Bwi- 
Bombay for the several periods have been calculated according to the method 
adopted for Calcutta and they are : — 


— 

1890-94. 

1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910-12. 

Food grains — cereals . 



10 

11 

:o 

6-5 

6 

Food grains — pulses 



1 

2 

1 

1-5 

1 

Sugar .... 



4 

4 

4 

3-5 

3-5 

Tea and Coffee 



1 

1 

1 

■5 

•5 

Other articles of food . 



4 

3 

3 

3-5 

3-5 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 



13 

11 

11 

9 

12 

Textiles — Jute 



1 

1 

1 

1-5 

1 

Textiles — Cotton 



49 

48 

49 

54 

53 

Other Textiles 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hides and Skins . 



1 

2 

2 

2 

1-5 

Metals .... 



7 

7 

8 

9 

8-5 

Other raw and manufactured articles 


4 ! 

5 

4 

3-5 

3-5 

Building materials 

• 

1 

3 ! 
i 

3 

4 

3-5 

4 



i 

1 

1 

100 i 

100 ' 

100 

100 

100 


36. By these weights the index numbers of the various groups of com- caicaiation oi 
modifies for India, Calcutta and Bombay, have been multiplied and their sumSb^.™^** 
divided by 100. The results, which are the weighted index numbers, and their 
smoothed averages are compared in the following table and Chart No. 24. 


Index numbers unweighted and weighted. 




INDIA . 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

Years. 


UXWEIGHTED. 

Weighted. 

Un- 

weighted 

Rupee. 

Weighted 

Un- 

weighted 

Rupee. 

Weighted 



Gold. 

Rupee. 

Gold. 

Rupee. 

Rupee. 

Rupee 

1890 . 


113 

97 

112 

96 

97 

i 96 

100 

101 

1891 . 


106 

98 

106 

98 

97 

96 

98 

97 

1892 . 


100 

103 

102 

105 

100 

' 101 

100 

98 

1893 . 


96 

102 

97 

103 

103 

103 

102 

104 

1894 . 


85 

100 

83 

98 

103 

104 

100 

100 

1895 . 


89 

101 

87 

99 

103 

103 

102 

101 

1896 


99 

106 

100 

107 

103 

102 

103 

103 

1897 . 


120 

121 

125 

126 

111 

101 

106 

107 

1898 . 


109 

106 

107 

104 

102 

95 

102 

99 

1899 . 


108 

104 

104 

100 

101 

98 

102 

97 

1900 . 


126 

122 

128 

124 

114 

109 

114 

112 

1901 . 


120 

116 

117 

113 

112 

107 

108 

106 

1902 . 


115 

111 

111 

107 

107 

103 

107 

105 

1903 . 


111 

107 

107 

103 

105 

105 

104 

103 

1904 . 


•110 

106 

106 

102 

107 

107 

106 

no 

1905 . 


120 

116 

118 

114 

115 

117 

no 

112 

1906 . 


134 

129 

133 

128 

129 

135 

119 

119 

1907 . 


138 

133 

138 

133 

134 

136 

123 

119 

1908 . 


147 

143 

148 

144 

134 

124 

123 

123 

1909 . 


138 

133 ! 

137 

132 

124 

118 1 

119 

119 

1910 . 


137 

132 * 

133 ' 

128 1 

125 

125 ; 

128 

132 

1911 . 

. 

139 

134 1 

134 

129 1 

126 

128 j 

12y 

134 

1912 . 


147 

141 1 

1 

146 

140 1 

1 

134 

1 

136 1 

1 

133 

133 
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afpndaMe 
diflaenee hetween 
weii^ted aB4 
uweiglited bidet 
■■nAm. 


Nine-yearly average Index numbers unweighted and ioeighted. 


Years. 

INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY. 

Unweighted. 

Weighted. 

Un- 

weighted 

Rupee. 

Weighted 

Rupee. 

Un- 

weighted 

Rupee. 

Weighted 

Rupee. 

Gold. 

Rupee. 

Gold. 

Rupee. 

1890-98 



102 

104 

102 

104 

102 

100 

101 

101 

1891-99 



101 

105 

101 

104 

103 

100 

102 

101 

1892-1900 



104 

107 

104 

107 

104 

102 

103 

102 

1893-01 



106 

109 

106 

108 

106 

102 

104 

103 

I894f02 



108 

110 

107 

109 

106 

102 

105 

103 

1895-03 



111 

110 

110 

109 

107, 

103 

105 

104 

1896-04 



113 

111 

112 

110 

107 

103 

106 

105 

1897-05 



115 

112 

114 

110 

108 

105 

107 

106 

1898-06 



117 

113 

115 

111 

no 

108 

108 

107 

1899-07 



120 

116 

118 

114 

114 

113 

no 

109 

1900-08 



125 

120 

123 

119 

118 

116 

113 

112 

1901-09 



126 

122 

124 

120 

119 

117 

113 

113 

1902-10 



128 

123 

126 

121 

120 

119 

116 

no 

1903-11 



130 

126 

128 

124 

122 

122 

118 

119 

1904-12 



134 

1 

130 

133 

128 

125 

125 

121 

122 


37. It will be seen from the above table and Chart No. 24 that though in the 
index numbers for individual years there are slight differences between the 
weighted and unweighted averages, but in the smoothed averages these differences 
almost disappear, and the trend of the price level as represented by either set of 
figures is the same. For the purpose of this enquiry, therefore, any one of these 
two averages would suit, and for the sake of simplicity and facility of calculation, 
and for reasons explained elsewhere, unweighted averages have been adopted in 
this report. 
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The Compilation of Agrienltnral Statistics. 

{Chapter III, pages 15 and 16, para 31.) 

(i) Area and outturn. 

1. The only continuous record of the acreage under cultivation of the differ- Sonrees «f 

ent crops in the different districts is contained in the annual crop and season ****** '****^^* 

reports of the Provincial Governments and Volume I of the Agricultural Statis- 
tics published by the Commercial Intelligence Department. Both are compiled 
from the same materials. As already explained in Chapter III these statistics 
are of very varying value in the different provinces. In Bengal and in the 
permanently settled parts of Assam except, perhaps, in cadastraUy surveyed 
areas, the area figures which are supplied to the thana, are mere guesses of the 
village chowkidar (or village policeman). The thana forwards these statistics to 
the subdivisional or the district headquarters. In the Season and Crop Eeport 
for Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1907-08, the Director says : ‘ ‘ The provincial Eastern Bengal an4 
estimates of cropped areas are based on reports from District Officers which 
necessarily vary greatly in reliability according to the amount of personal interest 
taken in the subject by the District Officer, and to the degree of importance which 
is attached to the reports. The estimates of area under jute, for example, are far 
more reliable than those of area under pulses or millets.” Mr. S. G. Hart in 
speaking of the forecasts of area in Eastern Bengal and Assam said : — 

“ They are necessarily based on reports from District Officers, which, in most Mr. s. «. Hart on 
cases, are, in the absence of a subordinate revenue agency to measure the actual *“*'®*“®*® “”•* 

areas under various crops, founded on general ideas which, though possibly 
representing fairly accurately the conditions in one locality, are by no means 
true for the district as a whole. Unfavourable conditions subsequent to the 
issue of the forecast also affect the final outturn. The forecast of the winter 
crop of 1905, issued on the 12th December of that year, estimated the total 
outturn of the crop in Eastern Bengal at 92 per cent, of the normal. But in 
Backarganj where there are 1,300,000 acres under this crop, the outturn was finally 
reported to be only 50 per cent, of the normal against 94 per cent, as 
-estimated at the time of this forecast and 97 per cent, in the previous year. 

This fact alone reduced the outturn of Eastern Bengal to 85 per cent, and 
subsequent enquiries showed that in other districts also the final outturn was 
much less than the estimate, and it is probable that the total rice crop of the 
Province in the winter of 1905-06 did not exceed 66 per cent., while in 
the previous year it had been 97 per cent, of the normal. ’ ’ 

2. In areas, however, possessing a subordinate revenue staff, the statistics united ProTiaceg of 
relating to cultivation are much more reliable. In the United Provinces except in 

the permanently settled areas, and the districts of Almora, Garhwal, and the hill 
tracts of Naini Tal and Mirzapur (where there is no agency for the collection of 
statistics), in the Punjab and Central Provinces, the patwaris enter in their note- 
books the areas under different crops and these are checked by the revenue 
Inspectors. The figures supplied by the patwaris are also checked on the spot by 
thq other officers of the land record staff, by the tahsildars and gazetted officers. 

In Bombay the kulkarni goes into the fields which have already been surveyed 
and marked off by immutable boundaries carefully marked out upon the ground * 

and notes down the acreage of each crop. His work is supervised by a circle inspec- 
tor who is responsible for thirty-five or forty villages, i.e., he supervises the work 
of twenty or thirty kulkarnis. The circle inspector is under the supervision of the 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, and also of the mamlatdar. The circle inspector ’s 
duties are to check on the field the areas in the kulkarni’s note book. The Collector , 
or his assistant or deputy, makes casual checks of these crop areas and inspec- 
tions by subordinates. In Madras, cultivation accounts are submitted primarily 
by village accountants and compilations are made from them first by Revenue 
Inspectors for their firkas, and then by TahsUdars for their talukas. From the 
taluka returns the district totals are calculated. In ryotwari villages the annual 
areas under cultivation for the different crops are fairly accurate as they are based 
upon the monthly records of each field made by the village accountant or 
karnam. 

3. The statistics of area published by the Government of India have been 
prescribed since 1866 for general appendices to the annual general administration 
reports. In 1884 the tables were modified and they were again rearranged in 
1887-88. In 1891 the tables were again revised and since then no important changes 
have been made. In the case of land from which more than one crop is taken, the 
area, which is actually cultivated, is taken into account, no matter whether the 
area is a double-cropped one or not. The total number of acres from which more 
than one crop is taken is recorded so that the net area cropped is always known. 
The crop statistics in every province refer to the year closing with the harvesting 
of the spring (rabi) crop. The Government of India decided in 1896 that the areas 
under crops should be the areas actually sown, whether the crop matures or not, 
except in the case of fields which, owing to the failure of the first sowings, have 
been sown with other crops. Thus one uniform method was adopted in that' 
year except for the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, as explained 
later on. In cases where the first sowing failed, the areas first sown are omitted. 
Where two or more crops are grown on the same field, the village accountant 
estimates the area imder each crop and notes the area in his return. The estimate, 
if not made by the village accountant, is subsequently worked out from formulae 
prescribed by the local Governments. 

4. In the area compilations of 1891 the following items were added to 
those published previously, viz., condiments and spices, other dyes, Indian hemp, 
other drugs, fodder crops, orchards and garden produce. Since 1899-1900 
“ rape and mustard ’ ’ have been separated from the bead “ other oilseeds. ’ ’ We 
have, therefore, in recent years, areas of the following crops : — Food grains (rice, 
wheat, barley, jawar, bajra, ragi, maize, gram and other food grains), oilseeds 
(linseed, tn, rape and mustard, others), condiments, sugar (sugarcane, others), 
fibres (cotton, jute, others), dyes (indigo and others), drugs and narcotics (opium, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, cinchona, Indian hemp, others), fodder crops, orchards and 
garden produce and miscellaneous crops. 

6. In several instances it was found that the variation in the areas was due 
to the correction of faulty estimates. This was especially the case in Bengal 
where the statistics, as already mentioned, are not based upon accurate surveys 
or village papers. In Chittagong and Backergunge, however, surveys have 
been carried out and the areas have been altered with reference to these 
surveys. In the permanently settled tracts, the areas have sometimes been 
considerably altered as, for example, the rice area of Tippera in 1900. The 
reason given for the alteration was that in that year the Director of Agriculture 
ofdered a revision of areas. In Ranchi, the total acreage between 1893-94 and 
1898-99 varied from 32 to 30 lakhs. The figures were then gradually reduced 
until they reached 10 lakhs in 1902-03. Since then they have been raised again, 
the total acreage fluctuating between 14 and 15 lakhs, but the Survey and Settle- 
ment which has just been completed gives the total acreage as 23 lakhs,which is 
certainly more correct. Such faulty estimates are confined chiefly to permanently 
settled tracts and to hill districts such as Garhwal where there is no means ol 
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collecting reliable statistics. The areas under “Tea” and “Coffee”, in certain 
instances, differ from those in special reports on Tea and Coffee production. 

“ The principal reason”, we are told, “is that the special reports are prepared 
from returns received from managers and owners of estates ; and these returns, 
especially in Southern India, are inaccurate and defective. Minor discrepancies 
in the case of tea are also due to the fact that the figures in the agricultural 
statistics deal with the agricultural year ; while those in the special report deal 
with the calendar year. 

6. It remains in this connection to explain a few details as to the differ- Detaib of dWCTCBee 

ences m the compilation of areas under crops m some provinces. In the Umted of areas under crops 
Provinces, the village accountant assigns, in the case of unimportant mixed crops ProTinccs. 

for which no heading is provided in the provincial crop statements, the area 

sown to the principal crop. Up to 1893-94 important mixed crops such as wheat 
and barley, wheat and gram, barley and gram, jawar and arhar, bajra and arhar, 
and cotton and arhar, for which separate heads are provided in the crop state- 
ments, were classed as “ other food grains including pulses ”; from 1894-95 
these areas have been distributed in accordance with prescribed formulae ; where 
food grains and oilseeds were mixed, the whole of the area is shown under food 
grains. The areas under oilseeds refer to areas sown exclusively with oilseeds. 

Oilseeds are sometimes grown with wheat, barley, gram, etc., and if the areas 
occupied by the scattered plants were added up, it was estimated that for 1909- 
10 the acreage would roughly be 597,000 acres of linseed, 900,000 acres of 
sesamum an^d 2,269,000 acres of rapeseed or a total of 3,766,000 acres. 

7. The statistics published show the total cropped area in the Punjab and Pnnjab and North- 
the North-West Frontier Province for the whole period, 1890-1911, and not p,oviMes”^” 

as in the case of the other provinces, the area sown with each crop ; statistics for 
areas of the latter category are available for these two provinces only from 
1906-07. Previous to that year the area of each crop was reduced to a con- 
ventional standard called the normal. The published crop areas were called 
“matured” areas, and were obtained by multiplying the actual areas sown by a 
fraction representing the proportion of the crop harvested to a normal crop. The 
total area published was not, therefore, the sum of the areas sown under each 
crop. The differences between the total area sown and the total area matured 
amounted in 1905-06 to 6,383,136 and 410,722 acres in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province respectively. To effect a comparison between 
the acreage under the several crops in the years prior to 1906-07 and subsequent 
years, it has therefore been necessary to reduce the sown areas of the later 
years to matured areas as sown areas for each crop for the earlier years are 
not available. Figures of matured areas under each crop for aU the districts 
in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province for the years 1906-07 to 1911- 
12 were kindly furnished by the Provincial authorities, and for the two circles, 

Punjab East and Punjab West, comprising the two provinces, matured areas 

have been shown in the agricultural statistics published with this report for 

the entire period under investigation, while in all other circles sown areas 

have been shown. The difference between the sown and the matured areas in 

each year has, however, been added under the head “ failed area ” to the matured 

areas, to bring out the gross area sown. In Madras, under fodder crops are Madras PresideBcy. 

shown only the areas sown with grass and crops used solely for fodder. 

Lands left waste for grazing and on which grass grows spontaneously have not 
been included. 

8. Statistics have also been compiled to show the total cropped area, the other statisfics 
double-cropped area, the net cropped area, the area irrigated and that unirrigated, 

fallows and the percentage of fallows to the total net cropped area and fallows. 

It is to be noted that the area given in the village papers of the United Provinces, 
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the Central Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier, differs 
from the area ascertained by professional survey, because the area by village 
papers represents the added total of field and village areas, while the survey area 
of a district or province is calculated en, hloc. The inclusion or exclusion, more- 
over, of areas covered by water, buildings, roads, and railroads is not uniform 
in the two sets of returns. 

9. For the earlier years, in some provinces, figures under certain crops were 
not available and those under two or more crops were lumped together, neces- 
sitating their splitting up according to their proportion in later years. Incon- 
gruous figures had also been reported for some districts in some years which had 
to be revised in the light of subsequent and earlier figures and gaps, where they 
existed, had to be fiUed in. 

10. These area statistics are published for each circle, the totals for the 
circle having been calculated from the figures of those districts which make up 
the Circle. 

11. The circle outturn of the more important crops has been worked out for 
each year from the following equation : — 

Circle outturn = circle area X circle normal yield X circle percentage of 
the year’s crop to normal. 

The circle normal yield was the weighted average of the normal yields of the crop 
for the districts comprised in it, the normal yields being those published by the 
Agricultural Departments. The circle percentage of the year ’s crop to normal 
was also the weighted mean of the percentages of the year ’s crop to normal for all 
districts comprised in that circle. In using these percentages, however, we must 
remember that they are defective as absolute statements owing to the tendency 
of the estimators not to go far enough at either end of the scale : bad harvests 
are overstated just as much as good harvests are understated. The normal 
yields which have been utilised in the present enquiry are those of most recent 
date, published as an Appendix to the Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume 
I, As time goes on, the returns showing the average yield in pounds per acre 
of the principal cultivated crops tend to become more accurate, and it is for this 
reason that the most recent figures have been adopted. The figures are not 
actual averages of produce for a number of years, but are standards of the out- 
turn which may be expected in a year with average agricultural conditions. 

12. These standards are constantly corrected according to crop cutting experi- 
ments made every year. It is prescribed that the fields on which the experi- 
ments are to be made should be carefully selected as typical of the area under 
examination and on which the crop is of an average quality. The work is 
expected to be done under the direct supervision of a responsible officer 
though accurately on a small scale. The method by which these results are 
utilised to correct the standards is briefly as follows : — All statistics which 
are primd facie untrustworthy are rejected ; the remainder are then 
examined in detail to see if the crops were taken in the normal course of agri- 
culture, if the fields on which the crop is grown are typical, and if the local 
conditions are not abnormal. The figures for every quinquennium are 
examined and compared with the standards obtaining in previous years ; and 
before a change is made in the standards of any crop, the results in the 
experimenting district are carefully scrutinised. The standards of 1892 were in 
many cases calculated in maunds, and, when reduced to pounds, the results 
were misleading. In recent years, these standards for land of average quality, 
both irrigated aud unirrigated, have been altered. The general trend of the 
changes is in an upward direction. The yield of maize has increased -from 
950 to 1,050 lbs., of sugarcane from 2,500 to 2,600 lbs., and of cotton from 
150 to 160 lbs. in the United Provinces. In the Punjab, the average outturn 
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of irrigated rice has increased from 1,126 to 1,183 lbs., of irrigated wheat from 
935 to 994 lbs., and of irrigated and unirrigated barley from 903 to 1,053 lbs. and 
from 520 to 652 lbs. respectively. Sugarcane in Madras has been raised from 
5,127 to 6,089 lbs. In some cases the standards have decreased : in Burma 
(Lower), the average outturn of husked rice has decreased from 1,200 to 1,176 
lbs.; in the Punjab, the outturn of irrigated sugarcane has decreased from 1,727 to 
1,607 lbs., and of unirrigated, from 1,390 to 1,288 lbs. The estimates for these 
crops were evidently pitched too high in previous years. Crop-cutting experi- 
ments are not uniformly carried out in all Provinces. In the Bombay Presidency 
these experiments have been discontinued since September 1909. 

Statistics of Cattle. 

13. Statistics of agricultural stock have been collected in various provinces CaWe statistics, 
from time to time and the figures have been published in Volume I of the 

‘ ‘ Agricultural Statistics.’ ’ The methods of compilation, however, have not been 
identical and the statistics for the earlier years of this enquiry are of doubtful 
value. In some provinces the figures include, while in others they exclude, animals 
in towns, cities and cantonments. During the last 8 or 10 years, specially from 
1905, the accuracy of the figures has been greatly improved. 

14. In Assam a census of agricultural stock is taken every 5 years but it is 
not taken simultaneously in the difierent districts. The figures published in 
agricultural statistics for Assam do not also include those for the permanently 
settled tracts in Goalpara, for tracts other than the Jainti Parganas in Sylhet and 
for the HiU tracts. In Bengal, statistics of the live-stock are exceedingly scarce 
and, even when available, are not very reliable. The methods of their calculation 
have, however, greatly improved in recent years, especially in tracts where surveys 
are being made or record of rights prepared. The figures are not collected every 
year but only when the tracts are under survey. Prom 1908-09 complete estimates 
have been made and included in the agricultural statistics. Last year, however, 
the Director of Agriculture made an independent enquiry, but the figures obtained 
by him did not ostensibly agree with those which were collected in the ordinary 
way and published in the “ Agricultural Statistics.” In the United Provinces, 
until 1897-98, statistics of agricultural stock were collected by an annual census 
made by the Patwaris at the time of recording the spring crops. A rough record 
for each tenant was made by the Patwaris and examined from time to time by 
the Kanungoes and the resultant totals were preserved in the Patwari’s papers. 

These statistics are, however, now collected once every 5 years when a census 
is taken in each district. The latest census was taken in 1908-09 in all districts 
except Ahnora and Garhwal, for which the figures of the previous census of 1898-99 
were retained. In the Punjab, until 1897-98, the returns were furnished by Patwaris 
who counted cattle in a village every 4th year when a village Jamabandi wa® 
prepared. The enumeration was, however, not made at any given time but only 
when the Patwaris found time for it between April and August. This was veiy 
unsatisfactory and the system was replaced by a census for the whole province 
to be taken every 5th year, in the first week of Pebruary. The last census was 
taken in 1909. In the Central Provinces, the figures are collected annually between 
the first of January and the 15th of March by the Patwaris for each village within 
the areas in their charge. The total figure is recorded by Kanungoes in the Tahsil 
in a village register, from which returns for the whole district are prepared. All 
animals which belong to residents of the village are included while those which 
are temporarily in the village for grazing or other purposes, and do not belong to 
residents, are excluded. Stocks in cities, large towns and cantonments have been 
included from 1888-97 and those in forest villages from 1907-08. In Bombay, 
until 1901-02, the figures were collected annually by village oflhcersby a house. 

2 G 2 
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to-house enquiry in June. In that year it was decided to take a census quin- 
quennially, and the last such census was taken in 1909-10. All animals belonging 
to a family are entered against the name of the head of the family, even though 
the animals might at the time be absent from the village. Animals belonging to 
other villages are excluded and those belonging to a roAong grazer who has no 
permanent residence are noted, but are not included in the village records. These 
are tested periodically by Circle Inspectors. In Madras until 1898-99 a census of 
cattle in ryotwari villages was taken annually. In that year it was decided to take 
a quinquennial census and the last such census was taken in 1909-10. In some of 
those villages, notably in Inam villages, where there is no suitable agency for the 
work, CoUeetors obtained the information as best as they could. Previous to 1909-10 
no information was collected regarding live-stock in permanently settled or zemin- 
dary estates and in towns and cantonments that did not form part of any revenue 
village. The figures for Madras and Bombay are, it may be noted, considered 
to be more accurate than those of other provinces, owing to the earlier introduction 
in these provinces of the system of collecting cattle statistics. In collecting the 
statistics for this report, figures for only those districts have been included for 
which statistics are available continuously or for successive periods. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Statisties of Rainfall. 

{Chapter III, page 17, para. 41.) 

1 . There are two main harvests in India — the kharif and the rabi. The sowing Kharu and Babi 
of the autumn or kharif crops begins usually in June with the burst of the south- faSTon 

west monsoon and extends to July. Between September and December the ^*^*“‘*' 
various kharif crops are reaped. The spring or rabi crops, which require less rain 
than the kharif, are sown in October and November, and ripen in March and 
April. If the south-west monsoon fails in the earlier months, considerable 
quantities of land, which would otherwise have been taken up by the kharif, are 
taken up by the rabi provided the September rains and the north-east monsoon 
prove satisfactory. It is, therefore, necessary to differentiate between the rain- 
falls upon which the two different crops depend. The important factor to bear in 
mind is that seasonable rather than total rainfall is what influences the prosperity 
of the peasant, and some parts of India suffer as often from an excess as from 
a deficiency of rainfall, though not as severely. 

2. The south-west monsoon, the effect of which extends throughout the whole Monsoon, 
of India, including Burma, falls between June and October, while the north- 
east monsoon, which is really the south-west monsoon in retreat, falls between 
October and December and gives the south-east of India, consisting chiefly of the 
Tamil-speaking districts of Madras, its heaviest rainfall. It also extends to the 
southern parts of the Hyderabad State and as far north as the Southern Maratha 
country in -Bombay. The Central Provinces, Berar and the north of Hyderabad 

also get from this monsoon light showers which are highly beneficial to the rabi 
crops of wheat, linseed and gram on the black soil of these parts. Northern India 
gets its chief supply from the south-west monsoon, but the occasional light showers 
in the winter make the weather well suited for the rabi. The extreme north- 
western areas and the Punjab get about half their average rainfall in, the winter- 
The only parts that get any appreciable rainfall during the hot weather, i.e., 
from March to May, are Bengal, Assam and Burma. 

3. The total rainfall for each circle has been calculated by taking year by year Total rainfall in eaeh 
the total number of inches of rainfall for all the registering stations in the circle '“*** eompiied. 
and dividing this by the number of registering stations. In some places, e.g., 

Cherapunji, the.Khasi and Jaintia hills of Assam, etc., the rainfall is exceptionally 

heavy. These stations have, therefore, been excluded in calculating the averages 
as their inclusion would have vitiated them and they would not then have 
been proper indices of the fluctuations in the rainfall. 

4. The amount and general distribution of rainfall varies considerably from variattons in rain- 
month to month. For the whole of India, the mean rainfall in May is 2' 60 inches ; mnaT.™ ** 
in June 7’ 10 inches ; in July 11'25 inches ; in August 9*52 inches ; in September 

6*78 inches ; and in October 3‘15 inches. These figures indicate that the rainfall 
is unevenly distributed among the several months. The monsoon also does not 
advance simultaneously id the different provinces. It begins on the Malabai 
coast about June 3rd ; on the Bombay coast about June 5th ; in the Central 
Provinces about June 10th ; in Bengal and Behar about June 15th ; in the United 
Provinces between the 20th and 25th ; and in the Punjab about June 30th. The 
rainfall even in its normal incidence falls into short periods of alternate light and 
pulses, these pulses following roughly, on the average, every fortnight. It is 
undoubted that these pulses are irregular in their incidence, but it is roughly 
correct to say that, in Western India at any rate, the periods marked by heavy 
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falls 'are timed to occur about the dates, 17tb June, 12th July and lOth and 
31st August, these major pulses diminishing in their intensity after the middle 
of July. Minor pulses usually occur about 5th June, 1st July, 10th and 25th 
September and 20th October and during the intermediate periods the fall is 
lighter. 

Snceess ot crops 5. The success or failure of the crops depends more on the distribution of 

dotation * 0 f the the rainfall than on the aggregate fall during any period. Dr.H.H. Mann, Principal 
rainfaii. Agricultural College, Poona, pointed out how very different the outturn of 

the kharif and rabi may be in two years when the total rainfall may not differ 
substantially. He showed the importance of this factor by analysing the rainfall 
at Baramati in the Nira Valley of the Poona District. In the years 1904 and 
1905 the total rainfall was almost the same, but the distribution was entirely 
different and the harvests dissimilar. 


Rainfall at Baramati, 1901-190S. 
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oronpiag of months 6. To bring into prominence this special characteristic of rainfall is extremely 
into seasons. difi&cult. Statistics of the fall every week or even fortnightly and their com- 
parison with the normal would probably show how far it was seasonable, but 
it has not been found possible to make such a compilation. Tables are pubhshed 
showing the total monthly fall in each ckcle year by year. The months have 
also been grouped into periods of heavy, moderate, light or no rainfall and 
the total rainfall in each of these periods in the different circles is also published. 
The grouping of the months depends largely on the locality. As a general rule 
the south-west monsoon spreads from June to September or October, and, as in 
South Madras, the north-east monsoon from October tc December, but the condi- 
tions differ in different localities. The following are the groupings : — 

For the Bombay cir&es : — June to September, October to February, March 
to May. 

For the Madras circles : — June to September, October to December, January 
to March, April and May. 

For the Punjab circles: — June to September, October and Xovember, 
December to March, April and May. 

For the circles in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam : — June to September, 
October and November, December to February, March to May. 

For the United Provinces circles April to August, September and October, 
November to March. 

For the Central Provinces and Berar circles: — June to August, September 
to November, December to February, March to May. 
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Snininary of the Injurious Effects on Crops of Shortage, Excess or Uneven 

Distribution of Rainfall. 

Chapter VI, page 61, para. 163. 


1. 1891-92. In Bengal and Bihar, a deficiency of rainfall during the i89i-98. Bengal, 
months of June to September damaged the winter rice-crop to a certain extent 

almost throughout the Presidency. The rainfall during the months of 
October and November was also deficient and affected the rabi crops seriously. 

In the Punjab, the year was one of severe drought and there was hardly any 
district west of the Sutlej, where the rainfall was more than half the normal. 

The want of rain was most marked in the winter months and the rabi crops 
suffered heavily in consequence. In the Madras Presidency, the South-West 
monsoon was very late and seriously deficient, and the North-East monsoon, 
although fairly good in some districts, failed in others. The result was that 
the season was disastrous for the Presidency. The outturns of crops were 
very poor and in many districts vast areas were either left waste or yielded 
practically nothing, and the inevitable consequence was a serious scarcity. 

2. 1893-94. In the Central Provinces, there was an excess of rainfall in »893;94. central 
the winter and spring months and this resulted in an extensive and very 

serious damage to the rabi crops. 

3. 1894-95. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the rainfall in Pyted 

August, and in the earlier part of September and October, was extraordinarily pnnjab. 
heavy, causing inundations and serious damage to the kharif crop. The rabi 

crop was also not up to the average owing to the continuance of the heavy 
rains up to November. In the Punjab, the kharif crops over large areas were 
destroyed by floods caused by heavy rainfall. 

4. 1895-96. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif i895-9«. cnited 
season rainfall, though sufficient in quantity on the whole, was characterised, 

in the beginning,- by heaw and sudden falls, and ended abruptly before the 
later autumn crops had been sufficiently irrigated. The rabi season was also 
very dry and winter rains were practically absent. In several parts the rice 
crop failed and the rabi crop was much below the average. In the Punjab, 
the July and September rains were very light and there were practically no 
cold weather rains. The insufficiency of rainfall led to the failure of the 
kharif crops in large areas and the rabi crop also was poor. The fodder crops 
suffered most. 

5. 1896-97. In Bengal and Bihar, rainfall was deficient in June, July, i896-9». Bengal 

and August,* and ceased early in September. In October and even in Novem- ****“' 

her, the rainfall was everywhere deficient. The winter rice crop, which was 

injured by the deficient rainfall of July and August, was ruined by the too 
early cessation of the monsoon. The absence of rain in October was further 
aggravated in the riparian districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal by the 
unusually low level of the rivers which did not rise high enough to inuudate 
the bhils where much of the winter rice crop is grown. As a result, the winter 
rice crop for these provinces, as a whole, yielded less than half the normal 
outturn. The rabi crop was also much below the average. 

6. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif rains were «89«-9t. cnitei 
scanty and ill-distributed, and also ceased early. The irrigated crops of theSST"'* 
kharif season did fairly well, but the unirrigated ones dried up altogether or 
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gave a very meagre outturn. The rabi season opened badly, but seasonable 
rainfall coming in soon after, the crop was, on the whole, not bad, except in 
. Bundelkhand, where the wheat crop was almost a total failure. In the Pun- 
jab, the extreme lightness of the monsoon rains and their early and abrupt 
cessation caused extensive -injury to the kharif crops which failed over an 
' abnormally large' area. 

Central 7. In the Bombay Presidency, the South-West monsoon was very weak at 

PfOTUlf ^8 Uld «/ V ^ V 

Bombay and the beginning, but later on the kharif rains were very heavy causing floods in 

Madras Presidencies. tracts. The monsoon, however, ceased very early in September and 

there was no rain in October and the greater part of November. As a conse- 
quence, both the kharif and rahi crops on unirrigated lands were very poor 
yielding less than half the normal outturn. Irrigated crops, specially in 
Sind, however, did fairly well. In the Central Provinces, there was drought 
in the months of October and November throughout the province. The 
kharif crop was very poor, rice in most districts did not yield an average of 
even half the normal and other food-crops were even worse. In Madras, the 
North-East monsoon failed over large areas in the Circars and the Deccan 
districts. Floods also damaged the crops in Godavari, Kistna, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. The crop outturn was very poor — paddy yielded about half 
the normal produce and other food-crops did worse. 

Famine of ISM. 8. The season was bad throughout the country and this led to a wide- 

spread famine. 

9. 1898-99. In the Punjab, there was drought in the kharif season and 
, the kharif crop failed largely. The winter rains were also light and as a 
('onsequence, the rahi crop yielded a poor outturn. 


ISS9-M. Bengal, 
Bihar and Punjab. 


10. 1899-1900. The rainfall in Bengal and Bihar in the months of April 
to August was excessive and extremely ill-distributed. The hhadoi crops 
suffered considerably in consequence. In Chota Nagpur, during September - 
December, there was very little rain; the fall in January was excessive, but 
deficient in February; the season consequently proved disastrous to the rahi 
crops in large areas. In the Punjab, there was a total failure of the monsoon 
rains ; the autumn months were much drier than usual and there was no rain 
in December. As a consequence, there was a total failure of the kharif crops 
— five and a half million acres with kharif crops on unirrigated land were 
altogether withered up. Owing to entire absence of rain in the sowing season, 
the lowness of the water-level in wells and even the perennial canals having 
i)een affected by drought, the rahi crop also failed largely, particularly in 
unirrigated lands where the rahi outturn was worse than that of the kharif. 
The failure of the unirrigated rahi area was 35 per cent, of the total. 


IS99-M. Central 11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon current was weak and only 

light showers fell. During subsequent months also the fall was light and in- 
MaarasPfesidcncies. sufficient for kharif crops, specially rice; towards the end of the kharif season, 
however, there was some heavy rainfall in some tracts. But in the larger 
part of the Presidency, the rainfall continued light and the rahi season wa-, 
one of unprecedented drought. Both in the kharif and rahi seasons seedlings 
in vast areas withered for want of rain, and considerable tracts could not be 
sown at all, and even in the areas, on which crops came to maturity, the yield 
was much below normal. In Sind, however, the condition of the crops was a 
little better. In the Central Provinces also, both the. kharif and rahi rains 
failed completely and both crops suffered immensely. The loss of crops in the 
different districts ranged, on the whole, from half the average yield to an 
almost total loss. In Madras, the rainfall was deficient in many parts of the 
Presidency and the season was, on the whole, unfavourable to agriculture. 
The outturn of paddy was half the normal and that of other crops less. 
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12. The extensive failure of the crops in the Punjab, the Bombay Presi- Famine of ism; 
dency and Central Provinces and also in Rajputana and Central India, led 

to a serious famine and caused acute distress throughout the country. 

13. 1900-01. In the United Frovinses, the kharif season rains set in un- 
usually late and were scanty and the distribution also was uneven. Later, 
the rains were ample and in places extraordinarily heavy, causing damage to 
lowland crops. The rahi season was bright at the beginning but continuance 
of rain and cloudy weather altered the situation materially at the end. The 
kharif crops were, on the whole, 25 per cent, below the normal and of the rahi 
crops wheat suffered most. 

14. 1901-02. In Bengal and Bihar, the early cessation of the monsoon laoi-iis. 
damaged the winter rice crop everywhere except in Eastern Bengal. There j^'S^^d'ceiitaa 
was drought in October when rain was urgently needed to swell the grain. In 

Bihar, a dry September increased the mischief and caused a serious crop 
failure in the unirrigated districts. The abrupt termination of the monsoon 
also retarded rahi sowings and although there were heavy showers at the end 
of November, the subsequent drought extending to the middle of March 
damaged this crop. In the Bombay Presidency, rains were scanty up to 
September when some rain fell only in certain tracts. Both kharif and rahi , 

crops suffered heavily and in some places the crops were almost a total loss. 

In the Central Provinces, the kharif rains were badly distributed and 
the rahi season was almost rainless. Both the crops were damaged and the 
total yield was about 25 per cent, lower than the normal. 

15. 1902-03. The monsoon rainfall in the Central Provinces commenced ims-m. 

late and was light throughout and ceased extraordinarily early in some dis- Proii»e«s. 
tricts. A heavy storm also damaged the ripening kharif crops and as a 
result, the rice crop was a failure and the other crops also were affected to 
some extent. 

16. 1904-05. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the kharif in4-m. 
season was fair except in the eastern districts and Bundelkhand where the 
crops suffered first from wet and then from drought. The outturn in Bundel- 
khand was poor all round. The rahi crops throughout the province were 
poor due to cold and frost. In the Bombay Presidency, the rainfall in the 

first part of the year, though heavy in some places, was generally in defect. 

Afterwards drought prevailed up to September; some heavy rains falling at 
the time did a little good to the kharif crops and helped rahi sowing, but later 
in the season there was practically no rain. Paddy yielded from half to 
two-thirds of the normal outturn, while the other crops, kharif and rahi, did 
worse. 

17. 1905-06. In the Bombay Presidency, in the beginning of the year, i»m-m. 
there were light to heavy showers which helped kharif sowings. But the rain- 

fall was afterwards in defect throughout the province, except in some parts, 
which were visited by storm and where heavy rains damaged the seedlings. 

The deficient rainfall was harmful to the ripening of the kharif crops and to 
rahi sowings. Some rain subsequently fell but did not do much good. The 
kharif crop was much below the average and the rahi crop was almost a total 
failure. In Sind, conditions were comparatively better, but even there the 
outturns were below normal. As a consequence of these failures, famine was 
declared in this province and relief works had to be opened. 

18. 1906-07. In Bengal and Bihar, want of rain in April and Mayisoe-w. 
delayed the sowings of the hhadoi crops. The crops suffered from floods in PSnfS’. 

Bihar and some districts in Lower Bengal and the outturn for the province 

was 70 per cent, of the normal. Winter rice suffered from the irregular dis- 
tribution of rainfall during the monsoon season. In Bihar and some districts 
of Bengal, the crop was damaged by floods and excessive rain. The outturn 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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1907-08. 

Bengal and Khar. 


1997-08. 

United Provinees 
and Punjab. 


1997-08. 

Central ProTinces 
and Bombay and 
Madras Pre^dencies 


Famine of 1908. 


1908-09. 

Bengal, Bihar and 
Bombay. 


was about 25 per cent, below normal. In Bihar, there was insufficient rain 
during the early growth of the rabi crops but, in February and March, when 
they were ripening or being harvested, cloudy weather, rain and hail did ex- 
tensive damage. In the Punjab, the rabi season was rainless at the commence- 
ment — ^then came a period of light showers. Subsequently some abnormal and 
ill-distributed rain fell with a speU of hot weather. The rabi season was, on 
the whole, unfavourable and wheat suffered heavily. 

19. 1907-08. In Bengal and Bihar, the bhadoi crops were damaged by 
excessive rainfall during the monsoon, and the cessation of rain in the begin- 
ning of September aggravated the injury. Heavy rain and consequent floods 
injuriously affected the winter rice crop in Bihar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 
part of South-West Bengal, while the failure of rains in September and 
October completed the destruction. The paddy on high lands was a total 
failure, and the average outturn of the provinces was very poor. The rabi 
crops were also seriously affected, yielding an outturn of about two-thirds of 
the average. 

20. The kharif rains were late in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, and there was dryness and drought during the latter months. The 
kharif crop was thereby seriously injured, and the condition of rice was dis- 
astrous. In the Punjab, the pre-monsoon period was marked by a general 
heavy rain. The monsoon rains were, however, late and terminated abruptly, 
to the disaster of the kharif crops. Winter rains were also late, but when they 
did come they were excellent. Conditions, however, soon changed .and an ad- 
\erse season prevailed up to the end. In the kharif, most of the dry crops 
were practically lost and the outturns on wet lands were also affected by 
drought. The average outturn was less than two-thirds of the normal. The 
rabi crops were also affected, but not so badly as the kharif. 

21. The kharif rains in the Bombay Presidency, though generally up to 
the average, were very unseasonable and ill-distributed, and the rabi rains were 
throughout deficient. In Sind, matters were made worse by the inundations 
being low. The kharif outturn was much below the average, though rabi was 
not bad. Both the kharif and rabi crops yielded between 30 to 60 per cent, 
of the average outturn. In the Central Provinces, the monsoon came late. 
The rainfall was deficient in some parts and in others excessive. Although 
some subsequently well-distributed rains improved matters, but as the season 
"advanced prospects became worse, and after some light showers the monsoon 
ended abruptly and untimely. The rabi season thus opened badly and 
althou^ relieved to a certain extent by general rain later on, the season was 
unfavourable. All the kharif crops fared badly, the outturn being about half 
the normal, and, in some cases, less. The rabi crop was much better than the 
kharif and yielded about 70 per cent, of the normal outturn. In Madras, the 
South-West monsoon was generally deficient and not well-distributed. In 
some districts, however, there was exceptionally heavy rainfall, causing floods 
and destroying crops. In the other districts also the outturn was poor. 

22. As a result of this widespread failure of crops, famine was declared 
over large areas almost throughout India and relief works were opened to 
alleviate distress. 

23. 1908-09. In Bihar, want of rains during the monsoon, and their 
early cessation affected the bhadoi crc^s adversely. In Lower Bengal 
also this crop was damaged by exc^sive rainfall in July. The’ average 
outturn for these parts was lower than two-thirds of the normal. The 
iTOteoTological conditions also affected the winter rice crops ha Bihar, and in 
Lower Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, the crop was damaged by heavy 
rainfall in July and August and the cassation of rain early in October. The 
outturn of the crop was over twenty-five per cent, below normal. In Eastern 
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Bengal, however, this year was marked by a defect of rainfall almost through- 
out the year and both the hhadoi and winter rice suffered seriously. The rahi 
crops suffered from the absence of rain, especially in North Bihar, and 
although there was some rain in the latter part of January and beginning 
of February, it was ill-distributed. The outturn was about two-thirds of the 
normal yield. In the Bombay Presidency, the Tcharif rains were about the 
average in more than a third of the province, in less than a third it was above 
the average while in the remaining third it was markedly deficient. The 
rahi rains were in serious defect throughout. In Sind, the season was favour- 
able at the beginning, but heavy rains came later on, damaging crops. The 
outturn of the kharif crops, as indicated by the rainfall, was between 40 to 75 
per cent, in some tracts, between 80 to 100 per cent, in others, while in the rest 
it was as low as 8 to 25 per cent. 

24. 1909-10. In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif rains were generally 
good except in some parts where they were short. The rahi rains were in 
defect throughout the province. The outturn of kharif in the eastern districts 
was low and ranged between 40 to 75 per cent, of the normal. The rahi 
crops yielded good results in some parts, but bad in others, the yield ranging 
between 40 to 90 per cent., except in Gujarat where it was between 60 to 120 
per cent. In Sind, the season was made unfavourable by a low and short in- 
undation in addition to deficient rainfall. The outturn of kharif crops in 
Sind averaged between 50 to 75 per cent, and of rahi between 60 to 90 per cent, 
of the normal. In the Madras Presidency, the rainfall during the North- 
East monsoon was deficient throughout the province and markedly so in some 
districts. The outturn of crops was much below the normal, the yield rang- 
ing between 50 per cent, to normal, the latter having been attained in only a 
few districts and that also for one or two crops. 

25. 1910-11. In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon set in late and 
then there was a trying break, followed, however, by good rains. The season 
was specially bad in Gujarat and Sind. In Gujarat, both the kharif and 
rahi crops yielded from 60 to 90 per cent, of the normal and the yield of rice 
in Sind was only 42 per cent. 

26. 1911-12. In the Punjab, the monsoon commenced with general rain 
for a few days and then a prolonged drought ensued, with some fitful rains 
in August and September ; and the monsoon disappeared by the end of Sep- 
tember after a cyclonic storm. It was thus very defective and was also 
singularly ill-timed. The rahi season opened well but was followed by an 
alarmingly dry weather in February and March; the apprehended disaster 
was, however, averted by some good showers in April and May. All the kharif 
crops fared badly and the outturn was much below the normal. But the 
rahi gave pretty good results, the wheat crop being almost a bumper one. 
In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif season was extremely unpropitious. 
The monsoon current weakened soon after opening. A fresh current set in 
after a time, but it lasted only a short while. > There were then, consecutively, 
a long break, moderate rain, and no or very deficient rain. The rahi rains 
were also much short of the normal. The kharif crops in some parts of 
Gujarat were absolute failures while in the other parts of the Presidency the 
yield was poor. The rahi crops gave a moderate outturn only in favourable 
situations helped by irrigation, elsewhere they averaged very poorly. In 
Sind, the outturn of all crops was hardly fair. In Madras, the rainfall 
during the South-West monsoon was either insufficient or untimely. The 
paddy crop averaged between 60 to 80 per cent, of the normal, other food- 
crops giving a worse yield in some districts. 

27. It may be noted that apart from bad rainfall, there are other influ- 
ences that militate against a good harvest, e.g., floods, hailstorm, frost, rust, 
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cloudv weather, intense cold, etc. Locusts and other insects and field rats 
also cause extensive injury to the crops. Thus in Bengal and Bihar, floods 
did considerable damage to the crops in 1890-91. Destructive floods in 1893- 
94 caused serious loss to both the hhadoi and winter rice crops. In 1895-96, 
cyclonic storms and floods played havoc on the hhadoi and winter rice crops, 
particularly in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in 1896-97, they destroyed 
these crops over large areas. In 1898-99, there were again high floods in 
Bihar and a portion of South-West Bengal, and in the latter area the situation 
was made worse by locusts, grasshopers and other insect-pests. The frost in 
the February of 1904-05 did much damage to the standing crops in Bihar and 
North Bengal. Unusually high floods seriously damaged both the hhadoi and 
winter rice crops in Eastern Bengal and Bihar in 1905-06, and the condition 
was repeated in 1906-07, when part of Lower Bengal was also affected. In 
1907-08, floods occurred again in Orissa, Chota Nagpur and part of Southern 
and Western Bengal and caused some damage to the crops. 

Dnited proTinees. 28. In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in 1891-92, considerable 
damage to the rahi crop was caused by high winds in March, and hail also 
' did injury in some districts. In 1893-94, high winds, cloudy weather and 
insects did considerable damage to the ripening rahi crops. In 1896-97, 
hot west winds did extensive harm to the standing rahi crops. The rahi 
season of 1904-05 was marked by an exceptionally intense cold, damp and 
cloud, and there were frosts of unprecedented severity in February. In 
1906-07, certain tracts of Bundelkhand suffered from storm and floods. In 
1910-11 and 1911-12, heavy floods caused disappointment in certain tracts. 

Piu]ahan 4 North- 29. In the Punjab, rust appeared in the wheat in many parts of the pro- 

mtst Frontier. yince in 1894-95. In 1898-99, severe storms with or without hail raged over 

many parts, and locusts caused additional injury in Eastern Punjab. In 
1899-00, rust and field rats caused extensive injuries. In 1901-02, there 
were severe frosts in February, and in the frontier districts hailstorms and 
high winds in September and October caused much harm. The expectation 
of a bumper rahi crop in the frontier districts in 1906-07, was not fulfilled 
through cloudy weather and frequent hailstorms. In 1907-08, there were 
floods in the Indus valley, damaging crops to a serious extent, and hot winds 
and hailstorms in the frontier districts altered the favourable rahi season 
into an unfavourable one. And in 1909-10, part of the frontier districts 
were adversely affected by hailstorms, so much so that remissions of land 
revenue had to be sanctioned. 

BomfcaMHadwsand 30. In the Bombay Presidency, floods in 1896-97 caused injury to the 

Central Provinces, crops in some tracts, and this aggravated an already bad situation. In 
1904-05, locusts appeared and there were severe cold and frost, aU these 
affecting the rahi crops very adversely. In 1905-06, frosts added to the injury 
caused by deficient rainfall, and famine was declared in that province. In 
the Central Provinces, in 1890-91, hailstorms and high winds added 
to the abnormality of the rahi season, and cloudy weather and hailstorms did 
considerable damage to the ripening rahi crops in 1892-93. In 1894-95, the 
abnormally warm and cloudy weather in the winter months gave rise to 
blight, and there were insect pests also. In 1898-99, aU the rahi crops were 
affected by frost. The province was visited by hailstorms during 1903-04 and 
the damage caused was considerable over some areas, necessitating remission 
of revenue in some districts. In 1904-05, frosts in February seriously 
damaged the wheat crop which was otherwise good. In Madras, in 1800-91, 
heavy floods in October caused extensive damage. In 1905-06, a cyclonic 
storm of a rather disastrous type caused serious damage to the crops in 
September. And in 1907-08, heavy floods destroyed crbps over wide areas. 
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'Table showing Defieieneies of 30 per eent. and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and oxer in Bainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons. 


(Vide para. 163, Chapter VI.) 


Year, Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. 


1890 . Punjab, East. — ^December 1889 38 

to March. 

Punjab, West. — ^December 1889 44 
to March. 

Madras, West. — October to Dec- 65 
ember. 


1891 


Bengal, Northern and Eastern . — 
June to September. 66 

Bihar. — October and November . 57 

Punjab, West. — June to September 58 

Sind. — June to September . . 15 

Madras, North-East. — October to 30 
December. 

Madras, North. — June to Septem- 51 
ber. 

Madras, North. — October to Dec- 55 
ember. 

Madras, South. — Jime to Septem- 58 
ber. 

Madras, West. — June to Septem- 64 
ber. 


1892 


71893 


. Bihar. — October to November . 21 

Agra Provinces, East. — September 39 
to October. 

Bundelkhand. — September and 61 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 
November 1891 to March. 49 

Agra Provirtces, North and West . — 
September and October. 54 

Punjab, East. — ^December 1891 to 30 
March. 

Punjab, West. — ^December 1891 to 17 
March. 

Madras, South. — October to Dec- 42 
ember. 


Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 


I 


j Bundelkhand. — September to 246 

[ October. . 

I Agra Provinces, North and West , 17S 
j Punjab, East . — December 1890 to 212 
1 March. 

I Punjab, West. — December 1890 to 170 
j March. 

! Deccan. — October 1890 to Febru- 171 
! ary. 

I Berar. — September to November 231 

j Central Provinces. — September to 239 
i November. 


I 

i Punjab, West. — June to September 166 
Sind. — June to September . 236 

Berar. — September to November 223 

Madras, North . — June to Septem- 151 
ber. 


! 

I 


i Bihar . — October and November . 161 
j Agra Provinces, East. — September 179 
I and October. 

j Bundelkhand . — April to August . 206 
I Bundelkhand. — September to 185 

! October. 

j Agra Provinces, North and 186 

West. — November 1892 to 

March. 

Agra Provinces, North and 158 

West. — September and October. 

Punjab, East. — ^December 1892 to 228 
March. 

Konkan. — October 1892 to Feb- 174 
ruary. 


Tbe figoiea lepresent the propoortion of'the actaal to nOTtial (» 100) rainfaU in the seasons concerned. 
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Table shotring Deficieneles of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per 
cent, and over in BainfaU in the seTeral Circles in Important Seasons— cowftZ. 


Year. 

Deficiencies of 30 pet cent, and over. 

1893 

— 

1894 

1 

j 

i 

Madras, West. — October to Dec- 
ember. 

1 



Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 


Deccan. — October 1892 to Feb- 173 
ruary. 

Berar . — September to November 151 
Central ProOTwces.-— September to 156 
November. 

Madras, North. — October to Dec- 161 
ember. 


63 


Assam. — October and November. 266 
Bengal, Northern and Eastern. — 188 
October and November. 

Bengal, Southern and Western . — 153 
October and November. 

Bihar. — October and Nov^ember . 314 

Agra Provinces, East. — September 219 
and Oetober. 

Bundelkhand. — September and 267 
October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. — 229 
September and October. 

Punjab, East. — December 1893 187 
to March. 

Punjab, East. — June to September 154 
Sind. — June to September. . 192 

Gujarat. — June to September . 151 

, Berar. — September to November. 199 
Central Provinces. — September to 173 
November. 


1895 


, Bihar. — October and November . 21 

Bundelkhand. — September and 27 
October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. — 57 
September and October. 

Punjab, West. — April and May . 48 

Central Provinces. — September to 42 
November. 


Agra Provinces, North and West. — 278 
November 1894 to March. 

Punjab, East. — ^December 1894 to 175 
March, 


1896 


Bihar. — October and November . 

Agra Provinces, East. — September 
and October. 

PwwdelMa/id.— September and 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 
November 1895 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 
September and October. 

Punjab, East. — December 1895 to 
March. 

Punjab, West. — ^December 1895 to 
March. 

Punjab, West. — June to September 

Berar.— September to November . 

Central Provinces. — September to 
November. 


12 I 

10 ! 

1 

24 

4 

64 

66 

69 

13 
24 


The figures represent the proportion of the actnsi to normal (*=100) rainfall In the seasons eoucemed. 
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Table i^owing Defieieneies of 30 per cent, and oTer and Excesses of 50 per cent* 
and OTer in RainfaD in the seTeral CSrel^ in Important Seasons-’-^nftJ. ^ >< 


Year. 


1896 


1897 


1898 

1899 


1900 


Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. ' 


Madras, North and East. — October 47 
to December. 

Madras, North. — June to September 65 
Madras, North. — October to Dec- 53 
ember. 

Bundelkhand. — September to Octo- 54 
ber. 

Konkan. — October 1896 to Febru- 35 
ary. 

Madras, North . — October to Dec- 47 
ember. 

Madras, South. — October to Dec- 48 
ember. 

Bihar. — October to November . 43 
Punjab, West. — April and May . 47 

Bihar. — October to November . 38 

Agra Provinces, East. — September 37 
to October. 

Bundelkhand. — September to Octo- 28 
ber. 

Agra Provinces, North and East. — 23 
September to October. 

Punjab, East. — December 1898 to 40 
March. 

Punjab, East. — June to September 48 
Punjab, West. — June to September 57 
Sind. — June to September . . 1 

Gujarat. — June to September . 30 

Konkan. — June to September . 50 

Deccan. — June to September . 55 

Berar. — June to August . . 40 

Berar. — Septenlber to November . 20 

Central Provinces . — June to August 59 
Central Provinces. — September to 23 
November. 

Madras, North-East. — October to 57 
December. 

Madras, North . — October to 40 
December. 

Madras, South. — June to Septem- 69 
ber. 

Madras, West. — June to September 67 
Madras, West. — October to De- 53 
cember. 

Agra Provinces, East . — April to 66 
August. 

Punjab, East. — December 1899 to 53 
March. 

Konkan . — October 1899 to Febru- 33 
ary. 

Madras, North-East. — October to 61 
December. 

Madras, North. — October to Dec- 52 
ember. 

Madras, West. — October to De- 54 
cember. 


Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 


Bihar. — October to November . 278 
Sind . — June to September . 1 91 


Madras, South. — October to Dec- 164 
ember. 

Agra Provinces, East. — April to 159 
August. 


Agra Provinces, East . — September 160 
and October, 

Punjab, West . — April to May . 171 

Central Provinces. — September to 162 
November. 


The figures represent the proportion of the actual to normal (—dOO) rainfall m the seasons concerned. 
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TaUe showing Defieiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent* 
and over in Rainfall in the several Cireles in Important Seasons — co^. 


Year. 


Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. 


1901 


Bihoir . — October and November . 


35 


1902 


1903 


Agra Provinces, East. — April to 69 j 
August. 

Bundelkhand. — September and 63 
October. 

Punjab, West. — June to Septem- 65 
ber. 

Sind. — June to September . . 29 

Gujarat. — June to September . 65 

Konkan. — October 1900 to Febru- 17 
ary. 

Deccan. — October 1900 to Febru- 45 
ary. 

Berdr. — September to November 60 

Central Prownces.— ^September to 65 
November. 

Bihar. — October to November . 45 

Agra Provinces, North and West. — 20 
November IWl to February. 

Punjab, East . — ^December 1901 to 16 
March. 

Punjab, West. — December 1901 to 17 
March. 

Konkan . — October 1901 to Febru- 53 
ary. 

Madras, West. — April and May . 68 

Central Provinces. — June to 65 
August. 

Bunddkhand . — April to August . 67 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 27 
November 1^2 to March. 

Sind. — June to September . . 67 


1904 


Agra Provinces, East . — September 64 
and Octolier. 

Bundelkhand . — September and 40 
October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 53 
November 1903 to March. 

Punjab, East . — June to September 67 
Punjab, West . — June to September 67. 
Sind . — June to September . . 12 

Gujarat . — June to September . 46 
Berar . — June to August . . 63 


Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 


Agra Provinces, North and West . — 223 
November 1900 to February. 

Punjab, East . — ^December 1900 to 153 
. March. 


Sind . — June to September . . lb?" 


Bengal, Southern and Webern . — 158' 
October and November. 

Bihar . — October and November . 227 

Agra Provinces, East . — September 257" 
and October. 

Bunddkhand . — September and Oo- 241 
tober. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 231 
September and October. 

Deccan . — October 1902 to Febru- 188 
ary. 

Central Provinces . — Sejrtember to 161 
November. 

Madras, NortA.— October to Deo- 196 
ember. 

Bihar . — October to November . 157 

Punjab, Pas«.— December 1903 to 161 
March. 

Punjab, West . — December 1903 to 2(^> 
March. 


Tlie figures inprMent the proportion of the actnal to norniai (<=100) nunfaU in the seasons concraned. 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and oxer in Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons — contd. 


Year. j Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. i Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 


1904 . I Madras, North . — June to Septem- 55 

her. 

Madras, South . — October to Dec- 56 
! ember. 


1905 . Bihar . — October to November . 19 Agra Provinces, North and West . — 217 

November 1904 to March. 

Bundelkhand . — April to August . 38 Punjab, East . — ^December 1904 to 152 
I March. 

) Bundelkhand . — September to Octo- 62 
! ber. 

^ Agra Provinces, North and West . — 58 
April to August. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — - 62 
i September to October. 

Punjab, East . — June to Septem- 69 
ber. 

Punjab, West . — June to Septem- 55 
ber. 

Sind . — June to September . . 28 

Konkan . — June to September . 63 

Deccan . — June to September . 65 

Madras, North and East . — October 39 
to December. 

I 

1906 . Agra Provinces, East . — September 41 Bundelkhand . — September to Octo- 233 

to October. ber. 

Berar . — September to November iS \ Agra Provinces, North and West . — lo9 

I November 1905 to March. 

I Punjab, East . — ^December 1905 to 173 
March. 

Punjab, West . — ^December 1905 to 179 
March. 

1907 . Bihar . — October to November . 5 Agra Provinces, North and West . — 167 

November 1906 to March. 

Agra Provinces, East . — September 23 Punjab, East . — December 1906 to 188 
to October. March. 

Bundelkhand . — September to Octo- 1 IFesf.— December 1906 to 156 

ber. March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 1 
September to October. > 

Punjab, East . — June to September 67 
Konkan . — October 1906 to Feb- 56 
ruary. 

Berar . — September to November . 20 

Central Provinces . — September to 45 
November. I 

Madras, North and East . — October 65 i 
tp December. 

Madras, North. —October to Dec- 65 | 
ember. I 

I 

1908 . Bengal, Northern and Eastern. — 1 Punjab, East . — June to September 168 

June to September. 67 | 

Bengal, Northern and Eastern . — Sind .- — June to September . . 228 

October to November. 27 

j 

The figures represent the proportion of the actual to normal ( = 100) rainfall in the seasons concerned. 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over in Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons — eontd. 


Year. 

Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. 

Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 

1908 

Bengal, Southern and Western . — 
October to November. 34 



Bihar . — June to September . 63 

Bihar . — October to November . 36 


• 

Agra Provinces, East . — September 53 
to October. 

Bundelkhand . — September to Octo- 34 
ber. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 62 
November 1907 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 24 
September to October. 

Punjab, East . — December 1907 to 61 
March. 

1 


Konkan . — October 1907 to Feb- 35 
ruary. 



Deccan . — October 1907 to Feb- 17 
ruary. 

Madras, North and East . — October 49 
to December. 



Madras, North . — October to De- 39 
cember. 



Madras, West . — October to De- 50 
cember. 


1909 . Bihar. — October to November 55 

Agra Provinces, East. — September 69 
to October. 

Bundelkhand. — September to 66 

Octpber. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 36 
— November 1908 to March. 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 67 
— September to October. 

Punjab, East. — ^December 1908 to 54 
March. 

Punjab, West. — December 1908 65 
to March. 

Konkan. — October 1908 to Feb- 22 
ruary. 

Deccan. — October 1908 to Feb- 21 
ruary. 

Central Provinces . — September to 58 
November. 

Madras, North and East. — Octo- 34 
ber to December. 

Madras, North. — October to De- 16 
cember. 

Madras, South. — October to De- 51 
cember. 

1910 Agra Provinces, North and West. 69 

— November 1909 to March. 

Konkan. — October 1909 to Feb- 30 
ruary. 

Deccan. — October 1909 to Febru- 46 
ary. 


Bihar . — October to November 164 

Bundelkhand . — September to 179 

October. 

Agra Provinces, North and West . — 195 
September to October. 

Punjab, West . — June to Septem- 151 
ber. 

Sind . — June to September 161 


The figures represent the proportion of the actual to the noomal ( = 100) rainfall in the seasons concemed. 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over in Rainfail in the several Circle in Important Seasons — comU. 


Year. Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over. 


Excesses of 50 per cent, and over. 




Bihar. — September to November 

181 



Central Provinces. — September 

157 

1 


to November. 




Madras, North. — Jime to Sep- 

151 



tember. 


i 

1911 . i Bundelkhand. — April to August 

50 

Bihar. — October to November . 

189 

1 Agra Provinces, North and West. 

46 

Agra Provinces, East. — Sep- 

187 

— April to August. 


tember to October. 


i Punjab, East. — June to Septem- 

60 

Bundelkhand. — September to 

291 

ber. 


October. 


Punjab, West. — June to Septem- 

45 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 

185 

ber. 


— November 1910 to March. 


Sind. — June to September . 

7 

Agra Provinces, North and West. 

224 



— September 1910 to October. 


Gujarat. — June to September 

43 

Punjab, East. — December 1910 

241 



to March. 


Deccan. — June to September 

64 

Punjab, West. — December 1910 

222 



to March. 


Madras, North. — October to De- 

65 



cember. 




1912 . Agra Provinces, East. — Septem- 

25 



ber to October. 




KonJcan. — October 1911 to Feb- 

56 



ruary. 




Berar. — September to Novem- 

44 



ber. 




The figures represent the proportion of the actual to the normal (“100) rainfall in the seasons concerned. 
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APPENDIX G. 

The collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics. 

{Chapter 111, page IS, para. 46.) 

1. The official District returns of wages date from 1873. In that year the 
Government of India directed that District Officers should submit half-yearly 
returns showing ^'the average wages per month of unskilled and skilled labour 
an able-bodied agricultural labourer, and a syce or horsekeeper as representative of 
a domestic servant being taken as types of the former, and a common mason, car- 
penter, or blacksmith being taken as a type of the latter. Information collected 
by tahsildars, mamlatdars, or, as in Bengal, by pohce officers in charge of thanas, 
forms the basis of the returns submitted by Collectors and these after examina- 
tion in the office of the Director of Agriculture or, as in Madras, by the Board of 
Revenue, are published in the provincial Gazette. From these half-yearly returns, 
a series of comparative figures for selected (but not typical) districts in each 
province have been published annually in the 'Trices and Wages” since 1884 
together with the rates in the initial year 1873. 

2. It is to this source that one desirous of obtaining information on the econo- 
mics of an Indian province would invariably refer. It, however, fails entirely to 
give any reliable index of the fluctuations in the earnings of the different working 
classes in India. The system of engaging and remunerating labour differs widely 
not only in different parts of India but also in the same district and in collating • 
wage statistics it is impossible to expect the untrained agency employed in col- 
lecting the statistics to make the necessary allowances for the varying conditions 
of employment. No discrimination, has been made between rates .prevailing in 
rural and urban areas, between agricultural rates and town rates, and in many 
cases cash wages for labourers employed in towns or their neighbourhood which 
are in no way typical of the rates prevailing in agricultural areas have been 
returned as such. Horsekeepers have been taken as typical of domestic servants 
generally, but the class represented is unimportant. Confusion is also caused by 
combining under one head the wages of the mason, the carpenter and the black- 
smith, for their remuneration is far from equal and in some cases the word 
"common” has been read as applying only to the mason, and wages have been 
returned for the carpenter or the blacksmith, and more particularly for the latter, 
at a scale far above the average of the trade. 

3. Owing to their unsatisfactory nature che half-yearly statements have 
been discontinued in the United Provinces from 1907, in Bengal and Madras 
from 1908, in the Central Provinces from 1909, and in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province from 1910. From 1911 a quinquennial wage census 
has been introduced in all provinces and this is expected to afford a more reliable 
source of information about wages than was possible before. In addition to the 
information furnished half-yearly by Local Governments from 1873 till recent 
years, statistics sho-^’ng the rates of wages in industrial concerns, in the Public 
Works and Military Departments, in the Post Office, and on certain railways 
have also been annually published in the "Prices and Wages.” 

4. For the present enquiry it has been found impossible to utilise the statis- 
tics published in the " Prices and Wages ” for agricultural labour, and for 
common masons, carpenters, or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers. 
The results indicated bv these statistics are in many cases whollv unreliable. 
Mr. Moreland in a note on the system of collecting statistics of wages in the 
United Provinces says : "During 29 years we find that cash wages have risen in six 
districts, fallen in four, and been stationary in one ; that four, out of the six rises. 
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Tiave occurred in the more stagnant parts of the provinces ; and that two, out of 
the three most prosperous districts, show a substantial fall. These conclusions 
are contrary to all experience.” Mr, Shirras m a note on a quinquennial wage 
census for Eastern Bengal and Assam says: “The average cash wages of 
agricultural labourers in Sylhet according to the half-yearly returns have declined 
during the last three years. Any one knowing the district is well aware that it 
is anything but so. .No one from Cachar would accept the statement recorded 
in the returns that agricultural wages constantly declined between 1875 and 
1895.” ■ 

5. To convert a labourer’s remuneration to a common standard is a process »iffienuy of eon- 

« , vT verting labourers’ 

of unusual difficulty. An average wage may be reported as varying between o wages as given in 
and 12 rupees but no reliable conclusions can be drawn from this unless we 
know the proportion of labourers who draw pay at the higher or lower rates. 

Though for many classes of labour, wages are paid by the month, and not by 
the day or year, agricultural wages are extremely unsuitable to be reckoned by 
the month. These wages are generally paid by the day and if a monthly rate 
is calculated, the element of unemployment has to be allowed for. If the dailv 
rate is 2 annas 6 pies and the wage-earner is unemployed for 5 days in the month 
the real average wage for a month of 30 days is Rs. 3 annas 14 pies 6 and not 
Bs. 4 annas 11. In addition to the daily wage paid in cash or in paddy, ‘coarse 
grain, or flour, there are such diverse items as some handfuls of parched peas, 
tobacco, a pot of sugarcane juice, a bag of unginned' ccftton, or the loan of a 
plough and a pair of bullocks. Care must be taken as to what prices are to be 
used in the conversion of grain wages into cash wages. In the United Provinces, 
grain rates were converted to cash at normal prices, not at the prices for the 
time being. In recent years, cash wages have, however, been rapidly displacing 
wages in kind, chiefly owing to the rise in the prices of food grains and to the 
development of tracts which were formerly outside the network of railways and 
major roads. 

6. The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquirv was the of 

- I ‘ wage-earners, 

selection of different classes of wage-earners and their classification. Roughly 

speaking the population of India may be divided as follows : dependent on the 

land for their income 60 per cent., agricultural labourers 13‘3 per cent., industrial 

and commercial 18’i per cent., general labourers not agricultural 2;3 per cent., 

professional 1*6 per cent., pubhc servants 1'2 per cent., domestic service 1‘5 per 

cent., and others 2 per cent. This shows that wage-earners in India do not form 

as large a proportion of the total population as that in a country of Western 

Europe. The wage-earners have been divided into four, classes — wage-earners 

in rural areas, wage-earners in urban areas, wage-earners in important cities 

with a large population, and wage-earners employed in factories, i.e., in centres 

of industry. The classes for which statistics have been compiled for rural areas 

are village carpenters, village blacksmiths, agricultural labourers (ploughmen, 

reapers, weeders, sowers, transplanters, and ‘ others ’), thatchers, and gharamis. 

For urban areas and large cities the following classes have been selected : skilled 

carpenters, skilled blacksmiths, superior and common masons, bricklayers^ 

brickmoulders, stonecutters, house painters, coolies (men, women and boys), 

beldars or diggers of earth, drivers (with a pair of oxen), and domestic servants — 

coachmen, syces, sweepers, and bhisties. The fourth division, viz., wage-earners 

who work in factories in the centres of industry, includes the above as well as all 

hands employed in railway workshops, collieries, cotton, jute and woollen mills, 

tea gardens, etc. 

7. Both in rural and in urban areas wages are usually paid by the day. Domes- ^^ 0 “ 
tic servants and ploughmen, however, are paid by the month. In addition to the classes, 
cash wage, several cWses of agricultural and domestic labour receive important 
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perquisites. A ploughman who, as a rule, serves one master a lifetime, gets food, 
clothing, shelter, and a present or loan when he marries his children. The domes- 
tic servants of Indians receive usually a lower wage than that earned by similar 
servants of Europeans. The reason is that Indians feed and in many cases even 
clothe their servants and this goes far to compensate for the higher cash wage 
earned by the servants of Europeans, who are required to clothe themselves in a 
style much better than servants in the employ of Indians. It is necessary to 
remember that the wages shown under rural areas are the wages paid to free labo ur- 
ers by cultivators who have no special claim to their services. Zemindars in B en- 
gal and landholders of influence in other provinces also, for example, get their w ork 
done much cheaper than the ordinary cultivator. In the west of the Unite d 
Provinces, Mr. Moreland says, the difference was an anna or more and in the 
east from half an anna to one anna. The rates for each district and circle have 
been calculated after a carefid scrutiny of the tabulated returns. The 
rural rates published are typical of the circle as a whole. The urban r ates 
are for towns which are not important centres of trade or the seats of 
administration. The statistics of the third division have been obtained from im- 
portant cities with a large jlopulation and those of the fourth from factories in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Cawnpore, Hathras, Sholapur, etc. 

8. The process of compilation has been briefly as follows : — The statistics 
furnished from all sources were examined and quotations which were prmd facie 
unreliable were discarded ; the statistics which were not rejected were then 
posted into separate statements for each class of labour for each district. The 
average was then calculated for the district for each class of labour. The results 
were then posted on separate statements for each class of labour for each 
circle and the circle average for each class of labour was arrived at. At each 
stage o f the process the figures were checked, and this checking of some ten lakhs 
of entries involved no small amount of labour. 

9. The wages of special industries published in the “Prices and Wages 
have been utilised along with the statistics received from the proprietors, 
managers or managing agents of some mills and factories. The wages of tea 
garden coolies have been compiled from the reports on Labour Immigration 
into Assam. By the courtesy of the President of the Railway Board, statistics 
have been obtained of the wages of labourers employed on the principal railways ; 
the combined result of these statistics also appears separately in this report. 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated of all the wa^e 
statistics published, the average of the years 1890-1894 being taken as base. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Statistics of Trade. 

{Chapter III, page 20, para. 51.) 

1. Statistics of the foreign or external sea-borne trade between British Indian Foreign sea^-borae 
ports and foreign countries are published by the Director General of Commercial compilation. 
Intelligence in his ‘ Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India with the British Empire and Foreign Countries.’ The foreign 
trade of ports in Native States is not recorded ; the total amount of trade, in 
this case is, however, small owing to the absence of large harbours suitable for 
ocean-going steamers, and to the prohibition of direct transhipment at 
British ports. The trade of the French and Portuguese possessions in India 
is also not included, although returns are made to the Commercial Intelligence 
Department. The annual statements are based, both as regards quantities and 
values, on the declarations of importers and exporters in Bills of Entry and 
Shipping Bills which are checked by the Customs Officials. As far as possible 
the quantity of goods is given by weight (tons, cwts., lbs., ozs., etc.), but in certain 
cases, according to trade usage, by number, gallons, or yards. The weight 
is always the net weight, i.e., the weight of the packing is neglected. The 
value of goods imported or exported represent, according to the provisions of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act (1), ‘ the wholesale cash price, less trade discount,’ for 
which goods of the like kin d and quality are sold, or are capable of being sold, 
at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without 
any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) of 
the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof ; or (2) where such 
price is not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the hke kind and quantity 
could be delivered at such place without any abatement or deduction except as 
aforesaid. Foreign merchandise {i.e., ‘ all goods not the growth, produce, o^ 
manufacture of India ’) transhipped at ports in India is excluded from the com- 
pilations. Indian ports are not transhipment centres for foreign countries to any 
large extent and transhipments are not in these circumstances taken into account 
in the trade returns. 

9 As Burma has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, it has been Necessity of 

.. rr- 1 IT compiling separate 

necessary to compile statistics of foreign sea-borne trade ot Eritish India exclud- statistics for India 

ing Burma. The imports and exports of Burma from and to foreign countries l“du*«du«ng“’ 

have been excluded, while the trade of other parts of British India with Burma Bnrma. 

has been included. Separate statistics have also been compiled of the sea-borne 

trade of Burma itself. These include the imports and exports of Burma from 

and to foreign countries as well as those from and to other parts of British 

India. Thus three sets of tables are published ; the first, showing the imports 

and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries ; the 

second, the imports and exports of British India excluding Biuma from and to 

foreign countries and Burma ; and the third, showing the imports and exports of 

Burma itself from and to foreign countries and other parts of British India. 

Each of the three sets of tables shows (1) the declared values of imports and ex- 
ports from 1890-91 to 1911-12, and (2) the quantities of imports and exports for 
the same period. The tables for the first two sets also show the values of imports 
and exports calculated at the average price of the period 1890 to 1894-95. 

3. It has already been explained in Chapter III of the report that (1) the statistics 
imports in all cases are net imports both as regards value and quantity, the 
re-exports having been deducted ; (2) the imports and exports by parcel post 
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are included, but tbe contents of foreign registered letters are not included : and 
(3) tbe imports and exports of tbe Government stores are excluded from tbe 
statements compiled for tbis report. 

4. As bas also been stated before, a separate set of statements adapted from 
a pubbcation of tbe London Board of Trade is also published, comparing tbe 
annual declared values of tbe total imports and exports, and also of some important 
classes of articles with tbeir averages for tbe quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, and 
at tbe same time distributing tbe difierences according as they are due to (1) fluctua- 
tions in quantities only, (2) fluctuations in prices only, and (3) fluctuations in 
prices on tbe difference between tbe quantities of any year and those of the 
quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95. 

5. Tbe sources of tbe foreign or external land trade statistics are the pro- 
vincial reports of such trade carried between British India and foreign countries 
over tbe frontier. Tbe volume of such trade is, however, small and statistics 
are given only for a small number of articles. As tbe statistics of this trade 
cannot be combined with those of tbe foreign sea-borne trade without impairing 
their usefulness tbe two sets of figures have been kept separate. 

6. Tbe sources of tbe provincial trade statistics are tbe provincial reports on 
Inland Trade and tbe reports dealing with Foreign and Coasting Trade and the 
Frontier Trade. Tbe total supply of an article available for consumption in any 
locality is tbe total production of that article in tbe locabty plus tbe imports and 
minus tbe exports to other - places. To determine tbe total supply of com- 
modities in tbe different provinces between 1890 and 1911 tbe statistics of 
internal trade are, therefore, of considerable assistance. To prepare these state- 
ments it is essentially necessary that inland trade, both rail and river-borne, and 
frontier trade and, for tbe maritime provinces, tbe coasting and foreign trade also 
should be included. 

7. Tbe method of registration of inland trade bas already been referred to 
incidentally, but it will now be necessary to describe and to examine tbe method 
in detail. Tbe main feature of the system is tbe division of tbe areas traversed by 
railways into blocks. The trade registered is tbe trade which comes into or goes 
out of each block by rail, excluding tbe traffic which is booked through. Tbe rail- 
way audit offices perform tbe work of registration. Tbe information is collected 
from railway invoices which show tbe nature of tbe goods, tbe stations from 
and to which they are despatched, and tbeir gross weights. Tbe net weights are, 
however, shown in tbe compilations, a certain percentage being deducted 
according to tbe class of goods from tbe weight recorded on tbe railway invoices 
to allow for tbe weight of packing material. In Bengal, Assam, tbe United 
Provinces, the Pimjab and Sind, tbe river-borne trade is combined with these 
rad-borne trade statistics. Tbe method of compiling tbe returns of river- 
borne trade bas not been uniform. Tbe river-bome trade of Bengal, for 
example (excluding Calcutta), and of Eastern Bengal and Assam with tbe 
United Provinces was registered up to 31st March 1908, after which it was discon- 
tinued. Tbe river-borne trade now registered is between Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Calcutta and tbe United Provinces, tbe Punjab and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Tbis trade is tbe trade carried by inland steamers and country 
boats. Tbe boat traffic is registered by clerks who collect tbe required information 
from tbe boatmen, and forward tbe returns to the provincial officers ; tbe steamer 
traffic is registered by clerks from provincial offices, who extract tbe information 
from tbe invoices recorded in tbe offices of tbe steamer companies. Sometimes 
tpe trade is registered by tbe steamer companies themselves. Tbe railway audit 
offices record trade carried partly by rail and partly by river, when booked, 
through and carried by steamers running in connection with tbeir railways. 
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8. The invoices of the railway and steamer companies do not show the value Figures dmf&w 
of the goods, but merely the quantities, and consequently average values 

have to be assigned to each article. In the case of the great majority of articles 
of local produce or manufacture, rates for valuation are calculated quarterly from 
reports of the prices ruling in the principal marts for each article. Values of 
coal and coke and of railway plant and rolling-stock are reported frequently 
by the Eailway authorities : the values of articles imported by sea, such as 
piecegoods, metals, liquors, salt, foreign sugar, etc., are reported quarterly by 
Collectors of Customs : the price of tea is calculated on the average prices realised 
in Calcutta and London after making allowance for cost of freight from a 
garden situated at an average distance from Calcutta. Quarterly reports of the 
prices of some articles, such as machinery and mill work and ‘ other manufac- 
tures ’ under iron and steel, metalhc ores, mineral substances and ‘ all other 
articles of merchandise ’ are not available, and fixed conventional values are 
adopted in these instances. The rates for valuation of articles exported from one 
province to another are usually furnished by the expo;rting province. On the 
basis of these rates the valuation of internal trade is made in the annual returns. 

The value figures are on the whole not reliable and as they might lead to a 
misapprehension, the statistics of the trade in quantities only have been published 

9. It has also not been found possible to compile these trade statistics for stotisUes i« 

each circle as the different economic circles into which India has been divided for ^ 

purposes of this enquiry do not comprise the whole of one or more of the 
trade-blocks referred to above. Part of one trade- block is situated in one economic 

circle and part in another. It has, therefore, been necessary to compile, in this 
case, statistics by provinces and the important ports. ' 

10. In the agricultural and trade returns, the statistics are for financial years *« 

(1st April to 31st March) and not, as in the case of price statistics, for calendar years ^****’' 

(1st January to 31st December). The agricultural condition of any financial year 

say 1909-10, will affect prices of the calendar year 1910 only, because the kharif’ 
though harvested towards the end of the calendar year, actually comes on the 
market mainly in the foUowing calendar year, while the rabi crop of the financial 
year is actually harvested at the beginning of the next calendar year. 
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Statistic of Rates of Freight. 

{Chafter III, page 24, para. 66 . ) 

1 . The great difficulty in regard to these statistics has been the collecting of 
information for so long a period as 22 years, as records, in many cases, had 
not been continuously preserved. The sources of the compilation have been 
the publications of the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and Karachi for maritime transportation charges. “ Conference ” freights from 
London to Calcutta have also been obtained from a London source. They 
are, however, minimum rates, i.e., rates which the “ Conference ” agree not to 
go below. The India Office has also very kindly furnished the freight rates of 
certain commodities from London to India. For Eailway transportation charges, 
the sources have been the Goods Tariff publications of the various railways. 
They are bulky volumes and contain a very large number of commodities described 
in every probable form of transportation. 

2. The general method of compilation has been briefly as follows : — The 
important articles of commerce were first selected by reference to the rail and 
river-borne traffic reports published annually by each Local Government. The 
next step was to select the leads by reference to the Goods Tariff publications 
and then to calculate the rates for the last 23 } ears. It would be obvious to the 
most superficial observer that the ^atistical work involved in this was excep- 
tionally difficult and onerous, as extreme care had to be taken in order to show 
typical distances and typical freight traffic. 
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APPENDIX K. 

Population Statfeties 

{Chapter III, page 25, para. 70.) 

1. The difficulties of determining -the number of men engaged in each occu- 
pation, not only in India but in other countries also, have already been referred determiBins the 
to in Chapter III. In March 1901 the “ Times ” in treating of the approaching “"S. to «»rent 
census gave some idea of the extent of the error. “ The mere tabulation of oe^npations- * 
such a mass of detail would obviously be a work of considerable magnitude, even 
if all the descriptions were clear and unambiguous. But this is precisely what 
they are not. The difficulty is tv/ofold : a man engaged, say, in some mecha- * 
nical pursuit, will naturally describe his occupation by the name under which 
it is known to him and his fellows without dreaming that the word used may 
be a technical one which is familiar to none except those following the same or 
closely allied occupations, and which gives no indication in what broad branch 
of industry he is to be classed. For instance, the term “ pig selector ” might 
to the vininitiated seem to have an agricultural ring about it, but as a fact 
the worker who is initiated to that designation is engaged in the iron and 
steam industry. Again, “ biscuit placers ” have nothing to do with baking 
bread, nor have all “ saddle makers ” and “ spur makers ” any connection with 
the manufacture of harness for horses. 

2. It should also be remembered that all that a census can tell is the 
distribution of population on a single day according to occupation, and distribution only on 
this will necessarily vary according to the season of the year. Amongst the 
great class of landless labourers in India the means of livelihood changes 
with the season, and the same man at one time may be a field-labourer, at 
another an earth-digger, and again a porter, saltpetre- worker, paddyhusker, 
palki-bearer, firewood-collector, etc. ; so that the head under which he will 
appear in the Occupation Table depends on the date fixed for the enumeration. 

Some occupations, such as indigo manufacture and jute pressing, which at 
certain seasons afford employment to large numbers, were practically obli- 
terated at the census which was taken on the 1st March, while others, such as 
earthwork or the milling of rice in Eangoon, which was then at its height, were 
unduly magnified. Secondly, it is far from being the rule that each person follows 
only one specified occupation. In India the very simplicity of the population 
predominantly agricultural has its drawbacks ; there is not that differentiation 
of occupations as in England, but there is the combination of occupations. It is 
this factor which militates against the completeness and accuracy of the com- 
pilations. A worker frequently combines several occupations wholly uncon- 
nected with one another, and at the census he is unable to say which is his chief 
means of support. The fisherman, for instance, is often a boatman ; the money- 
lender, a landowner ; the cultivator, a day labourer ; the village chowkidar, 
a cultivator. Then again there are mKed occupations. The mali or garland- 
maker also makes fireworks and flowers of pith ; and money-lending and grain- 
dealing are in many parts merely different aspects of the same business. A dom is 
a scavenger, a drummer as well as a basket-maker. All these would be entered 
under only one of the heads mentioned. Further, there is throughout India much 
confusion of thought between a man’s caste which cormotes his traditional occu- 
pation and the means of livelihood by which he actually subsists. A man of the 
barber caste will often call himself a barber, even when his income is mainly 
derived from agriculture or some other employment, and a Brahman, especially 
if a mendicant, will say he is a priest, even though he may never have exercised 

2 K 2 
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any priestly function. The mass of the people are totally illiterate and corre- 
spondingly inaccurate. They can hardly be expected to give a clear account of 
the means of their subsistence, especially when these are numerous or complex. 
Again, the entries in the schedules are often the reverse of precise. The classifi- 
cation of the population by occupations is thus a matter of great uncertainty. 

3. To add to the unsuitability of the occupation tables given in the census 
reports owing to the inaccuracies inherent in their compilation, important changes 
have been made at each successive census in the scheme of the classification of the 
different occupations. In 1891 a scheme was devised by Mr. Baines, the Census 
Commissioner. The occupations were divided into 7 main classes, 24 orders, 
77 sub-orders, and 478 groups. In 1901 this was considerably revised, but the 
main divisions into classes, orders and sub -orders were maintained, the only 
alteration consisting in the division into two of one of Mr. Baines’ classes and two 
of his sub-orders. In the case of groups, however, although the general arrange- 
ment was maintained, there were many alterations in detail. Some of the old 
groups were amalgamated or transferred to other sub-orders, while, on the other 
hand, new groups were provided with the object of distinguishing (a) makers from 
sellers and (b) workers in factories from those engaged in hand industries. The 
scheme as thus revised comprised 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders and 520 
groups. The most important point of difference was that in 1891 dual occupations 
were shown only where one of them was connected with agriculture, whereas in 
1901 the entry of dual occupations was provided for in all cases. In the former 
case the non-agricultural occupation was taken for the purpose of the general 
occupation table and a separate return was prepared showing for each occupation 
the number of persons pursuing it in conjunction with agriculture. In 1901 dual 
occupations were returned only for actual workers, and the latter were classed 
according to their principal occupations, whether agriculture or otherwise, and 
columns were added to show the number of persons entered under each non-agri- 
cultural head, only partially who depend on agriculture as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood. In other words, the figures given in 1901 for rent payers and rent 
receivers represented the total number who returned these occupations as their 
principal means of support, whereas in 1891 the corresponding groups included 
only those who subsisted solely on these pursuits. In 1901 the number of persons 
who followed agriculture as an accessory to some other occupation was shown 
against the occupation concerned. 

4. Another important departure from the procedure followed in 1891 was in 
respect to the distinction between the workers and the dependants. In 1891, the 
tables showed the total population supported by each occupation whether actual 
workers or dependants, but in 1901 the dependants were shown separately from 
the actual workers under each occupation. It is unnecessary perhaps to illustrate 
the difficulties of comparison arising from the changes just referred to. In Bengal 
in 1891, many labourers were shown as “ coolies unspecified.” In 1901, they were 
classed under the agricultural head. This resulted in nearly 5,000,000 persons 
being shown in the census of 1901 under class 2 — ^Pasture and Agriculture, compared 
with only about million and a half in the census of 1891, while class 7 contained 

3.000. 000 persons less than it did on that occasion. In Madras, the number 
of general labourers declined between the two censuses from 2| millions to 
only I million, while’ agricultural laboiirers numbered 7j millions compared with 

4.000. 000. In Burma, the number of field-labourers rose from 682,000 to 4,322,000, 
but here the increase is due to the entry under the head of “ cultivators 
pure and simple, ” who might have been classed as “ rent payers the number of 
persons under this latter head, as well as that of rent receivers, was in the census 
of 1901 absurdly small, and the aggregate number of persons shown as having an 
interest in land was less than J the number shown 10 years before. It will be 
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seen, then, that accuracy in details is well nigh impossible, and that the general 
totals of classes, circle by circle, will be found approximately reliable, though not 
for comparative purposes. When, however, the law of large numbers ceases 
to operate, less reliance must be placed on the figures. 

5. In the census of 1911, an entirely new scheme of classification has been New geheme oi 
adopted, based on that devised by M. Bertillon, Chef des Travaux Statistiques de census of 1>11. 
la Ville de Paris, and a prominent European statistician, and recommended for 
general adoption by the International Statistical Institute. All occupations have 
been divided into 4 main classes and 12 sub-classes with two series of minor sub- 
division, viz., 55 orders and 169 groups. In making a comparison between 1901 
and 1911, only 61 of the old groups had to be broken up. In these cases an 
absolute accuracy is, of course, out of the question, but an approximate estimate 
has been obtained by a rough division. In most cases a sub-division of the 
old groups has been necessary, because it included both makers and collectors 
as well as sellers. As a rule, however, the maker or collector is usually also the 
-seller, in which case he has been classed as the former. 
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1. The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, and the Punjab for the entire period 1890-1911. The sources of these 
statistics are the reports of the Board of Revenue or of the Revenue Administration 
of the province concerned. During the years 1901-02 and 1902-03, in the United 
Provinces, the statistics were included in the report on the operations of the Depart- 
ments of Land Records and Agriculture. In some cases the statistics have been 
obtained from the District Settlement Reports. In the case of Bombay, Madras 
and Burma, no rental statistics have been published owing to the fact that these 
provinces are largely Ryotwari, i.e., where broadly speaking, in the eyes of Gov- 
ernment, landlords do not intervene between the State and the cultivator. 


Oiffieolty in form- 
ing any conclnsions 
as to the extent of 
the increase in 
rents, from the 
aTailable data. 


Compilation from 
Send Cess returns in 
Bengai and Bihar. 


2. In discussing the rise of rents we have to allow for the fact that a large 
amount of land is cultivated by the landholder himself not merely in the ryotwari 
provinces, but in the Punjab and the United Provinces as well. In the ryotwari 
provinces, there are no rental statistics which can be published and the revenue 
which Government receives from the cultivators is fixed for a period usually 
about 30 years. In Bengal, owing to the Permanent Settlement, Government 
have no records of rental statistics, and it is very difficult to come to any 
conclusion about rents and how they related to prices. Rents in Bengal are 
intended to be regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act, and there is a special 
section 32 providing for enhancement of rent on the ground of a rise of prices* 
The applications, however, under this section are few in number, and there 
are no statistics of the results of such applications from which one could draw 
any general conclusion. It seems that rents in Bengal, in spite of the Tenancy 
Act, are to a very large extent customary rents, and customary rents in many 
cases mean rack rents for the actual cultivators. Mr. J. H. Kerr, Secretary to the 
Bengal Revenue Department, thinks that the situation has been modified to some 
extent by the preparation of the record of rights, but it is only within the last 15 
years that records have been prepared on any considerable scale, and there is 
still a large number of districts without a record of rights. In districts where a 
record of rights has been prepared, illegally enhanced rents were, as a rule, cut 
down to the legal hmit, and the general impression is that the check, then given, 
to rack-renting has since prevented rents from rising to any considerable extent. 
In some districts, enhancements on the ground of rise of prices have been obtained' 
from the Settlement officers or from the Civil Courts, but there are no materials 
from which the effects of these enhancements can be gauged statistically. The 
revision of the record of rights, which is to be undertaken shortly in North Behar, 
should throw mijch further light on the question, but in the meantime it may 
be said that probably the landlords, as a whole, have not benefited by the rise 
of prices even to the extent allowed by law. 

3. A statement has been compiled from the road cess returns for selected 
districts in Bengal from 1890 and the total amount of rental on which road cess 
is assessed has been calculated by multiplying the amount of the cess by the 
proportion which the total rental showed to bear to the cess. These figures are 
not, however, of much value as the cess returns do not give any information about 
the area of the lands assessed and there are no means of judging how much of the 
progressive increase in the total rental received by landlords is due to enhance- 
ment in the rate of rents and how much to increase in the area under cultivation. 
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4. Mr. W. H. Moreland in a recent note on the movement of rent rates in Mr. w. h. Moniu4> 
the United Provinces has pointed out certain significant features in the upward 
movement of rents. He measures the rents derived from Agriculture by an all- 
round rent rate, which is obtained by dividing the recorded rental of a district 
by the area to which it relates after excluding the figures for those classes of 
privileged tenures which are separately recorded. The period which was taken 
(1904-05 to 1910-11) includes one great frost and two droughts, so that the con- 
ditions of enhancing rents were, on the whole, unfavourable. His conclusions 
may be summarised in the following tables : — 


Divisioif. 




Rest 

RATE. 1 

1 

Increase. 

Annual rise 
per cent. 


1904-05. 

1 

1910-11. i 

Meerut 4 districts . 




6-48 

7-15 i 

•67 

1-7 

Agra 2 districts 




5-68 

6-25 ! 

•57 

1-6 

Kohilkhand 5 districts 




4-29 

4-59 i 

•30 

11 

Allahabad 3 districts 




4-58 

4-75 j 

•17 

•6 

Benares 3 districts . 




4-74 

4-82 j 

•08 

•3 

Oudh 12 districts 



- 

5-83 

6-18 1 

i 

•35 

10 


Districts in Oudb. 


Lucknow 

Unao . 

Bae Bareli 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Kheri 

Fyzabad 

Gonda 

Bahraich 

Sultanpur 

Partabgarh 

Bara Banki 


I 


■r years. 

Average 
ax^'Oal rise 

SIEGE 

SETTLEMEET. 

Average rise. 

Average 
annual rise 
between 
1904-05 to 
1910-11. 

15 

1-4 

1-8 

16 

10 

1-7 

14 

1-2 

10 

13 1 

M 

0-2 

12 

1-2 

1-7 

11 

2-8 

1-1 

15 

0-7 

1-2 

7 

0-6 

0-7 

12 

1-4 

11 

12 

10 

0-5 

16 

0-8 

0-7 

15 i 

1 

1-3 

1-3 


5. It would be seen that as far as Agra is concerned the present rate of increase 
is in accordance with what might be expected from a knowledge of the existing 
conditions. In regard to Oudh it is seen that the average annual rise has been 
at the rate of 1 per cent, or more than the maximum rise permitted by law ; 
the Oudh Kent Act limits enhancement to 6’25 per cent, with a rest of 7 years ; 
or, in other words, the average rise should not exceed, between the period 1904-05 
and 1910-11, or 0'9 per cent. This shows that the provisions of the Act have 
been disregarded in a large proportion of the individual tenancies and not merely 
in occasional instances. Mr. Moreland concludes that, firstly, there has been 
wide^read enhancement beyond legal limits since the settlement in Lucknow, 
Bahraich and Bara BanM, and the same has occurred, to a less extent, in Unao, 
Eae Bareli, Sitapur, Hhrdoi and Sultanpur. Secondly, the rent enhancement ha® 
slackened significantly in Sitapur, Kheri and Sultanpur ; it has remained more 
or less constant in Rae Bareli, Bahraich, Bara Banki and Partabgarh, and has 
increased materially in Lucknow, Unao, Hardoi and Fyzabad. It would seem that 
in several of these districts the landholders have got a greater share of the profits 
accruing from the development of India’s external trade and the rise of prices. 

6. Mr. Moreland is careful to note that the question whether the unrestrained 
enhancements already made are such as to reduce the productive power of the 
cultivators affected, cannot be answered by statistics, because there has not yet 
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been time for sucti effect to manifest itself ; but be believes, if there be any truth 
in the theory, that while productive power depends on security of tenures, security 
of tenures necessarily involves some external limitations'’on rents, and, therefore, 
the position in Oudh is so unsatisfactory according to Mr. Moreland that there 
ought to be no delay in taking up the question of giving the tenant the protec- 
tion which he requires not merely in his own interest but in that of the landholders 
and even of the whole community. As regards Agra, Mr. Moreland holds that the 
position is more complex. A large proportion of land is held in occupancy right, 
the rents of which are much below the competition rate and there is no question 
of these rents being generally excessive ; in fact, they are in some cases so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet. Competition rents on 
the other hand have risen everywhere except in Bundelkhand, and in the western 
districts of the province, the rise has been very rapid. In fact, this wide divergence 
between occupancy and competition rents may be so great as to result in increased 
hostility on the part of the landholders to the occupancy system, and it may not 
only result in producing the evils resulting from subletting, but may. even react in- 
juriously on the productive power of the community. This increased divergence 
between occupancy and competition rents may be assigned to the habit of 
the people to regard occupancy rents as fixed for the term of settlement 
and to the difficulty of raising the standard of rents to follow changes in econo- 
mic conditions which can be only effected on the ground of a rise in the local 
Prices of agricultural produce. This fails very frequently because the landlord 
is unable to discharge the burden of proof of the rise. He has to prove not merely 
the fact but the extent of the rise and the difficulties in his way are obvious. 
Mr. Moreland concludes his note on the movement of “Kent Rates” with the 
following remarks : “ If it is considered that the divergency between occupancy 
and competition rents is likely to grow to such an extent as to involve risk either 
to the occupancy system or to the productive power of the country, action might, . 
in theory, be taken either to check the competition-rate or to facilitate the rise 
of the occupancy rate. The latter course would involve either a change in legis.. 
lation, substituting some more tangible criterion for enhancement for that at 
present adopted, or some administrative change, where a reduction in the term 
of future settlements bringing a more frequent reconsideration of rent rates or 
the provision of some machinery by which the extent of a change in prices could 
be more easily established. So far as can be foreseen, the rate of economic change 
is likely to accelerate and a greater degree of elasticity may be required in the 
near future if it is not already desirable ; and the fact should not be overlooked 
that change may take place in one direction as well as another, and that a more 
elastic system may be needed in the interests of tenants as well as in those of 
landlords.” 

7. In conclusion it must not be forgotten that there are limitations of very 
great importance to be placed on the figures exhibited. The disturbing factors are 
extremely great. For example, there is in Bengal and Oudh what is called Salami or 
Nazarana which corresponds to the advances which Janmis — the proprietors of. 
Malabar — secure from their tenants. In a word, there is a system in vogue which 
may be called forehand renting. When a man takes a demise of land he gives 
an advance to the proprietor. Again, when the lease expires, a heavy renewal fee is • 
exacted by the Janmis and, in addition to the renewal fee, other fees are collected 
more or less corresponding to what is known in Bengal as abwabs. The result is 
that the Janmis do not depend so much on the actual rent which they get every 
year as on these heavy payments at stated intervals. The rental, therefore, that 
wotdd be of the greatest value, woidd be rentals exacted from their sub-tenants- 
(the actual cultivators), but no figures are available with regard to these rents. 
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A Brief Bistory of the Indian Currency System. 

(Cfia/pter III, page 28, para 77.) 

< 1 . The change of the Indian currency from a silver to a gold standard has inflnenee of the 
played an important • part in attracting foreign capital into India, in bringing to ^goidstandwd” 
her into closer relationship in international commerce with other gold standard ““ 
countries and in developing her resources. All these are factors which must have 
exercised great influence on the general price level in this country. Some also hold 
that the rise in Indian price levels is largely due to the enormous amount of silver 
coinage in India during the last decade. It is, therefore, necessary to give a brief 
account of the history of coinage in India and to explain the circumstances that led 
to the abandonment of the silver standard and the salient points of the system that 
has taken its place, as well as to give statistics of the total amount of currency in 
circulation in India for a series of years. 

2. In the early^part of the last century, no uniform measure of value existed in Different coins enr- 
British India. Some parts {e.g. Madras) maintained a gold standard and currency ; 
elsewhere, as in Bengal, a silver standard obtained, with gold coins in concurrent 
circulation. Throughout India the coins, whether of gold or of silver, differed in de- eoin. 
nomination and in intrinsic value even within the same district. In 1818 the silver 

rupee was substituted for the gold pagoda as the standard coin of the Madras Presi- 
dency. On the 31st August, 1835, the only legal tender rupees in British India 
within the local limits specified in the regulations prescribing the coinages were 
the Bombay, Madras, Farakkabad, Sonat, and Sikka rupees. Act XVII of 1835, 
which took effect from the 1st September of that year, introduced the present sil- 
ver rupee as the sole standard measure of value throughout British India. 

Gradually the Sikka, Farakkabad Bombay, Madras and Sonat rupees were 
discontinued as legal tender and were withdrawn from circulation. 

3 . Though Act XVII of 1 835 enacted that ‘ ‘ no gold coin shall thenceforth be GoW coins in India, 
a legal tender of payment in any territories of the East India Company,’' it still 
authorised the coining of gold mohurs as the equivalent of 15-rupee pieces. By a 
proclamation of 13th J anuary 1841, officers in charge of pubhc treasuries were author- 
ised freely to receive these coins at their face values in payment of Government 

dues. The extensive discoveries of gold in Australia had the effect of diminishing 
its value relatively to silver, and holders of gold coin naturally availed themselves 
of obtaining at the Goyernment treasuries a larger price for these coins in silver 
than they could in the market. Consequently the privilege was withdrawn on 
the 1st January 1853, after which no gold coin was to be received in any public 
treasury within the territories of the East India Company. In November 1864, 
on the representation of the several Chambers of Commerce, sovereigns and half 
sovereigns were authorised to be received at Es. 10 and Es. 5 respectively. They 
were, however, not made legal tender as between private individuals. In October 
1868, the rate for receipt of sovereigns and half sovereigns at pubhc treasuries 
was raised from Es. 10 and Es. 5 to Es. 10-8-0 and Es. 5-4-0 respectively. 

4. In December 1871, Germany, where there previously existed a silver stan- Oemonetisaflon:oi 
dard, took steps towards the estabhshment of a gold standard and completed 

the operation in July 1873. She was followed by Demnark, Sweden, Norway 
and later by Holland. In 1874 the Latin Union— France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Italy— suspended the free coinage of silver, and for the first time gold and 
silver began to be used as standard money in the civihsed world without any 
effective tie between them. 

5. From 1871, the gold price of silver and the Indian exchange on London fell lau in gow ^loe 
steadily and largely, and it became evident that the gold price of silver was hke 
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the gold prices of other commodities practically left for the first time in history 
without regulation and free from the manipulation of Governments. Formerly 
a very great part of the world adhered to the bi-metalhc system which made 
both gold and silver legal tender and which established a fixed relation between 
them. In consequence, whenever the relative value of the two metals altered 
in any part of the world, these countries acted as equalising agents. They took 
the metal .which fell and sold the metal which rose ; and thus the relative value 
between the two was brought back to its old point. With the suspension of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Union, this state of affairs ceased and 
silver and gold became in relation to one another simple commodities. With 
the fall in the gold price of silver, there was simulfcaneouslv a l^all in the gold price 
of aU commodities generally. In dealing with the question of the fall of the gold 
price of commodities. Sir Robert Giffen came to the conclusion that “ the fall 
was largely due to the greatly increased demand for gold in resent years and 
to an actual insufficiency of the current supply of gold for the c'arrent demands 
of gold-using countries.” Lord Goschen carried somewhat further the line of 
argument adopted by Sir Robert Giffen. On the other hand it was contended 
by eminent authorities that the fall in prices was due to increased and cheaper 
production, to the opening up of new countries, to increased facilities for 
transport, the reduction of freights as well as to increased industrial com- 
petition which tended to reduce profits. 

6. Whatever the causes of the general fall in gold prices might have been, it wa s 

accompanied by a severe and long-continued trade depression in countries using 
the gold standard, and in 1885 a Royal Commission was appointed in England to 
enquire into and report upon the extent, nature and probable causes of the de- 
pression prevailing in various branches of trade and mdustry. ”! 

7 . This Commission, while enumerating a number of important considerations 
having no connection with the standard of value which appeared to account for 
the fall in prices and depression of trade and industry, gave the leading place 
among such influences to the appreciation of the standard of value and held that it 
was a matter deserving of the most serious independent enquiry. As a result of 
this recommendation, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1886 “to enquire 
into the recent changes in the relative values of the precious metals as shown by 
the decrease in the gold price of silver.” The report of the Royal Commission 
was not followed by results of any practical value. The re-establishment of bi- 
metallism was found to be impossible, except by universal or almost universal 
international agreement, and such an agreement could not be obtained. 

8. It was, however, clear that the fall in the gold price of silver largely coincided 
with the fall in the gold prices of commodities and that another fall in gold prices 
would be accompanied by a further fall in the Indian exchange. It was also 
clear that there would be either a continued progress in the direction of de- 
monetising silver and substituting gold, or that the world would revert to the old sys- 
tem of double legal tender. In the former case, Indian financial difficulties would be 
greater in the future than they had been in the past. In the latter case, India might 
have to pass through a severe financial and commercial convulsion caused by other 
nations attempting to restore the old ratio between silver and gold of 15i to 1. In 
the interests of India, a sudden reversion to the old ratio of 15| to 1, as well as a 
contmuous and progressive demonetisation of silver accompanied by a fall in the 
gold value of the rupee to an unknown and unlimited extent, were alike to be de- 
precated. In 1890) there was a material rise in the Indian exchange which was 
largely due to speculation engendered by the Sherman Act passed by the 
United States of America providing for the purchase of 4,500,000ozs. of 
silver every month. This was, however, quite ineffective in bringing about 
any permanent relief owing to the great increase which was taking-place at 
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the same time in the production of the white metal. The rise in the price 
of silver and in the Indian exchange, due to this speculation, lasted for only a very 
short time. The highest rate obtained by the India Office for bills in 1890-91 
was Is. 8'94d., and the lowest Is. 5d. For a time, trade between England 
and India was nothing more than gambling. The fluctuations iu exchange deter- 
mined the question of profit or loss. The rise in the gold price of silver and 
the subsequent fall were not accompanied by a simultaneous fall and rise in all prices 
and wages measured in silver. The wholesale prices of the articles of export 
felt the influence of the rise in silver at once and this caused great trade depression. 

The appreciation of silver did not cause a high rate of discount and was not accom- 
panied by a scarcity of silver in the centres of trade. On the contrary, the accu- 
mulation of silver in the Indian banks was unprecedented and the rate of discount 
was the lowest that had ever been known. All hopes of an international agreement 
bvin g a proportion between the values of gold and silver had to be abandoned 
when the Brussels International Monetary Conference dissolved in 1892 without 
arriving at any result, and it became evident that the United States would soon 
have to choose between abandoning the purchase of silver and drifting into 
a silver standard, and there was httle doubt that when the time came to make a 
final decision they would give up the attempt to bring silver to its old position and 
would adhere to the gold standard. 

9. The world was thus gradually drifting towards a universal gold standard HerecheB Com- 

and India was confronted with the question whether to continue on the silver stand- S 

aid and accept the consequences, whatever they might be, or choose the heroic o/ruJe«k 
and hazardous remedy of changing her standard of value from silver to gold. In 

view of the serious evils with which they might at any time be confronted, if 
matters were left as they were, the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to close the Indian mints and adopt measures ha-ving 
for their object the introduction of a gold standard into India, and accordingly 
submitted proposals for the purpose to the Secretary of State for India. In Octo- 
ber 1892, the Secretary of State referred these proposals to a Committee of which 
the Chairman was the late Lord HerscheU. On the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee, an Act was passed on the 26th June, 1893, which provided for the closing 
of the In diaTi min ts to the unlimited coinage of silver and for the issue of rupees 
at these mints in exchange ior gold at the rate of Is. id. per rupee. The 
settlement of the permanent rate of exchange between gold and the rupee, 
the making of gold coins legal tender, and the other measures necessary for the 
final and efiective estabhshment of a gold standard in India were left to be 
provided for by future legislation in the light of the experience that would 
be gained by the study of the efiects that followed the closing of the mints. 

The closing of the Indian mints did not, however, immediately arrest the down- 
ward course of the Indian exchange, which, however, did not fall in proportion to 
the fall in the gold price of silver. The Sherman Act was repealed by the United 
States in November 1893, and the imports of silver into India became very heavy, 
amounting, in the } ear, to nearly 54| miUion ounces, valued at Es. 13,71,98,000. 

The sterling value of the rupee which had averaged 14’984d. in 1892-93 dropped 
to M'oiU. in 1893-94 and to 1. S' Id. in 1894-95. 

10. After 1£ 94-95, however, there was a steady rise, but it was not until Fowler Comma’s 
1897-98 that the average value of the rupee exceeded Is. 3a. This, however, tailed 

to create in the public mind a sufficient confidence in the monetary system oi 
India, and in 1898 another Currency Committee was appointed under the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Fowler (Lord Wolverhampton) to consider whether the 
provisional arrangements of 1893 should be replaced or completed. While the 
Committee was sitting, the Indian exchange was rising and at last reached Is. id. 
and £2,230,000 in gold was paid into the Indian treasury in exchange for silver 

2 L 2 
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Aeenmnl^on of 
girid and depletion 
of rupees in (be 
cnirency reserve — 
Necessity for 
coinage. 


Coinage of rupees. 


rupees, notwithstanding an increase in the drawings of the Secretary of State for 
India. The Committee thereupon recommended that the permanent rate of ex- 
change should be fixed at Is. 4d. for the rupee and that gold should be made legal 
tender. They also recommended that the profits made from the coinage of 
new rupees should be used for forming a gold fund to secure the convertibility 
of rupees into sovereigns, and that the Indian mints should be opened for the 
coinage of gold. The first two recommendations were put into effect by the Govern- 
ment of India on the 15th September 1899, and the rupee was definitely link ed 
on to the sovereign at the fixed rate of Rs. 15 to the sovereign. The sovereign 
and the half sovereign were made legal tender to an unliroited extent and it was 
resolved to issue notes (or which is the same thing, rupees) in lieu of sovereigns 
and half sovereigns for any amount ; no legal obligation was, however, undertaken 
to give gold in exchange for rupees. 

11. Under the new arrangement, gold tendered for exchange into rupees was 
received as a portion of the Paper Currency Reserve, from which the rupees required 
were also issued. As soon as the Act was passed, gold began to pour into India, 
and by the end of March 1900 the Gold Reserve of the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment rose to £7,500,000. The Silver Reserve at the same time fell steadily, till 
at the end of 1900 it reached the dangerously low figure of 3‘7 crores only. The 
stock of rupees thus became quite iusufficient to meet the demands for trade, and 
it became absolutely necessary for the Government of India to recommence the 
coinage of rupees. The diflS.culty was successfully met by the coinage of 17 crores 
of new rupees during the year 1900-01, and gold to the value of £4,500,000 was 
remitted to London to pay for the purchase of the silver required for the new 
coinage. In the same year the Gold Standard Reserve or, as it was then called, 
the Gold Reserve Fund, was created with the profits of the rupee coinage. The 
demand for rupees and, with it, the imports of gold continued so heavy during 
the next few years that the Government were able to meet it only by working 
the mints under very high pressure. 

12. The following table shows the new rupees coined during the years 1900-01 
to 1907-08, as well as the remittances of gold made to London from India: — 


Coinage of Rupees (in lakhs). 


1900-01 

. 17,15 

1904-05 


. 10,88 

1901-02 

. 4,95 

1905-06 

, , 

. 19,60 

1902-03 

. 11,27 

1906-07 

, , 

. 25,37 

1903-04 

. 16,17 

1907-08 

• 

. 17,33 


Remittances of Gold to London. 



£ 



£ 

1900-01 

. 4,500,000 

1904-05 

, , 

. 5,600,000 

1901-02 . 

. 2,002,000 

1905-06 

. , 

. 7,000,000* 

1902-03 

. 500,000 

1906-07 


250,000 

1903-04 

. 4,261,000 

1907-08 


. Nil 


♦ Represents remittances for investment of the Currency reserve in England and amount to be held in the 
London Currency chest. 


Holding of a portion 
of die doid Standard 
Reserve in rupees in 
India. 


Opening of a 
Currency chest in 
London and sale of 
Conncil Bills in 
evces» of Secretary 
of State’s 
legnirements. 


13. For more than seven years the demand for rupees continued to be so 
staedy and hea%’y that it was decided to hold £4,000,000 of the Gold Reserve Fund 
in rupees, as a special reserve to meet sudden demands for the latter. This gave 
a reserve of 6 crores of rupees, but, of course, the available reserve in gold was 
reduced to the same extent. The designation of the Gold Reserve Fund 
was also altered to the Gold Standard Reserve. 

14. As gold did not circulate freely in India, it would have been wasteful to 
force the public to import gold into India to be exchanged for rupees, when the 
gold could only be utilised by being transmitted to London. It was accordingly 
decided that the Secretary of State should sell bills on the Indian treasurv irres- 
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pective of Ms own requirements and receive, in exchange for them in London, 
the gold ^vhich would otherwise have been imported into India. Power was also 
taken to hold a portion of the Indian Currency Keserve in London either in the 
form Df gold or of gold securities, so as to enable this portion to be utilised 
for the purchase of silver required for new coinage or to meet the current 
requirements of the Secretary of State, an equivalent amount in rupees being 
simultaneously transferred from the Indian treasury to the Paper Currency 
Eeserve in India. The Indian Paper Currency Reserve having always 
been much more than sufficient to secure the convertibility of the Paper 
Currency under any contingency that was likely to- arise, the holding of a part of 
the Reserve of the Paper Currency Department in London in gold is 
justifiable, as it is in the London market that the gold would, in case of need, be 
required. 

15. The demand for rupees received a sudden check in August 1907. The Crisis »» India— 
exports of jute dropped heavily and the autumn rains being in marked defect over drafts on London, 
a copsiderable part of the country, especially in the wheat-growing provinces, it 

became evident that there would be severe scarcity in northern India and that 
the exports of wheat would be insignificant. In addition to this a great financial 
and commercial crisis developed in the United States in October of that year. As 
a consequence, exports dechned heavily without any corresponding decline in 
the imports, the balance of trade in favour of India was reversed, exchange fell, 
the Secretary of State stopped selling bills, and there was a large demand for gold 
in India for export abroad. The Gold Reserve in India was soon practically 
exhausted and the Government of India decided in March 1908 to sell sterling 
drafts on London at a fixed rate of Is. 3||d. During the five months, April to 
August 1908, sterling bills were sold to the total amount of £8,058,000. The 
sale-proceeds of the bills in rupees was withdrawn from circulation and was paid 
into the silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve in India, the Secretary of 
State making corresponding withdrawals of gold from the reserves in London. No 
less than 12 crores of rupees were thus withdrawn from circulation in India and 
paid to the Gold Standard Reserve, while securities in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in England to the value of £8,497,000 were sold. The Currency Reserve in gold 
in England was also reduced from £7,000,000 to £1,500,000, chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the Secretary of State. The crisis passed away in September 
1908 but the gold assets reached their lowest point on 22nd January 1909, when 
they amounted to about £9,000,000 only, the total drain jn gold having amounted 
to no less than £17,750,000. There was of course a correspondingly large accu- 
mulation of silver rupees in the reserves in India, and since then for more than 
three years the Government of India were able to meet the trade demands for 
rupees without any new coinage (except, of course, the re-minting of withdrawn 
coins) until a few months ago, and up to the end of December last 12,43 
lakhs of new rupees have been coined in the mints. 

16. It has thus been possible to render the Gold Exchange Standard effect- wtaage in 
ive, or, in other words, to keep exchange at the level decided upon, and to secure eng.* ■'**®'*' 
that the currency should be self -regulating at that level, only by undertaking an 
obhgation to supply importers of gold with rupees in exchange for their gold, 

and conversely to meet a demand for remittances from India by giving in exchange 
for rupees, tendered in India, either gold from the Government reserves or, what 
is the same thing, bills on the Secretary of State in London payable in gold. Thus, 
notwithstanding the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, the 
rupee circulation in India is still self-regulating, as it would be increased 
automatically by persons bringing gold and getting it converted into rupees which 
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would be supplied either from the Rupee Reserve of Government or, when that 
proves insufiicient, by the coinage of new rupees from silver purchased with the 
gold received. On the other hand, the circulation of rupees would be automati- 
cally contracted. If ever they become redundant, they would be returned into 
Government reserves in exchange for gold which could be exported or, what would 
amount to the same thing, in exchange for gold bills on the Secretary of State 
in London. 

(inwwtee for 17. The soundest guarantee for the permanent maintenance of the Gold 

maintenance of the qj. j j • t j- • i • • • • nr. • 

Gold Standard in btandard in India is that the rupee currency is, in ordinary times, ]ust sufficient 

to maintain the exchange at a level of Is. 4(^. per rupee, and that no increase can 
be made to the total circulation except at a cost of Is. for each rupee. There 
is no possibility of the exchange rising materially above Is. 4(Z. so long as the Secre- 
tary of State is prepared to seU drafts on India at a suitable rate of exchange and 
the Government of India to receive gold at Is. 4(Z. for the silver rupee. The 
reserve maintained in the form of gold and gold securities can, on the other hand,- 
be used to prevent exchange falling materially below Is. 4d. and the rupee cur- 
rency becoming redundant. The Government of India could seU bills on London 
which would be tantamount to an increase of exports and would thereby tend 
to maintain exchange. The equivalent of these bills in rupees would be with- 
drawn at the same time from circulation and the rupee currency in India 
Mould be contracted. The Secretary of State for India could also meet his 
requirements by withdrawing gold from the Paper Currency Reserve or from the 
Gold Standard Reserve instead of by drawing bills on India, and this reduction 
in the amount of bills drawn would be equivalent to an increase of an equal 
amount in the exports from India, and as the Government of India would have 
simultaneously to place an equivalent amount in rupees in the Indian Paper 
Currency Reserve or in the Indian portion of the Gold Standard Reserve there 
would be a corresponding contractionof the rupee currency in India. The process 
, is practically the same as that which takes place betw’een two countries, both of 

which have a gold standard and a gold currency. 

Caieniation of the 18. A statement is published showing the amount of rupees coined year by 

year from 1835 up to date (Statement IV). From this statement, however, it is 
not possible to determine the amount of rupees in active circulation in India as 
firstly, prior to the closing of the mints in 1893, the bullion and the face value of 
the rupee being almost the same, a very considerable number of rupees used to be 
melted down for making ornaments and for use in arts ; secondly, a considerable 
quantity of rupees has, year after year, been withdrawm from circulation by the 
Government of India and recoined ; in 1878, all coins issued prior to 1835 were 
ordered to be withdrawn ; the mintage of 1835 were withdrawn in 1896, and that 
of 1840 {i.e., rupees coined between 1840 and 1862, all of which bore the vear 
1840) was withdrawn in 1901 ; the last two classes of coins are still coming into 
Government treasuries in small quantities and are being re-coined. Thirdly, a 
number of rupees is exported by sea and across the frontier to other silver-using 
countries : fourthly, a considerable amount is hoarded in India itself ; and 
.fifthly, some quantity is otherwise lost. It is thus a matter of exceptional 
difficulty to estimate the amount of rupees in 'actual circulation. But the difficult v 
was solved, however imperfectly, by Mr. F. C. Harrison, C.S.I., I.C.S., who 
calculated the circulation of rupees somewhat on the method adopted by 
Mr. Jevons. In 1900 Mr. W. S. Adie, I.C.S., suggested some improvements in 
Mr. Harrison’s method. Both Messrs. Harrison’s and Adie’s methods are explained 
in detail later on, and, following Mr. Adie’s system, I have brought the calcula- 
tions up-to-date. 

dicBiatioii at 19. A Statement is pubhshed showing the amount of Currency Notes in circuia - 

® tion, year by year, and the reserve in gold and silver coin or bullion and securities of 
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tl^e Govemment of India or of tlie United Kingdom held against it. The amount of 
this reserve has been gradually raised. In 1890, the Government was empowered 
to raise the portion of the reserve which may be invested in securities from 
Rs. 6,00,00,000 to Rs. 8,00,00,000, and the invested reserve was actually raised to 
Rs. 7,00,00,000 in December 1890 and to Rs. 8,00,00 000 a year later, i.e., in Decem- 
ber 1891. In 1896, the hmit was further raised to Rs. 10,00,00. 000 and in 1905, to 
Rs. 12,00,00,000 ; a part not exceeding Rs. 2,00,00,000 being allowed to be invested 
in sterling securities. In August of that year, Rs. 2,00,00,000 of the reserve were 
invested by the Secretary of State in consols and exchequer bonds. In 1908-09 
the exchequer bonds were replaced by consols. In March 1911, the hmit was 
further raised to Rs. 14,00,00,000, of which not more than Rs. 4.00,00,000, was to be 
held in England invested in sterling securities. The other changes in connection 
with the issue of Currency Notes in India since 1890 have been as follows : — 

20. In 1893, when the Indian mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage of issue oi 
silver, the Currency Department was authorised, as already mentioned, to issue for goW. 
Currency Notes in exchange for gold coin or bullion to any amount, the law until 
then having provided only for the issue of Notes against silver. In 1898, Gov- 
ernment was authorised, ^as a temporary measure, to issue Currency Notes on the 
security of gold deposited in England. This authority was extended for another 
term of two vears in 1900 and the Secretary of State was also authorised to 
expend the gold so deposited on the purchase of silver for remittance to India 

for coinage. These arrangements were made permanent by Act IX of 1902. 

21. The Gold Note Acts, of 1898 and 1900, authorised the Government 
India to hold a part of the metallic portion of the Currency Reserve in gold coin 
or temporarily in silver bullion in London instead of in India. This authority 
was not, however, availed of to any large extent until 1905, when a currency 
chest was opened in London and a sum of £6,000,000 was remitted from India, and 
a further sum of £1,045,000 was transferred to the chest during the year from the 
proceeds of Council Bills. Act II of 1910, gives Govemment full power to hold the 
metalhc portion of the Reserve or any part of it either in London or in India, 
subject only to the condition that rupees should be kept only in India and not 
fn London. On the 31st of December, 1912, the London Currency Chest held 
£7,300,030 on behalf of the Currency Reserve. 

22. In this connection it seems desirable to give some explanation of the part Movement of 

, ^ , r 1 T nt f. Currency to Finance 

taken by the Government in the movement of the Indian monetary machine Trade. 

and of the different sources from which currency requirements of the country 

are supphed and their interconnection. Government takes the chief part m 

distributing the currency from the centres of trade tp the interior ; it possesses 

numerous treasuries, sub-treasuries, and currency agencies, and, except where 

treasuries are managed by the Presidency Banks, it keeps its own cash balances 

At each harvest lakhs and lakhs of rupees are sent upeountry from the seaboard 

to finance the jute harvests in Bengal, the rice harvests /n Burma, the cotton 

harvests of Bombay and the Central Provinces, the cotton and groundnut harvests 

of Southern India, or the wheat and seed harvests of Northern India. Some 

portion of these rupees are put away by the peasant in good years or converted 

into ornaments, while the portion which is not absorbed finds its way back to 

Government treasuries in payment of revenue, to tills of railway stations or the 

branch banks in inland towns. From these the currency flows back to the ports 

of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon. Govemment plays no 

small part in the ebb and flow of currency. The revenue is collected at the 

treasuries of each of the 253 districts into which India is divided and the surplus, 

after local demands have been met, is withdrawn to reserve treasuries at the 

head-quarters to meet trade demands in the shape of Coujicil bills. During 

harvest, a considerable part of the surplus of the treasuries is made over to 
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banks, merchants and others who are glad to take it over by paying the equivalent 
with a nominal premium at the head-quarters. It may be interesting to note in 
this connection that a great deal of currency stops up country, not that it cannot 
easily get down but because it is needed where it is. Some portion of the 
treasury surplus is also transferred to the local currency chests, a corresponding 
amount being transferred at the head-quarters from the Currency Keser^^e to 
Government cash balances. In this way the necessity of sending remittances 
in coin to head-quarters is largely avoided, and as much silver as possible is 
retained up country until it is possible to be absorbed by trade. The law relating 
to the Paper Currency Eeserve requires the whole of the value of notes issued, less 
a fixed sum of 14 crores of rupees which is invested, to be maintained as a metallic 
reserve, but there is no limitation as regards its locale. It is scattered all over the 
country in currency chests, and transfers through the Currency Department are 
the recognised means of supplying the requirements both of Government itself 
and of trade. A merchant, for instance, requiring funds at Mjmensing, can 
obtain it from the currency chest there by paying the equivalent with a small 
premium into the Currency Eeserve at Calcutta. Thus the Currency Eeserve 
though it is not available for the general purpose of Government, being the 
deposit held against the Note circulation, plays a very important part in the 
distribution of the circulating medium between the different parts of the country, 
and to a considerable extent obviates the necessity of frequent remittances 
of coin. 

23. Then there is the Gold Standard Eeserve. The great bulk of this 
reserve is held in England, but a portion, amounting ordinarily to 6 crores of 
rupees, is held in India in rupees, as a reserve to meet a sudden demand for increased 
coinage. Both the English and Indian branches of this reserve may bq utihsed 
to meet demands of trade. The Secretary of State may receive money into his 
branch of the reserve and the equivalent would then be released from the silver 
branch of the reserve in India and be made available for trade. 


Lines of defence 
against fall in 
Exchange. 


Economy in the nse 
of Oirrency. 


21. Since Government treasuries hold, as a rule, coins just sufficient for the 
ordinary requirements of the Government and the reserve treasuries at the 
head-quarters hold the whole of their balances in Currency Notes, the only store of 
coin available to meet demands for currency is in the Currency and the Gold 
Standard Eeserves. The Currency Eeserve also forms the first fine of defence of 
the gold value of the rupee. As already mentioned, it is a convenient collecting 
place for gold coin which happens to be imported in larger quantities than 
the Indian markets can conveniently absorb at once, and, so long as it is there, 
it is available for shipment, if it be required to support exchange. The gold, 
therefore, guarantees the convertibihty of rupee notes and at the same time 
guarantees the convertibility of the rupee into gold as a reinforcement of the 

Gold Standard Eeserve, and thereby the stability of the Indian exchange a 

double function which secures considerable economy and affords an illustration 
of the ingenuity which has been devoted to the Indian currency system. So 
a 'SO with rupees: the double function of rupees held in the Currency Eeserve is 
to guarantee Notes and to furnish a reliable index of the pubh'c demand for 
currency. A decline in this reserve always gives warning of the necessity of fresh 
coinage. 

25. A great economy in the use of currency is possible in India in consequence 
of the trade demands for currency in different parts of the country falling in 
different parts of the year, and also because the trade demands coincide to some 
extent with the collection of Government revenue in treasuries. June and July 
are the slack months of the year for trade, but heavy collections of land revenue 
are made in the United Proffinces and the Punjab in those months and these 
are col.'ected and transferred to Calcutta through currency or otherwise to meet 
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the demands of the jute trade in Bengal which last from August to October. 

With November the large demand for jute practically ceases and the demand 
for cotton in Bombay begins. December opens with a demand for cotton in 
Southern India and towards the close of the month the movement of coin for 
the Burma rice crop begins. There is also some demand for financing the autumn 
crop in Northern India. January to March are months of heavy revenue 
collections, the average collection of land revenue being about 6 crores of rupees 
each month, but the trade demands are heavier still, the largest amount being 
required in Burma, Bombay and Northern India. In March, the revenue collec- 
tions generally overtake the issues for trade and there is usually a return of 
currency to the Government reserves. In April, trade demands continue in 
Southern India for cotton and groundnut, and in Northern India, there are heavy 
demands for wheat and seed crops, but large amounts are paid into the 
treasuries in Burma and Bengal in payment of revenue. In May, trade demands 
in Northern and Southern India continue, but at the same time heavy land revenue 
collections fall due in the United Provinces. 

26. It would be interesting to find out how.the total increase in the volume vdome #1 CmicMiy 
of currency for the whole of India has been distributed among the different circles, 
but it has not been found possible to collect any rehable data that would lead to 
any satisfactory conclusions in regard to this matter. 


Calculation of the amount of Rupees in actual circulation, year by year. 


27. An attempt to make a rough estimate of the number of rupees in actual Mr. HaRia«a 
circulation in India, year by year, was first made in 1894 by Mr. F. C. 

Harrison, C.S.I., I.C.S. rapees m eii«. 


28. Before explaining Mr. Harrison’s method it may be mentioned that since Rapee censu. 
1875 a census of rupees is taken every year in May. In all Treasuries and 
Currency Offices throughout India a bag or two of rupees is examined in detail 
and the percentage of each year’s issue to the total number of coins examined is 
thus ascertamed. These percentages are then averaged for each province and 
subsequently for the whole of India. It is assumed that the percentages so 
ascertained will represent the percentages of the several years’ issues to the total 
stock of rupees in circulation. Mr. Harrison utilised these rupee censuses for 
the purpose of estimating the stock of rupees in circulation. The argument of 
Mr. Harrison, whose method was borrowed from Jevons, was as follows ; — 


29. If from the census figures it appears that coins of any year ‘ A ’ Mr. Harrisda’a 
formed a percentage (say x %) of the total coins examined in any year ‘ B * methot 
the total circulation in year ‘ B ’ could not exceed times the number of rupees 
coined in the year ‘A.’ Had there been no loss due to any causes in the number 
of rupees coined in the year ‘A’ during the period that elapsed between the years 
*A’ and ‘ B ’ ^ times the coinage of year ‘A’ would represent the total circu- 
lation in the year ‘ B.’ There is, however, some loss involved, and this should 
be allowed for. Mr. Harrison observed that the mintage of any year generally 
attained the maximum percentage in the second or third year after coinage, and 
he argued that it should be assumed that the whole of the rupees coined in any 
year were put into circulation in the year in which the mintage of that year 
attained the maximum percentage. In subsequent years there was a reduction 
in the percentages, and Mr. Harrison argued that this reduction was due to the 
loss in the number of rupees through various causes. He took for a series of 
mintages the geometric mean of the losses in percentage in the two years succeeding 
the year of maximum percentage ; he then toot the arithmetic mean of aU 
these geometric means as representing the annual loss in number of rupees. 

He also believed that the rates of the decrement in the yearn preceding and sue- 
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ceeding the year of the maximum percentages should be equal, and, allowing for 
the losses at this rate, he calculated the number of* rupees of any given year’s 
mintage in circulation in the year of attainment of maximum percentage, and 
multiplying this by ^ he arrived at the total circulation. 

30. In 1897, another method was adopted by IVIr. Harrison. The 1835 rupees 
were in 1896 ordered by the Government of India to be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. Such withdrawals in any year and also the reduction in the percentages 
of such issues were known from the rupee census. From these data the calculation 
was made as follows : — If ‘A’ be the number of 1835 rupees withdrawn from cir- 
culation by Government in any year, and if y represent 1835 rupees in the census 
of that year, the previous year’s percentages being r, the total circulation m that 
year is X 100. The results obtained by this method agreed generally with 
the former. 

31. In 1900, Mr. Adie made an improvement on Mr. Harrison’s method. 

Vide Appendix to the Report on the Opera- He argued that IMt. Hariisou s results were 
tions of the Paper Currency Dept., 1899-1900. i^^sed ou the percentage of a single year, 

and as the census of rupees, however carefully taken, could not be held to have 
been absolutely correct, it was not desirable to use such imperfect data for only 
one year. Better results could be arrived at by taking the average of the 
percentages of a series of years. Mr. Adie first arranged the percentages of the 
rupee censuses in a statement, the vertical columns bemg assigned to the 
years of issue and the horizontal lines to the years for which the amount of rupees 
in circulation had to be calculated {vide statement I), and he also arranged, in a 
similar manner, the results obtained by dividing the mintage of any year by 
the several percentages of that mintage and multiplying the result by 100 
(statement II). Had the rupee censuses been correct and had there been no loss 
in the number of rupees through any cause whatsoever, the figures in statement 
II would have represented the total circulation of the several years. But the 
rupee censuses are imperfect and there is an annual shrinkage in the number 
of rupees and hence the table shows such diverging results. Mr. Adie 
assumed with Mr. Harrison that the mintage of any year was completely put into 
circulation in the year in which the maximum percentage was attained ; the rate 
of wastage of rupees shown by Mr. Harrison was also adopted. Mr. Adie was, 
however, careful to point out that Mr. Harrison’s method of calculating an average 
decrement was partially incorrect, but as the difierence was not very large and as 
he wished to compare his results with Mr. Harrison’s he took the latter’s figure. 
To estimate the circulation of any year, Mr. Adie took from Table II five 
consecutive figures commencing with that year's mintage which had attained 
the maximum percentage of the year under consideration, reduced each figure for 
the yearly wastages, and then worked out their geometric means. This mean 
was the total circulation. 

32. A new method was also introduced for calculating the total circulation in 
years for which Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Adie’s first method, already described, had 
failed owing to there bemg no mintage in the two or three previous years, and no 
year’s mintage having attained the maximum percentage in the years in question- 
Mr. Adie, therefore, thought that although the percentages of much earlier mintages 
could not be taken as the basis of calculation (wastage for a long period vitiating 
such calculations) they could very well be used to detemune the ratio between 
the circulation of two years. Thus if x be the percentage in the year ‘ a ’ of the 
mintage of a year, n years before ‘ a,’ and ‘A’ the number of rupees of that 
mintage, y the percentage in the year of the mintage of a year, n years before 
year /8 ‘ B ’ being the number of rupees of that mintage, then the circulation of 
year ‘ a ’ = X (1-r) ”. where ‘r ’ is the rate of wastage per annum, and the 

circulation of year X (1-/^ 
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33. These two absolute results have to be rejected as the factor (1 — r) “ will 
introduce a very large amount of error ‘w’ being large and V’ not being free from 

error. We, however, get the relation 

As this relation does not involve ‘ ’ we may adopt this relation in finding out 
the circulation of any year when that of the other is known. Mr. Adie did not, 
however, take the results of a single year for this purpose, and as, in his first 
method, took the geometric mean of a series of years’ mintages. IVIr. Adie’s 
results are shown in table III. 


'i 34. Mr. Harrison’s calculations do not extend beyond 1892 and JMr. Adie’s exten- 
ded only up to 1899. The circulation for subsequent years has been calculated op to date, 
on Mr. Adie’s method and brought up to 1912. It will be noted that the adoption 
of Mr. Harrison’s rate of wastage by Mr. Adie has given rise to criticism, because 
conditions changed after the closure of the mints in 1893 ; and as loss by melting 
could not for any length of time after that date be held to be one of the causes of 
the disappearance of rupees,^ a different rate of wastage should be applied after 
1893. I have calculated the rate of decrement after 1893 following Mr. Harrison’s 
method and applying the corrections proposed by IMr. Adie. It is perhaps surprising 
that the result does not differ materially from that of Mr. Harrison’s, being '0624 Rate of wastag^i 

. . 1 p 1 1 PI ° rupees in the first 

as against Mr. Harrison s ‘0677. After the closure of the mints, rupees were *ew years of issue, 
obviously no longer, to any considerable extent, melted down, and with the in- 
creased development of banking, the quantity of rupees hoarded is very much 
smaller than formerly. The loss by wear and tear and by other minor causes 
cannot account for the large amount of wastage every year. Exports by sea and 
land and replacement in people’s hoards of old rupees by new must be held to account 
for the rate of wastage in the first few years of issue being the same as that before 
the closing of the mints. We have not, however, got the statistics of the exports 
of rupees by sea prior to the year 1894-95 and it is accordingly impossible to 
prove that such exports have actually increased. Our trade with East Africa, 
the Straits Settlements, and the countries across the inland frontier has increased 
and it seems probable that Indian rupees are going to Native States and also 
to trans-frontier countries like Tibet., With the development and increased 
prosperity of the Native States, along with British India, a large amount of British 
coins is absorbed in those States, now that the system of currency in the 
majority of these States is the same as that in British India. 


35. I have made an improvement on Mr. Adie’s second method of calculating improvemem on 
the total circulation for years to which Mr. Harrison’s method and Mr. Adie’s first 
method could not be apphed. To obtain a ratio between the circulations of any two 
years, Mr. Adie, has taken figures from table G for a series of 5 years. If this 
series of five years be shifted, either forward or backward, the same results would 
not be obtained, and to minimise the degree of error in this relation a large number 
of series, each of five years, was taken. A geometrical mean of such results was 
then calculated showing the relation between the circulation of any two or more 
years. Messrs. Harrison and Adie’s figures include aU rupees held by the Currency 
and Treasury, except that portion of the rupees coined in the two or three years 
immediately preceding the year in question, which had not till then been put into 
circulation. Allowance has been made for this amount, and the figures calculated 
by me in statement HI represent the total amount of rupees in circulation m the 
country, excluding, of course, the quantity of rupees permanently hoarded. 

2m 2 
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Statement I. 

Results of the Rupee Census. 

Yeabs of Colsage. 


Years. 

1912 

i 

1 

1911 ; 

1 

1 

1910 i 

i 

1909 

1 

1908 , 

1 

1907 

1906 

i 

1905 ; 

1 

1904 

(a) 

1903 

1901 

(6) 

1900 

1898 

(c) 

1897 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

No. of 
Item. 

1912 


•179 

i 

•182 j 

1-164 1 

1.128 

1-439 

8-877 

10-907 

4-970 ■ 

5-593 

3-787 

6-392 

4-046 

•386 

•111 

2-414 

3-185 

1-975 

3-535 

1 

1911 



•003 ! 

l-0'8 i 

■990 

1-391 

8-524 

10-701 

5-120 

5-740 

3-793 

6-467 

4-016 

•456 

•130 

2-414 

3-199 

2-050 

3-618 

2 

' 56 



1 -341 

1-114 

1-527 < 

8-554 

10-705 

5-026 

5-768 

3-827 

6-546 

4-206 

•338 

•185 

2-457 

3-241 

2-010 

3-672 

3 




1 

■329 

1-349 

8-021 

10-417 

5*570 

6*055 

4-183 

6-684 

4-181 

•413 

•164 

2-470 

3-214 

1-995 

3-563 

4 




! 

■657 

8-961 

11-080 

5-818 

6-565 

4-302 

6-669 

4-195 

•343 

•164 

2-479 

3-117 

2-003 

3-622 

5 




, J 


3-060 

12-562 

6-288 

6-809 

4-567 

7-069 

4-433 

•328 

•134 

2-684 

3-378 

2-113 

3-865 

6 







4-065 

7*546 

8-133 

5*461 

7-776 

4-994 

•422 

•154 

3-102 

3-905 

2-384 

4-329 

7 




1 




1-917 

8-236 

6-807 

9-058 

5-653 

•395 

•126 

3-354 

4-204 

2-615 

4-747 

8 









4-162 

7-758 

9-422 

6-031 

•506 

•179 i 3-520 

4-511 

2-739 

4-937 

9 




1 i 






1-137 

9-781 

6-788 

•410 

•146 

4-065 

4-946 

3-067 

6-670 

10 


• 


1 1 







6-706 

7-025 

•405 

•120 

4-023 

5-142 

3-174 

5-629 

11 




i 







3-038 

6-977 

•441 

•168 

4-186 

5-109 

3-155 

5-618 

12 




1 








1-138 

•419 

•072 

4-754 

5-855 

3-566 

6-477 

13 

1899 












•09 

. . 

4-79 

5-83 

3-54 

6-35 

14 

1898 













CO 

o 

•05 

4-8 

5-8 

3-6 

6-7 

15 

1897 















5-1 

6-0 

3-7 

6-9 

16 

1896 















5-19 

6-39 

3-63 

6-47 

17 

1895 















5-42 

6-82 

3-87 

64)3 

18 

1894 



, 











4-96 

7-23 

4-06 

6-27 

19 

1893 
















2-77 

6-91 

4-0 

6-44 


1892 
















1-43 

4-42 

6-19 

21 

1891 


















3-38 

4-63 

22 




















2-44 

23 

1889 



1 
















24 

1888 



1 
















25 

1887 



















26 

1886 


















27 

1885 



1 

1 














28 

1884 


















29 

1883 


















30 

1882 



' i 















31 

1881 




1 














32 

1880 


















33 

1879 



i 















34 


statement 11. 


Yeaes of Coinage. 


Years. 

1912. • 

1811. 

1910. 

1909. 

1912 . 



6,944 

517 

202 

198 

1911 . 



31,333 

218 

225 





150 

200 






684 






















































i 

1899 . 



' 



1898 . 






1897 . 




; 


1896 . 




1 

' 

1895 . 






1894 . 






1893 . 






1892 . 




i 


1891 . 




i 


1190 . 





1 

1189 . 






1188 . 





' 

1887 . 





i 


1886 . 







1885 . 





1 


1884 . 





1 

1 


1883 






1 

1882 . 





! 


1881 



1 


“ 

1880 



1 



1879 . 



1 

i 

1 

l 


1 

1908. 1 

i 

t 

1 

j 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1 

1903. 

1 

1 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

215 : 

284 

242 

256 

286 

267 ' 


240 

216 

222 1 

296 

246 

248 

278 

268 1 


237 

217 

202 1 

294 

246 

253 

277 

264 1 

234 

207 

229 j 

314 

253 

223 

264 

242 ! 

s 

229 

209 

470 

281 

238 

218 

243 

235 i 


230 

208 

1 

843 

210 ! 

202 

235 

222 1 

'S 

217 

197 



648 

168 

196 

185 i 

197 

175 




663 

194 

149 1 

S) 

169 

154 



J 


384 

130 

a 

163 

145 



1 

1 


890 

'B 

157 

128 



1 

j 



229 

124 



! 

} 




505 

125 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 





766 

1 

i 


1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1 

1896. 

NaM 

Item. 

No coinage. 

194 

154 

222 

182 

219 

229 

178 
190 
148 
183 
185 
170 

179 
833 
938 

135 

115 

81 

91 

91 

112 

97 

119 

84 

103 

125 

95 

203 

sl 

1 1 

2 

3 

5 1 

6 

7 

8 
» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

1» 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

37 

28 

2« 

30 

31 

32 

33 . 

34 
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Statement 1. 

Results of the Rufee Census- 


Yeaes of Coinage. 


No. of 
Item. 

i 

1889. 

i 

1 

1 

' 1888. 

i 

( 

, 1887. 

I 

1886. 

1885. 

1 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1875. 

i 1874. 

1 

1862. 

[ 1840 

I 2nd 

1 Issue 

i 

1840 

1st 

Issue 

( 

1835. 

j 

1 

2-181 

^ 1-973 

1 2-480 

1-467 

2-460 

1-350 

-633 

1-704 

-199 

1-632 

1-683 

2-003 

2-867 

•922 

•754 

j *545 

12-921 

-482 

•248 

1 ' 

1 -072 

2 

2-252 

1 2-050 

2*563 

1-468 

2-485 

1-327 

-661 

1-808 

-109 

1-687 

1-660 

2-058 

2-989 

•968 

•791 

’ -519 

13-706 

•651 

•306 

•113 

3 

2-306 

2-048 

1 2-538 

1-468 

2-457 

1-352 

-689 

1-802 

-265 

1-696 

1-736 

2-031 

2-921 

1-013 

•813 

' -564 

13-625 

•737 

•312 

•120 

4 

2-268 

! 2-084 

2-596 

1-495 

2-493 

1-400 

-699 

1-843 

-267 

1-677 

1-762 

2-027 

2-968 

1-019 

•871 

; -637 

13-819 

1-070 

•471 

; -171 

5 

2-191 

1 2-022 

1 2-566 

1-421 

2-393 

1-306 

-696 

1-791 

-213 

1-681 

1-685 

1-936 

2-843 

•965 

•779 

1 -544 

13-493 

1-068 

•418 

•140 

6 

2-373 

; 2*l55 

; 2-676 

1-553 

2-625 

1-396 

-690 

1-899 

•224 

1-771 

1-774 

2-040 

‘ 2-989 

1-003 

•841 

j -525 

14-347 

1-242 

•472 

' -089 

7 

2-679 

1 2-437 

; 3*057 

I 1-682 

2-774 

1-598 

-796 

2-088 

•269 

1-927 

1-951 

2-281 

3-335 

1-097 

•903 

i -598 

15-761 

1 1-674 

•758 

: -104 

8 

2-909 

2-585 

' 3-263 

1-858 

3-085 

1-702 

-885 

2-270 

•263 

2-101 

2-144 

2-455 

3-639 

1-209 

1 -960 

i -694 

17-081 

; 2-140 

•800 

i -197 

9 

3 *005 

2-778 

i 3-511 

1 1-919 

3-287 

1-798 

-899 

2-442 

•283 

2-210 

2-260 

2-652 

3-850 

1-247 

1-033 

: -747 

18-130 

' 2-892 

1-079 

. -222 

10 

3,410 ■ 

3-064 

I 3-899 

I 2-088 

3-648 

1-972 

-933 

2-707 

•322 

2-469 

2-430 

2-852 

4-308 

1-385 

1-122 

•748 

20-375 

' 4-314 

1-526 

' -268 

11 

3*452 

3-082 

3-874 

i 2-047 

3-660 

1-949 

-902 

2-657 

•258 

2-469 

2-404 

2-818 

4-193 

1-376 

1-097 

•702 

19-743 

' 8-367 

2-108 

, -329 

12 

3*414 

3-063 

1 3-781 

2-103 

3-515 

1-941 

-923 

2-634 

•258 

2-457 

2-392 

2-717 

3-990 

1-351 

1-081 

•698 

19-283 

11-349 

3-900 

1 -268 

13 

3-829 

3-411 

4-138 

2-281 

3-906 

2-178 

1-03 

2-87 

•376 

2-725 

2-584 

2-954 

4-337 

1-543 

1-19 

•844 

20-471 

12-265 

4-228 

•438 

14 

3-84 

3-45 

i 4-22 

2-39 

3-95 

2-21 

1-06 

2-87 

•34 

2-75 

2-67 

3-09 

4-47 

1-53 

1-27 

•85 

21-26 

12-69 

4-10 

1 -38 

15 

3*9 

3*5 

1 4-3 

2-3 

4-0 

2-1 

1-1 

2-9 

•4 

2-7 

2-6 

3-0 

4-5 

1-4 

1-2 

•8 

21-1 

12-6 

4-1 

! -48 

16 

4-0 

3-6 

4-5 

2-3 

4-0 1 

2-0 

1-1 

2-9 

•3 

2^7 

2-8 

3-1 

4-5 

1*5 

1-2 

•8 

20-5 

12-1 

3-9 

I *5 

17 

4-07 

3-55 

4-63 

2-31 

4-08 

2-1 

1-05 

2-9 

•31 

2-59 

2-6 

3-01 

4-48 

1-43 

1-17 

•77 

20-56 

11-91 

4-03 

! -77 

18 

3-87 

3-58 

4*50 

2-39 

4-18 

2-16 

1-02 

2-92 

•39 

2-60 

2-61 

2-95 

4-26 

1-43 

1-19 

•79 

19-85 

11-23 

4-4 

1 1-64 

19 

4*21 

3-72 

4-8 

l2-42 

4-21 

2-17 

105 

2-94 

•32 

2-62 

2-52 

2-91 

4-31 

1-41 

1-12 

•75 

19-52 

10-99 

4-0 

i 1-47 

20 

4-54 

3-7 

5r04 

2-43 

4-48 ^ 

2-23 

1-03 

3-1 

-33 

2-61 

2-52 

2-99 

4-34 

1-32 

1-19 

•91 

20-23 

11-4 

4-01 

1 1-44 

21 

4-70 

4-46 

5-38 

2-77 

5-06 1 

2-39 

-97 

3-25 

•4 

2-92 

2-82 

3-23 

4-9 

1-49 

1-21 

•72 

22-11 

12-54 

4-67 

j 1-69 

22 

4-44 

4-9 

6-14 

3-02 

5-62 j 

2-59 

1-05 

3-6 

•37 

3-13 

2-97 

3-53 

5-22 

1-61 

1-38 

•82 

22-3 

13-11 

4-42 

: 1-84 

23 

5*11 

5-46 

6-82 

3-32 

6-04 

2-78 

1-15 

3-71 

•63 

3-37 

3-26 

3-66 

5-44 

1-65 

1-39 

•95 

23-25 

12-86 

4-86 

1 1-81 

24 

1-48 

5-73 

6-99 

3-85 

6-55 

3-22 

1-26 

4-06 

•38 

3-49 

3-33 

3-88 

5-67 

1-75 

1-4 

•89 

24-26 

14-16 

5-53 

! 2-02 

25 


2-8 

5-33 

4-28 

7-27 

3-82 

1-39 

4-56 

•37 

3-89 

3-59 

4-03 

6-11 

1-79 

1-44 

•92 

25-55 

15-24 

5-44 

! 2-13 

26 



1-64 

40 

7-64 

3-69 

1-6 

4-95 

•34 

3-98 

3-9 

4-47 

6-63 

1-87 

1-67 

•92 

27-96 

16'22 

6-17 

2-35 

27 




2-58 

9-36 

3- 9 

1-52 

6-32 

•42 

4-53 

4-65 

4-77 

6-9 

1-99 

1-64 

•99 

27-81 

16-16 

5-46 

2-31 

28 





1-98 

4-02 

1-87 

6-02 

•54 

4-86 

5-1 

5-35 

7-69 : 

2-26 

1-79 

1-18 

29-93 

18-5 

6-27 

2-57 

1 

1 





1-36 1 

1-77 

6-15 

•6 

5-38 

5-4 

5-57 

7-98 

2-4 

1-85 

1-16 

31-52 

18-99 

6-93 

2-83 

30 1 




j 



-19 

5-24 

•39 

5-41 

5-25 1 

6-15 

8-75 

2-42 ; 

1-92 

1-19 

32-85 

19-82 

7-31 

3-02 

31 1 

I 


1 



j 


1-19 

•32 

6-96 

5-3 

6-37 

9-2 ; 

2-64 ' 

2-08 

1-38 j 

34-53 

21-0 

7-02 

3-01 

32 1 

1 


j 



1 



•13 

6-31 

5-78 

6-88 

9-71 , 

2-78 ; 

2-24 

1-45 ; 

34-14 

20-71 

6-88 

2-99 

33 1 

1 


j 

i 


1 




2-85 

5-13 

7-76 

10-49 1 

3-04 , 

2-6 

1-6 1 

34-82 

21-75 

6-81 

3-14 

34 1 

1 

i 


1 

1 

i 

. 1 


j 





1-06 

8-26 

11-49 i 

3-35 1 

2-58 

1-67 1 

36-67 

23-3 

8*04 

3-57 


(o) In 1902 coins were struck with 1901 die pending coronation of His Imperial Majesty Edward VII. 
(6) No issues in 1899. r o tr^ t j 

(c) No issuee in to 1896 


Statement D. 


Yeabs of Coinage. 


No. of 
Item. 



1895. I 1894. 


1893. I 


] 


1 



324 

2 



324 

3 



318 

4 

O 

O 

316 

5 


ed 

315 

6 

*3 

.s 

291 

7 

■ o 
o 

o 

o 

259 

s 

525 

^2! 

233 ; 

9 



222 1 

10 



192 j 

11 



194 i 

12 



187 1 

13 



164 

14 



163 

15 



163 

16 



153 

17 



150 

18 



144 

19 



157 

20 


' 

282 

21 




22 




23 




24 




25 




26 


J 

1 

27 




28 


\ 


29 


1 


30 




31 




32 




33 




34 





1892. j 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1 

i 

1888. 

329 ! 

325 

333 

343 

410 

327 j 

313 

325 

332 

345 

323 

319 

320 

324 

346 

326 ; 

322 

330 

329 

340 

330 

321 

334 

341 

350 

310 ' 

304 

304 

315 

329 

268 1 

269 

272 

279 

291 

249 

246 

248 

257 

274 

232 

234 

238 

244 

255 

212 

210 

207 

219 

231 ! 

204 

202 

209 

216 

230 1 

2205 ! 

203 

209 

219 

232 ; 

179 i 

180 

182 

195 1 

208 

180 j 

181 

185 

195 1 

205 

180 i 

178 

176 

192 

202 

175 ‘ 

174 

170 

187 : 

197 

164 [ 

177 

182 

184 i 

199 

154 1 

166 

195 

193 1 

198 

145 i 

158 ' 

188 

177 i 

190 < 

152 i 

161 1 

183 

165 i 

191 ] 

732 1 

145 ! 

190 

159 ; 

159 


190 1 

260 

168 ; 

144 

j 

t 

482 

146 

130 1 


1 


516 

123 1 

: 

1 



253 j 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

! 

i 


1 

! 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 


1887. 

f 

! 1886 

i 

i 

. ' 1885. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

357 

j 354 

i 

, 402 

359- 

365 



420 

346 

354 

' 398 

365 

349 

395 

349 

354 

I 403 

359 

335 

397 

341 

348 

i 397 

346 

330 

388 

345 

366 

i 414 

371 

332 

399 

331 

339 

1 377 

347 

335 

377 

290 

309 

357 

304 

290 

342 

272 

280 

322 

285 

261 

315 

252 

271 

301 

270 - 

257 

293 

227 

249 

271 

246 

248 

264 1 

229 

254 

j 270 

248 

256 1 

269 

234 

247 

202 

250 

250 : 

271 - 

214 

228 

! 253 

223 , 

224 

249 

210 

218 

- 251 

220 

218 

249 

206 

226 

24 

231 

210 

247 

197 

226 

248 

243 

210 . 

247 

191 

225 

243 

231 

220 

247 

197 

217 

237 

225 

226 

245 

185 I 

215 

235 

224 i 

220 

243 

176 1 

214 

221 

217 

224 , 

231 

159 

188 

196 

a)3 

238 

220 

144 

172 

176 

187 

220 

199 1 

130 i 

157 

164 

174 

201 

193 

127 j 

135 

151 

151 : 

183 , 

176 1 

166 : 

121 

136 

127 i 

166 ! 

157 1 

540 j 

130 

130 

131 

154 i 

144 

j 

200 

106 

135 

152 ‘ 

134 



500 

121 ^ 

124 

119 




357 

131 

116 





1216 

136 ; 

1 



[ 


601 i 

! 


i 


1881. 

1880 

. I 1879. 

1 

i 

jU87S 

295 

442 

~r 

1 527 

1 

482 

281 

428 

1 534 

469 

411 

426 

, 511 

476 

409 

431 

503 

477 

414 

430 

i 526 

499 

332 

408 

! 500 

474 

358 

375 

1 455 

423 

329 1 

344 

1 414 

393 

309 

327 

; 392 

364 

278 

292 

1 365 

339 

281 1 

292 

! 369 

343 

282 

294 

; 371 

356 

257 i 

265 

i 343 

327 

256 : 

263 

i 332 

313 

257 : 

267 

341 

322 

257 , 

267 

317 

312 

262 I 

279 

341 

321 

261 1 

278 

340 

327 

259 

276 

352 

332 

253 i 

277 

352 

323 

233 

247 

315 ' 

299 

214 ; 

231 

299 

274 

203 : 

214 

272 

264 

191 

207 

266 

249 

176 1 

186 

247 

240 

162 j 

181 

227 

216 

146 ! 

159 

191 

203 

133 [ 

149 

174 

181 

125 

134 

164 

173 

135 

133 

169 

157 

i 

121 

167 

152 

1 

114 

153 

1«) 


253 

173 

124 

t 


837 ! 

117 
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A BEIEF HISTORY OP THE INDIAN CURRENCY SYSTEM 


(iApp. M. 


Statement m. 

Statement sJiomng the estimated amounts of rupees in circulation 1884-1912. 


[In crores of rupees. 



Estimated total 
circulation. 

Mr. Harrison’s 
estimates. 

Mr. Adie’s 
estimates. 

1884 







109 

108 

106 

1885 







113 

116 

104 

1886 







111 

104 

106 

1887 







111 


109 

1888 







112 

109 

106 

1889 







117 

118 

112 

1890 







120 

143 

121 

1891 







126 

, , 

121 

1892 






• 

138 

137 

129 

1893 







136 

145 

132 

1894 






X • 

130 


129 

1895 







128 

28 

128 

1896 







120 


121 

1897 







120 

120 

116 

1898 







115 


118 

1899 







112 

■ 

118 

1900 







120 



1901 







137 



1902 


• 





127 



1903 





• 

• 

129 



1904 





• 


132 



1905 


• 



• 

• 

142 



1906 



• 


• 

• 

160 



1907 





• 

• 

186 



1908 






• 

192 



1909 


• 

• 



• 

190 



1910 



• 



• 

186 



1911 


• 

• 

• 


« 

180 



1912 


• 

• 

• 

• 


185 




Statement lY. 

Coinage of British India Rupees since 1835. 



Calendar years. 

Total Coinage. 


(Calendar years. 

Total Coinage. 

WiUiam IV, 1835 

R 

16,39,78,572 

! 

Victoria 1891 

R 

6,41,69,903 

Victoria 1840, 1st issue 

31,16,70,924 

99 

1892 

10,46,55,120 

f9 

1840, 2iid issue 

76,65,60,937 

99 

1893 . . . 

{a)7,87,30,310 

99 

1862 

• 

70,69,12,179 

99 

1897 

(6) 15,24,777 

99 

1874 


4,35,22,400 

99 

1898 

(6) 75,19,413 

99 

1875 

• • 

3,09,91,548 

99 

1900 .. . 

(d) 11,81,39,499 


1876 

• • 

4,09,50,301 

99 

1901 

(c) 10,91,35,961 


1877 

• • 

13,48,06,012 

99 

1901 coined in' 1902 

(/) 9,31,39,384 


1878 

• • 

9,65,85,033 

Edward VII, 1903 „ „ . 

25,000 


1879 

• • 

8,87,28,229 

99 

1903 

{g) 10,23,47,506 

99 

1880 

%. • 

7,21,85,518 

99 

1904 

(A) 16,02,78,908 


1881 

• • 

55,97,577 

99 

1905 

(t) 12,74,60,106 


1882 

• • 

7,14,87,567 

99 

1906 . . 

0) 26,37,50,433 


1883 

• • 

2,31,46,161 

99 

1907 

(k) 25,22,49,816 


1884 


4,84,88,327 

» 99 

1908 

3,09,32,498 


1885 


9,90,30,203 

99 

1909 

(1) 2,22,97.326 


1886 


5,20,24,532 

99 

1910 

1,76,88,673 


1887 


8,86,00,148 

99 

1910 coined in 1911 . 

58,23,286 


1888 


7,07,68,000 

George V 1911 

94,43,049 


1889 


7,46,68,310 

99 

1912 

12,43,39,354 

99 

1890 

- 

11,76,41,865 





(a) Inelades B6,90,000 coined for the Bikaner State. 
b) On account of Kashmir and Bhopal recoinage, 
id) Includes B2, 09,02, 414 coined tor Katire States. 

U « 1,90,43,904 „ 

(f) „ 2,98,86,014 „ 

&) „ 11,66,461 „ 

(ft) „ 8,94,221 „ 

it) „ 8,28,000 „ „ 

>,-< 3,90i3l0 coined for Kathre States and B167 lakhs coined from Gold Standard Beserve Sliver, 

(ft) T. •» „ ^ I 433 ♦ 

„ 1,01,459 eoteed for native States. 

cjiL(mxr& : pfiDrrBD m botOTs mm vaxmisQ, mnu, 8, hasxxhgs smmx. 








^ ^ -f K t 





